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DESTROYER COMMANDER MAKES HIS LAST PASSAGE 

Td, D.S.O., R,N., was killed while m coinmaiid of H M. destroyer ‘ Express/ which the Gennans 
ik actually, though damaged, the ’ Express ' made her way safely to port. This news wms 
alty comiTiiiriiqu^ of September 51 t94t^p wfiich also stated that the destroyers IvaiTihoe and 
ik by torpedo or mme. Above, the guard of honour aroui^d Captam Bickford's coffin as the 
funeral service. Below, on board an escort vessel with a British convoy at sea. the skipper 

reads morning prayers. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN, LAST PHASE: 
THE LUFTWAFFE DESPAIRS OF VICTORY 

Enemy's Colossal Bomber Losses — He Sends Over High-Flyini^ Fighter- 
Bombers En Masse — ‘ Alert ’ Replaces the ‘ Alarm ' — Amazing Exploits of 
Our Fighter Pilots — How Enemy Casualties Were Computed — Combat Reports 
— Outcome of the Battle : the Entire Operation Reviewed — DouheFs Theory 
and its Fallacies — Why the Enemy Abandoned Large-Scale Daylight Attacks — 

Fire-Raising Raids — Goering Did His Worst 


T he last phase of the Battle of 
Britaiu, according to the official 
division, began on October 6, 
and the conclusion of the battle was 
at the end of this month. The 5th 
of October saw a heavy attack and 
there were spasmodic attempts .after- 
wards to recapture the violence of the 
earlier onslaughts. But in no case 
was there any sign that the Luftwaffe 
had recovered from the damage it had 
received in the earlier assaults, and the 
final phase of the battle may almost 
be said to have consisted of a following 
up by the Royal Air Force of advan- 
tages it had gained in the earlier stages. 

The first sign that another phase 
of the battle had developed was given 
when the enemy changed the types of 

aircraft he was sending 
A New Phase over. His original 
Opens design had been to bomb 

heavily and to protect 
the bombers by fighters flying above or 
around them. But he had now been 
taught that this method failed. His 
bomber losses had been so heavy that, 
although the machines had done damage, 
it had rarely been to the objectives 
originally set them. In conse quence, the 
Germans realized that the sending over 
of bombers in large numbers had become 
excessively wasteful. It would, however, 
have been unlike the enemy to have 
given up without trying everything. 
His whole method in war was to thrust 
with ail his might and to go on thrusting 
in face of difficulties and checks. 

He used all his ingenuity to divert 
his effort to some region where the 
defences were weaker and to capitalize 
on any point where the other side 
seemed to be having difficulties. If, 
even after he had received severe hand- 
ling, he saw signs of an improvement in 
the situation he would take advantage 
of it even up to the last minute, and his 
remarkable powers of recuperation after 
heavy losses bad contributed to his high 
reputotion as a warrior. 

The change that marked the be- 
ginning of the final phase was in itself 
a sign of weakness. The Germans 
practically mthdrew their bombers 


from all attacks delivered on objectives 
other than those very close to their 
own aerodromes. Instead, the enemy 
sent over fightcr.s and fighter-bombers. 
Indeed, this phase of the Battle of 
Britain mav be said to have seen the 

a/ 

first large-scale introduction of the 
fighter-bomber. This type of machine 
had been foreshadowed in the war of 
1914—18, when on occasion there had 
been a need to send over aircraft 
which could defend themselves against 
the enemy’s fighters but could also 
strike at ground targets with bombs. 
The bombs were of very small size, 
and it remained true in the battle of 
1940 also that the bombs which the 
fighters could carry were very much 
smaller than the normal range carried 
by bombers. But there had been a 
step up since 1914-18, so that the fighter- 


bonihcr was not entirely negligible for 
striking at ground targets. 

The Messerschmitt 110, for example, 
could carry 1,000 lb. of bombs and at 

V 

the same time it was able, when chal- 
lenged by onr figliters, to cope with 
them with much better chance of 
success than a machine like the Ilcinkel 
IH or the .Junkers 88, The Messer- 
sclnnitt 110 was a fairly large twin- 
engined machine and therefore well 
.suited to combining fighting and 
bomlnng duties. But the Germans 
in this stage of the Battle also pressetl 
into service single-engined Messer- 
schmitt 109s, and forced these to carry 
two small bombs held in improvised 
racks fitted under the wnngs. The 
enemy had, therefore, a fairly large 
force of fighter-bombers which could 
bring over a load of bombs .sufficient 



MESSERSCHMITT ‘ HOIST WITH ITS OWN PETARD ’ 
to the lart phase Battle of Britain the enemy employed many Messerschmitt 109 fighters 

bomb-carriers to take two bombs. But this improvisation had its perils, 
and here » an Me 109 whose bombs were exploded in mid-air by bullets from a pursuing Spitfire, 

P/iOtO, 

In* 
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to daningf* heavily defeiulod ob- 

ject ives, and it was with tliesc that 
he ]>iunye(l into the final stage (»f the 
fudit. These formations were able to 
move at much higher speeds tliaii those 
wliicli had taken }>art in the previous 
j>hases of the IJattle. and the small 
bom 1 IS did not to any very large extent 
reduce tlieir general performance, Hut 
this method of attack was inevitably 
less weight V than the earlier method. 
Even so, the Ciermans did not seem 
to lie eiitiri'lv satisfieil that it would 
uive fiimn a sutlicient immunity from 
the Koval Air Force figlder srpiadrons, 
aiul in eonse<jueufe they ii.sed cioiid 
cover whenevi'r thev could, and exer- 


cised great ingenuity to avoid our 
defences. They flew very high, made 
diversions, and, if faced by strong 
lighter forniatioiis, did not hesitate 
to jettison their bombs and “ run 
for it.” 

The brunt of the early stages of the 
fighting fell upon No. 11 Group of the 
Fighter Command of the Royal Air 
Force, which in three-aiid-a-half days 
accounted for 1 07 enemy ^ 

aircraft with a loss to 
itself of 45, pilots. Fight- 
mg had now gone up 
in height and encounters were taking 
place frequently at 30,000 feet and more. 
The earlier German tactics whereby 
heavy bomber formations toured over 
the country quite close to the ground 
w'cre not repeated. Sometimes London 
was reached by fast, high-flying Messer- 
schmitt 109s with their small bombs, 
but the A.R.P. defences were now 
sufliciently practised in coping with 
damage that the effect was so small 
as to be negligible. The people of our 
cities displayed grow'ing confidence in 
the pow'crs of the air defences by day, 
and began to take shelter less often 
when the alert was sounded. Though 
not, perhaps, a very wise change, it was 
a logical step and a great tribute to the 
R.A.F. It w^as at this time that the 
Government proposed to regard the alert 
as a general signal and recommended 
the public to take cover only after an 
“imminent danger” signal had been 
issued by the local roof, watcher. This 
scheme, wliilc safeguarding the workers, 
avoided unnecessary loss of working 
hours. 


CHILDREN IN THE DEEP LONDON TUBE SHELTERS 

A mother and her five children, having been bombed out of their East End home three times, 
found a dormitory on the spiral staircase of a London tube. Top, a warden putting babies 
to bed in hammocks slung across the lines of the Underground railway between Aldwych and 
Holborn, taken out of service in September, 1940, to provide an air-raid shelter 

Photos^ Plauet News, *' Daih/ Mirror” 






piliil.s wen* cxuinhii'ti iniinrtJiutt'l y npoit 
tlu^ir n'tnru I'roin putrol, 

(‘(Hiipiirt'd iitiil II]) will) r^*[lf^rl.^ 

from {'roiiml positions smli i)-4 atili- 
aircriill ^iiii silos, 'riio tiiiH* la<'tor was 
o.spooially lakoii into acronnt in onli*r 
t.liat ihoro slioulii l>o no risk ol oiji* 

enemy fjisnalf y Itoina count cil twice. 'I lie 

whole picture of an aciial enc;i;4(004‘iit. 
is (lisplaycil on the tal)i(' of tin' oper- 
jithnis room, wliere tlie up[)roacli of 
eiieinv aircraft is nn’ortlcd by the 
movement of symbols over tin* map. 
Tlic strength ol eiunny tt)rinat ions is 
.shown, and a complete record of a 
formation is made from the time’ it 
crosses the coast to the time it leaves 


There occurred during this phase of 
the Battle many individual combats in 
which our pilots showed the greatest 
heroism and a high degree of skill. On 

one occasion, for 
instance, a lone 
Hurricane encountered 
twelve Mcsscrschmitt 
109s. Our pilot first saw them when 
they were flying directly towards him, 
and he immediately put the nose of 
his aeroplane down so that they went 
overhead. He picked off the last aero- 
plane on the port side of the enemy 
formation, bringing it doiivn with a 
burst delivered in passing. Left with a 
good margin of speed, he used it to 
Sweep up and round in a sort of Immel- 
mann turn, which brought him behind 
a second Messerschinitt on the star- 
board side and at the extreme end of 
the formation. This machine he also 
managed to shoot down very quickly. 

He was also able as he turued away to 
damage a third enemy machine at the 
rear end of the formation. By this time 
the enemy pilots (still in a superiority 
of 9 to 1) had become fully aware of 
what was happening and would un- 
doubtedly have made an attempt to 
avenge their losses. In consequence the 
Hurricane pilot broke off the battle and 
got away without any damage to his 
machine. 

The British method of assessing 
casualties inflicted upon the enemy had 
always been strict, and the R.A.F. 
took particular care to avoid exagger- 
ated claims and to obtain the fullest 
information for every machine it 
claimed. The combat reports of the 


1 Hurricane 
Against 
12 Nazis 


HEROIC WORK OF A.R.P. RESCUE PARTIES 
A girl is being rescued from a heap of rubble which was a London house. Saws and hatchjts 
had to be used to get her free. Top : something of the ordeal through which this casualty 
passed in his seventeen hours’ imprisonment among the debris of a bombed house is seen in the 
expression of his eyes. A barking dog buried with his master led to the rescue. 

Pfiotoa, "Daily Mirror" 
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a II (1 t u r ri v d f <> r 
home* W r on- 
rouTitrred heavy 
ran Ilf >n 

A iliifrirant" pilot 
u'ho attarki>(l a 

largo on<"iiiy foi'ina 
tiori sijiglo-Jiantled 
said: '' 'I' h o r v 

sv o !■ c- i\ o o t li 0 V 
British light ei-s iti 
sigh!, so 1 made a 
head 'Oil attack 00 
the Jifst st^rtion ul 
thr horn hers, f)] 3 eij 
ing at tiOU yar<t< 
and chasing to lilMl 
yai'ds/’ 

]Ic goes on to 
report how lie 
folio wod up the 
onctnv and r(Mi 
tinned to attack 
until Ills ainnni' 
nition gave out. 


’PLANE 

Cpl, Sims and Pte. Shaw with the Spandau 
machine-gun which destroyed a Messer- 
schrnitt 109. The gun was salvaged from a 
Dormer 17 brought down over the S.E, coast 
in October, 1940, and mounted by a detach- 
ment of the Somerset Light Infantry on a 
high-angle mounting. The Messerschmitt, 
flying at about j ,000 feet^ was hit and crashed 
into the sea two miles from the shore. On 
the right Abe German pilot, wlio was rescued, 
climbing down the ladder from the lifeboat. 

again. Cornparison of the strength 
wlicn entering our defence /,om; and 
the nuniher when leaving gives an 
indication of ca.siialties to he taken 
into aei'tiunt in conjunction with reports 
about other foriiiation.s. 

^^'hen the (Jerinans found that they 
were losing tlie IJattle of Hritain they 
sniiglit de.sjierately to ininiMiizo their 
defeats hy an urgent and iin scrupulous 
use of pro])aganda. Day by day they 
i.s.sued figures purporting to give the 
casualties of both sides, but, in fact, 
grossly distorting them. The re.sult was 



that tlic stage was soon reached when 
the German figures were not taken 
seriously in any country, whether 
neutral or belligerent. 

The R.A.F. combat reports were the 
most immediate contacts available to 
the general public. Some were vivid, 
Imt most were extremely short anti 
laconic. The pilots merely stated the 
facts without any fimiri.sh of descriptive 
writing. Neverthele.ss, some of these 
reports had a special merit of their 
own, and one may be quoted which was 
given out officially by the Air Ministry. 

Wc sighted a strong formation of enemy 
aiicrafl and carried out a head-on attack. 
The enemy scattered, jettisoned their bombs 


The air Battle of Britain was the 
first occasion in the history of war in 
wliich large air forces working inde- 
pendently Lad come to grips. It w'as 
the bigge.st air operation there had 
been, and it extended both fighters and 
day bombers to the fullest limits of 
their powers. It will be looked upon 
as the first Iiattle to elucidate the prob- 
lem of day-flying bombers and to sum 
up their powers of penetrating fighter 
defences when these defences are well 
organized, well equipped, and Mrell 
manned. It must be regarded as 
casting doubt upon the ability of the 
day bomber to get past strong fighter 


formations. The outcome of the Battle 
was favourable to Britain. It checked 
large-scale daylight raiding by the 
enemy and (uiabled people to continue 
tbeir work witli higher efficiency than 
would Jiave been possible had the 
Gerniaiis succeeded in sustaining their 
attack. 


Tlie official figures for the damage 
done arc impressive, but no one who 
has St udiod the eifects of a dive-bombing 
attack hy day wlien unopposed by 


fighter forces can doubt 
that the damage was a 
small fraction of wluat 
w o u I d have been 


How Dive- 
Bombing Was 
Stopped 


achieved had our fighters been unable 
to offer such a vigorous and successful 
defence. The London docks were 
damaged and many famous buildings 
wore hit. Buckingham Palace was made 
the direct objective of various dive- 
bombing assaults, and was hit, but the 
hostile aircraft were in nearly all cases 
shot down. When the enemy machines 
could be located they were destroyed, and 
it was only when they could get through 
in tlie dark or under cloud cov'er that 
they managed to launch their bombs 
and get away .safely. 

During the.se uttack-s, which extended 
from August 8 to October 31, the 
Germans lost 2,375 aircraft. This 
figurrs takes no account of those dam- 
aged beyond repair. The Royal Air 
Force lost 375 pilots killed and 358 
wounded. Its aircraft losses were a 
good deal heavier than this, but they 
tlid not ajiproach the German losses by 
a very wide margin, and therefore from 
every point of view the balance was 
favourable to the Royal Air Force. 

A brief assessment will now be 


a tteiiijited of the whole operation known 
as the Battle of Britain. It lasted for 
81 days, if the official beginning and 


German and British Air Losses over 

Britain 

October 1-31, 1940 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE HEAT OF BATTIT 

An automatic camera Run (operated when the machine-guns were 
fired) enabled our Hurricane and Spitfire pilots to take tliesc amaz- 
ing combat photograjjhs during the last days of the Battle of Bntam. 
1, A formation of Dorniers comes under fire, 2, From a Dormer 
heavily attacked by the R A.F-, one of the crew [left’ bales out. 
3, Two Heinkel ills are caught in the converging t\re from British 
figlUers, 4- Smoke pours from one engine of a doomed Heinke! and 
the other is blazing. 5, Combat photograph ol a Heinkel iii. 
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HIGH ALTAR AT ST. PAULAS DESTROYED 

Early iii October, 1940, a bomb penetrated the roof at the east end and heavy stonework fell 


on the high altar 90 feet below, destroying it and daniaging tlie reredos* The altar was erected 
in 1888, Wren's vaulting resisted successfully the shock of explosion, 

/Vio/o, 


ejidiii^ points aio tlKUiL^i 

(JcriiUiU jtUatks did not ^iuddonly b(‘;»in 
at tin* nponitiji date and suddnidv coast! 
on tlu* t’lidiiif' date. 'I'lif ^n*at wcdyht 
of the attaok, ho\vevt*r, was found 
l)(‘tW(*cti 1 h(!Sf! dates. 'I'lie plan td tin* 
(Jeriiian (leneial Stall eati hardlv be 
tlotibted. 'I'lie tn ieiiial intent ion wa.s to 
attack the British [leoplt* iVom the air 
on .sneli a laie*; seal** tlial their morale 
Would be shatteretl. their faetorie.s sluit 
down, atid their tlefunies dc'stiiivetl. It. 
was without (|nestion the objertive of 
thi s }i.ssault to use the air, and tiie air 
onU’. for a knt>( k*oiit blow on Britain. 
In thi.s the (hninans wert* workin*’ to 
the tlieorv of (leneral (Jiiilio Donhet, 
th<! Italian, who fiist onuneiated tlie 
doetrim* of air war a"ain.st oiviliaii 
]K)jmlaticni.'^. Douhet lit'ld tlie t>c*Iief 
that a sulliciently intc'nsive jierial on- 
slaiiylit eould so wreck the organizatiem 
and economy of a civilian coininunity 
that tliat comniunity would be forced 
to sue for peace. 

d'lie (Ternian.s undoubtedly held tliat 
llu-ir air I’orce was lar<fe enoii;rh t.o 
produce this result in Britain, t]iou”h 
th<;y probably e.xpected to have to 
make some kind of landing to conclude 
tlie operation and oceu])y the country. 
The Douhet theory visualized the 
formation of an immense fleet of bomli- 
ing aircraft, larger even tlian tlie 
Luftwaffe, and the success or failure 
of tlie theory k [lurtly dependent uiion 


th(! .size of the licet, that can lie 
em|)loyed. Douhet was not a great 
believer in fighters, and wislied t<j see 
uir power concentrated on the striking 


t'orces. in thus he was proved by the 
Battle of lintain tt> liave been misled, 
'riiis Battle sliowed that the fighter is 
ma.stcr of tlu* bomber and that, pro- 
vided the technical (juality is high 
enoujzli, a relativclv small force of 
lighters can cope etiiciently with a much 
largt'r force of bombers. 

I'hnidameiit alh" the Douhet theory 
mav be sound ])rovidcfl the fleet of 
t)i>iid)cis IS ."uiricicnt !y large and pro- 
\ Hied it IS not opposeil by strong fighter 

r..rMmtioi,s. luiieilhei- ,vhy German 
ol I .oso .-.-spccts w,.ro 

t Ih! (n'niiiMii; (_'t)rroct ly 
posit ioned t o work r!ie 
nudliod (.Jreat Britain. Their 

bomber fleet, alt hough immense, was 
not quite l;vrg<* cuougli to work in the 
manner [n’cscribed by Douhet, while it 
liarl to face extremely strong, well- 
e<[ui[iped and skilful fighter organization. 
The first part of the Hattie of Britain, 
thendore, c<*n,siste(.l ot an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the enemy to put 
into practice the Douhet theory. The 
ne.xt part was really a German improvis- 
ation designed to overcome conditions 
that had hecome ap[>areiit during the 
tir.st iiartand still to maintain the attack. 
This was the time wlien the entire re- 
sponsibility for the ojicrations on Great 
liritaiii was pa.ssod to the fighters, and the 
fighter-bomber came into prominence. 

Tliis attack miglit liave had greater 
success from the point of view of enemy 





WREN CHURCH IN THE STRAND IN RUINS 

St. Clement Danes, the famous church of the nursery rhyme^ was straddled by bombs that fell 
*iti the Strand on the night of October S, It had previously been subjected to bomb damage and 
was ISter to become a melancholy skeleton of a building. Built in 1681 from Wren's designs,, 

it had a Grinling Gibbons pulpit. 
rhvio, It'jVr 




WHAT A DAYLIGHT RAIDER DID 


On the morning 'of October 8 a few bombers 
got through to London and flew low over 
main thoroughfares, blowing up buildings. 
The driver of this bus and several 
passengers were killed* Ph^io, KeyHone 


THE CITY OF LONDON IN OCTOBER, 1940 

On the night of October 7-8 a heavy raid took place. This was the raid that was supposed 
by the Germans to have * brought the succession of reprisal attacks which have shaken Britain 
to a culminating point/ Next day this photograph was taken from St. Paufs looking 
westward. In the street below there was little evidence of shaken morale. Above there is 

a complete absence of visible damage. 
f^hofo^ I^lanet 


losses (or, in other words, the Germans 
might, have been able to launch tlieir 
formations over this country without 
sustaining such crippling casualties), 
but it could not have succeeded in the 
weight of its attack on ground targets. 
The fightGr-boinber cannot carry the 
weight to knock out well defended 
ground positions. That was the broad 
outline of the Battle of liritaiii. But 
there were innumerable minor patterns 
within it wliich have been discussed 
in their place, and, finally, it must be 
noted that perhaps the most decisive 
factor in the whole thing was the 
detection and information organization 
used by the Royal Air Force. This is a 
highly complex organization the details 
of which cannot yet be given. It was 
created largely during the period that 
Sir Hugh Dowding was Air Officer 
Commanding-jn-Chief Fighter Com- 
mand. It used the Royal Observer 


Corps for obtaining information of the 
movements of enemy aircraft, of their 
course, height, and position. 

Modern fighter aircraft can work 
only upon sound information. With- 
out such information, swiftly spread 
and instantly acted ui«)n, the modern 
fighter is completely useless. PatroU 
flying about searching for the enemy 
without full information from the 
ground are wasting j»ctrol. Their 
chances of finding enemy formations 
quickly enough to attack them effectively 
are remote. Information is, therefore, 
the foundation of fighter defence. It 
is the same both by day and by night, 
but obviously the prol)lcnis by night 
are much greater. It may be possible, 
for instance, to bring a fighter within a 
mile or so of enemy aircraft by night, 
but at that distance he will not he able 
to sec the enemy and for the final stages 
of the chase the best information 
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orgaiiiziitioii is inadequate. It is for 
this reaSson that the fight against the 
night bomber was from the beginning 
largely a scientific battle. Night fighters 
were even then being specially trained 
and machines adapted, including the 
Blenheim, Hurricane and the new 
Boulton Paul Defiant. 

At the time of the Battle of Britain 
the scientific methods for allowing the 
fighters to make contact with night 
bombers were not sufficiently developed. 

Wh The was not for this 

Bombed by reason that the Germans 
Night concentrated on day 
bombing. Their General 
Staff liatl previously expressed tlie view 
that day bombing was the only sort worth 
doing. High German officers had stated 
that it was only l»y day bombing that 
targets could be picked out and attacked 
with sufficient accuracy to make the 
effort nay for it.self. ”Bv iiit/ht. tlioc/* 


Ku-riunibKS OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

ss use of incendiaries was yet to come, much destruction was caused by fire 

London. On the night of October 15 the Germans claimed 
. * „ 1,000 bombs, almost certainly an exaggeration.. Nevertheless, men 

ire Services had an arduous job, as may be gathered from this photograph. 

l^hoto, “ Daily Mirror ” 

and suddenly to find from the day to the night, and although 

this resulted in heavy damage and heavy 
casualties, these were trifling compared 
with what would have been inflicted 
upon had the enemy day bombers managed to 
come over with impunity, 
upon Examples occurred during the Battle 
in day- of Britain which did show that day 
bombing, if the machines can get through 
;heir target and if they* are not 
•Ssed by fighters all the way, can be 
coming to a exceedingly accurate and exceedingly 

damaging to the war effort. Some of 
our aerodromes were badly knocked 
about during that stage of the conflict 
when the casualties inflicted on the 
enemy had not yet been sufficiently 
high to deter his pilots from making 
worked out for predetermined objectives, 
the German At the end of the Battle of Britain 
iinand. At tlie Royal Air Force was stronger in 

is Command bombers than it had ever been. In 

ntion of re- fighters it had lost considerable numbers, 
light bomb- as was inevitable, but the Fighter 
eved that it Command had at no time been so 

I it wanted whittled down that there was any risk 

t had not of its collapsing. Its pilots had in some 

bombing in instances been working cxtremelv hard 


nr 00m Ding was actually more 
than day bombing — or whether, 
to put it bluntly, the 
|H| change was forced 

them by the enormous 
casualties inflicted 
the Luftwaffe 

fl light. 

The impartial ob- 
server will not hesitate 
before 

conclusion upon 
point. The Bat 
Britain was an im 
daylight onslaugh 
iMB it followed in ola 


this 


RUINED STAIRCASE IN 

One of the last great ‘ country 
Ilchester’s Kensington mansion, b 
Nazi oti-bomb in October, 1940. 
saved by the firemen, but the rest 






THROUGH THE 
ENEMY^S EYES 

fjy means ot a pocket lamp 
(above) a Nazi observer, said 
to be over London, exammes 
his maps and instruments to 
^et hjs bearings. Top. left is 
the sinister shape of a German 
Do 17 approaching the island 
of Guernsey^ and beneath, 
Goering addressing members 
of the Luftwaffe in occupied 
France* 

l^holo^t Key-^fone , 

Wide Worid 

its fiercest iiii'ht !KHTi!>iti« 
raid, whicli included sIiovvits 
of incendiaries, sonu* of an 
explosive type. From the 
middle of Dctofier ilie ( Jei’ 
man raiders abandoned 
attempts at jnvcision bottd)- 
ing and made tlieir attacks 
from heiglits of 20,000 feet 
or more. Anotber large- 
scale daylight raid on 
London on tlie 15th, witli 
a mass raitl at night by 
fightcr-boml)ers and other 


and determined attack upon tlieir 
morale and upon the centres of produc- 
tion. The German communique of 
October 8, announcing the savage 
attack on London on the night of the 
7th, said that it had “ brought the 
succession of reprisal attacks which 
have shaken Britain to a culminating 
point.” But despite incendiary bombs 
on hospitals, shattered anti blasted 
shops and offices in London and else- 
where, there was little evidence next 
morning of shaken morale. Even 
through low-level attacks in daylight 
that same morning on the main thor- 
oughfares of London, when a bus was 
destroyed and tramcars and train.s were 
struck, the people went to work un- 
daunted, and a few hours later London's 


transport had repaired the damage done 
and restored communications. It was 
during the raids of this period that a 
bomb penetrated the roof over the 
east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
demolished the high altar, and other 
bomb.s seriously damaged Henry VII’s 
Chapel and other parts of Westminster 
Abbey, and an incendiary set St. 
Margaret’s Church on fire. 

Liverpool was also heavily attacked, 
and Canterbury Cathedral damaged 
when some 350 Messerschmitt fighter- 
bombers came over the South-East coast 
and up the Thames Estuary. On 
October 17 the Cathedra) was again 
attacked and the Deanery damaged. 

By October 12 London had experi- 
enced its 200th alert, and two days later 


luachines, including a heavy attack on 
the .Mullands, marked tlie eulininating 
point, and from this time it was officially 
noted that both by day and night tlie 
raids diminished in intensity. It was 
clear that the LuftwafYc was changing its 
tactics, and altliougli these changes 
dimini.shcd the heavy German aircraft 
losses, and from time to time brought 
British and enemy losses to something 
like equality, the essential fact was that 
heavy bombing attacks had failed in 
Gocring’s primary purpose of the de- 
moralization of the British people and 
the de.struction of factories and cities. 

Raids on a varying scale, however, 
were continued throughout the month ; 
on some days only a small number of 
single aircraft came over, but on Sunday 
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I'hoto. Topical Pr€*t 


EFFECT, OF A BOMB ON ANCIENT CANTERBURY 

Ihese old cottages were wrecked when a German bomb fell on Canterbury in the autumn of 
1940* In the background is the celebrated cathedral^ one of the civilized world's most 
cherished shrines. Ever3rthing that A.R.P, could do to protect it was done, and its rare glass 
windows were removed early in the war, but the cathedral incurred some damage from blast. 

On the 29th there were four daylight 
raids on London, when 50 Nazi fighters 


the 20th pitched battles high in the sky 
took place during most of the day, and 
fairly heavy raids were made on London 
and the Midlands at night. On the 
following night there were persistent 
attacks on London, and Liverpool 
experienced its 200th raid. Again on 
the 23rd there was a considerable ' 
amount of aimless night bombing on 
London and- on the Home Counties, 
and the West of Scotland had its worst 
experience up to that time. 

The last determined daylight attacks 
on London occurred on October 25 and 
29. The first was a morning attack 
on a lai'ge scale on the London suburbs, 
when something like 4CX) machines took 
part, and among other incidents a line 
of standing tramcars was bombed, two 
being liit. In the night raids on the 
same day the German communique 
announced for the first time that Italian 
airmen had been over Britain, the 
figure, according to Rome, being 200 
machines. The enemy paid for these 
attacks with the loss of 17 machines 
and their crews : British losses amounted 
to ten machines and three pilots. 


and fighter-bombers took part in one 
attack, and later in the day an even 
larger number flew up the Estuary, but 
in both instances the majority of the 
enemy were turned back by fighters and 
A. A. gunfire. On this day the R.A.F. 
achieved the remarkable figure of 
30 enemy machines shot down with loss 
to themselves of only 7 aircraft and 
2 pilots. This included the fierce fighting 
over the Portsmouth area and some night 
fighting over London, Liverpool, Wales, 
South-East Scotland and the North-East 
and South-East coasts and districts of 
England. Considering that the enemy 
machines engaged were almost entirely 
high-performance fighter-bombers, this, 
the last of the big victories in the 84-day 
Battle ' of Britain, reflected very high 
credit upon the organization of the 
Fighter Command and the valour 
and competence of the British fighter 
pilots. 

Thereafter the fighting died away, and 
on November 3, the first time for 57 
consecutive nights, London knew no 


alert period, Goering was forced to the | 
admission that he had done his worst. | 
The Battle of Britain was over. The | 
victory was, in the words of the official | 
record, a “ defeat of the German Air | 
Force itself, defeat of a carefully designed | 
.strategical plan, defeat of that which | 
Hitler most longed for — the invasion of ’j- 
this island. The Luftwaffe which, as J 
Goebbels said on the eve of the battle, » 
had ‘ prepared the final conquest of 4 
the last enemy, England,* did its f 
utmost and paid very heavily for the ; 
attempt.” The triumph was mainly 
that of the Fighter Command, its 
excellent organization, and its valorous, 
never daunted and never tiring pilots ^ 
and staff. 


CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 
in 84 Days of Battle of Britain 
August 8-October 3/, 1940 



Killed 

Injured 


August , . 

1.075 

1,261 

2.336 

September ’ 

6,954 

10,615 

17.569 

October , , 

6.334 

8,693 

15.029 


14,363 


34.934 


N0U8 : 

sst,w«ck September, 6,000 casualties 
4 th’ week October, 2,000 casualties . 
Daylight Casualties : Killed, 1,73^* ; Injurea, 
3,596 , j 

Night Casualties: Killed, 12, 561 ; Injurea, 
ib,975 
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Historic Documents. CLXXIX — CLXXX 


BRITAIN IS SCARRED BUT STANDS INDOMITABLE 

In his survey of the war situation on October 8, 1940, the Prime Minister made some 
arresting comparisons between civilian bombing casualties in the recent Battle of 
Britain and those that occurred in the last war. We also give below Mr* Amcry’s 

verdict on the German air onslaught. 


Mr, Churchiu-, in a Speech in the House op Commons, 
October 8, 1940 : 

A MO NTH has passed since Horr Hitler turned his rage and 
malice on* to the ci\il population of our great cities, 
and particularly on London, He declared in his speech 
of September 4 that he would raze our cities to the ground, 
and since then he has been trying to Civrry out his fell purpose. 
Naturally the first question we should ask is to what extent 
the fall strength of the German bombing force has been 
deployed. I will give the House the best opinion I have 
been able to form on what is necessarily to some extent a 
matter of speculation. After their very severe mauling on 
August 16* the Gorman short-range dive-bombers, of which 
there are several hundreds, have been kept carefully out of- 
the air fighting. This may be, of course, because they are 
being held in reserve so that they may play their part in a 
general plan of invasion or reappear in another theatre of 
war. We have therefore had to deal with the long-range 
German bombers alone. 

It would seem that, taking day and night together, nearly 
400 of these machines have on the average visited our shores 
every 24 hours- We are doubtful whether this rate of sus- 
tained attack could be gieatly exceeded i no doubt a con- 
centrated effort could be made for a few days at a time, 
but this would not sensibly affect the monthly average. 
Certainly there has been a considerable tailing off in the 
last ten days, and all through the month that has passed since 
the heavy raids began on September 7 we have had a steady 
decline in casualties and damage. . , . * 

Let 03 now proceed to examine the effect of this ruthless 
and indiscriminate attack upon the easiest of all targets — 
namely, the great built-up areas of this land. The Germans 
have recently volunteered some statements of a boastful 
nature about the weight of explosives which they have 
dLscharged upon us during the whole war and also upon some 
particular occasions. These statements are not necessarily 
untrue and they do not appear unreasonable to us. 

We were told on September 23 that 22,000 tons of explosives 
had been discharged upon Great Britain since the beginning 
of tbe WOT. No doubt this included the mines on the coast. 
Wo were told also that on last Thursday week 251 tons were 
thrown upon London in a single night ; that is to say, only a 
few tons less than the total dropped on the whole country 
throughout the last war- 

More Bombs Kill Fewer People 

N ow we know exactly what our casualties have been. 
On that particular Thursday night 180 persons were 
killed in London as a result of 251 tons of bombs ; that is to 
jt took one ton of bombs to kill three-quarters of a 
person. We know, of course, exactly the ratio of loss in the 
last war, because all the facts were ascertained after it was 
over. In that war small bombs of earlier patterns which were 
used killed ten persons for every ton discharged in the built-up 
areas. Therefore, the deadliness of the attack in tliis war 
appears to be only one- thirteenth of that of 1014—1918, 
or let us say, so as to be on the safe side, tliat it b less than 
one-tenth of the mortality attaching to the Germans bombing 
attack in tbe last war- 

What is the explanation ? There con only be one explanation 
— namely, the vastly improved methods of shelter which have 
been adopted* In the last war there were hardly any air-raid 
shelters* and very few basements had been strengthened. 
Now wo have this ©ver-growing system of shelters, among which 
the Anderson shelter jusUy deserves Ito fame, and tbe mortality 
hftja been jreduced to one- thirteenth, or, say , at least one- tenth* 
This appears, as I say, not only to be remarkable, but also 
reassuring. It bos altered, of vourse* the whole of the eetl- 
mates we had mad© of the severity of the attacks to which 

wa should be exposed. 


Whereas when we entered the war at the call, of duty 
and honour wo expected to sustain losses whicli might amount 
to 3,000 killed in a single night and 12,000 wounded niglit after 
night', and we had made ho.spital arrangements on tJie basts 
of 250,000 casualties merely as a first provision, we have 
actually had, since it began, up to last Saturday, as a result 
of air bombing, about 8,500 killed and 13,000 woiuided. 
This shows that things do not always turn out as bailly ns 
one expects. Also it shows that one sliouM never hesitate, 
as a nation or os an individual, to face dangers because they 
appear to the imagination to be so very fonnidable. 

Since the heavy raiding began on September 7 the figures 
of killed and seriously wounded have declined steadily week 
by week from over 0,000 in the fiJ'st week to ]'ust under 5,000 
in the second week, to about 4,000 in the third week, and to 
under 3,000 in the last of the four weeks. These arc casualties 
— dead and seriously wounded. 

Better Homes will Rise from the Ruins 

T (JE destruction of property lias, however, been very 
considerable. Most painful is the number of small 
houses inhabited by working folk wliich have been destroyed, 
but the loss has also fallen heavily upon the West End. and 
all classes have suffered evenly, as tliey would desire to do» 

I do not propose to give exact figures of the houses which havH> 
been destroyed or seriously damaged. That is our a if air* 
We will rebuild them more to our credit than some of them 
were before. London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingliam. 
may hav^o much more to suffer, but they will rise from their 
ruins more healthy and, I hope, more beautiful* 

Statisticians may amuse themselves by calculating tliat . after 
making allow^anco for the working of the law of diniinishing 
returns through the same l\ouse being struck twice or t hree times 
over, it would take ton years at the present rate for half the 
houses of London to be demolished* After that, of course, 
progress would be much slower. Quite a lot of things are 
going to happen to Herr Hitler and the Nazi regime before 
even ton years are up, and even Signor Mussolini has some 
experiences ahead of him which be had not foreseen at the 
time when he thought it safe and profitable to stab the 
stricken and prostrate French Republic in the back. Neither 
by material damage nor by slaughter will the British people 
be turned firom their solemn and inexorable purpose. 

Mb. Aaleby* Secretary op State for India, in a Speech 
AT Gosport, October 27 : 

Tk the last two months we have fought and won one of the 
decisive battles of history* It is this air battle over 
Hngland to which Hitler and Goering looked to ensure the 
success of the invasion wliich ^ras to have ended the war with 
our overwhelming and irretrievable defeat. That plan lias 
miscarried* tlianks to the heroism of a few tliousand young 
men in our Air Force and to the steadiness of a great nation. 
Every attempt of the German Air Force to come over in 
strength was defeated by the sheer courage, nerve and gay 
gallantry of our airmen, It hag been a remarkable victory 
of quality over numbers. * , , 

The Battle of Britain may not be over, but its issue is, 1 
believe, already decided. , , , It is still too early to say 
whether the much heralded invasion is still to be attempted 
or noL Two tMngs can* however, already be said with 
confidence. One is that if attempted it will be a failure. 
The second is that if abandoned it will be no less a failure. 
In either case it will mark the deflnito turn of the tide of this 
war* Abandonment would bo not only a terrible blow to 
Hitlers prositge, but all the gigantic effort put into getting 
where h© wanted to be in order to launch his attack will have 
been largely wasted* I believe tliat this invasion by its 
failure, in whichever way it fails* will In large measure make 
Head Sea &uit of all his previous victories* 


Historic Documents. CLXXXI—CLXXXIV 


FRENCH COLONIES RALLY TO 'FREE FRANCE’ 


On June 23, 1940, General de Gaulle, former Undcr-Sccrctary for War, announced 
the formation in London of the French National Committee, soon to be the rallying- 
point of French patriots from all the world over. We give here extracts from three 
speeches broadcast by this energetic leader who raised the * Free French ’ standard, 

and a communique from his London headquarters. 


Genkrat. dk Gaclle. in a World Broadcast, Augttst 22 , 
1040 : 

F aANf^i% at tho orthn'S of a sonilo laiti down Iut 

arms two innntlis ago. By ni*.‘ari-s of this surrender 
tho enemy the men of Vieliy uiideitonk tn m^ike 

ttie French people believe that ;dl was lost, Tfie enemy 
and the men of Vichy nn<iertook: to make us believe that we 
liad to be resigned and to submit to pujilshmet[l with humilit y 
or, its they say at Vicfjy, with tliscijdine. the enemy 

the Vichy (iovi*i‘iimerd had, moreov^^r, ancitht'r part lo play 
— forcing the capitulation of tlioso pi^ople in the French 
Empire who wisfied to go on fighting. In this way* Hitler's 
eagle ami MuSkSoIi E li's vulture could easily settle oti (^asabhujea, 
Tunis, l^ike Chad* Dakar, Djihuti and Jieirut* At tfiis moment 
800 aeroplanes, the riiaiustay c)f otjr African defence, are 
leaving Morocco, Algeria* and "runisia to bo taken to 
[near Marseilles) and put at the disposal of the (meniy. 

In order that this apjjalling task should be accomplished* 
and that the keys of our Ernpirt^ shouhl be handed over* 
the enemy and his accoinfdiees had a stroke of genius. It 
consisted in pulling the great military leadei>s who had been 
beaten lil com in and* And thi^y, dt^^rnorali/ed hy their own 
defeat, have become the best means of ensuring tfiat the 
Arailsticc terms should be carried out* . , , 

I say that these men, if tfiey formerly served France, are 
betraying her today, I say tfiat those soldiers arc no longer 
soldiers, that these French men are no longer Frenchmen, 
and Diat these men are no longer men. But I say also that 
their behaviour is as absurd as it Is dishonourable. I say that 
what today they call their politics arc just as all-calculated as 
what yesterday they called tlieir strategy, I say, because 
I see it, that our Ally, tJreat Britain, Is growing daily stronger 
and richer, I say, because T know it, that an irresistible cur- 
rent is bciiring the New World towards the rescuing arms of 
liberty, 1 say* ticca use that Is what I am now endeavouring 
to foster, Uiat the strength of France is beginning to revive. 
Among all the enemy aeroplanes wliich Iiave crashed during 
thfise few day.^, those which wc ourselves have brought 
down are witnesses to this. 

Good sense, wisdoiD, and even skill <ire on the side of honour. 
We shall soon see, as we have always seen, that for France 
nothing Is more sensible than to fight* 

GENKnAD DE GaULLE, JN A WORLD BROADCAST, AUGUST 29 : 

0 \- August 20 tlic Territory of Ghad rallied to the Free French 
Forces under the leadei^hip of its Governor and iU 
iMillt-ary Commandant. On August 27 the Camcroons, in an 
immense gesture of faith, order and discipline, placed them- 
selves of tlieir own accord under the direction of iny repre- 
sentatives who have directly assumed the adminUtration 
of the Frencti Mandate and the command of the troops. 
Yesterday, August 28, at Bra'/.y.n ville, capital of French 
Eqmitoiial Africa, my represenUtive^, acchiimod by the 
whole population and welcomed by all the troops, took the 
civil and military power in hand. 

Thus, menaced by tlie coveUuisnoss of tlio German and 
Italian enemy and placed by the detcsUiblc Armistice in an 
economic situation for which there was no outlet, the whole 
of the colonics of our Equatorial Africa have re-entered ttie 
war. This, vjist and valiatit part of French territory has 
ilecidc<l to defend itself and will be defended. 

In this total world war, in this war where everything counta, 
the French Empire is a bundle of absolutely vital forces. By 
the geographical and strategic situation of her colonics in 
every part of the world, by their teeming populations, by their 
Vast resources, there still remain to France several important 
trump? in this war in which her destiny is at stake. The crime 
of the Armistice Has in having capitulated as though Franco 


ha<i no Empire, in haviiig disregarded the immense and intact 
forceps wliicb w e posses'^ in I he F]tnpire ; in having disarmed 
the Empire for the benefit of the enemy. . , , 

1 call to dut V (-aeh I'rench territory iti the work of national 
defence* 1 cull the French Army. Navy and Air Force to 
arin.^, Thor<' is still glory to be gathered for our flags. I 
call all Frerichriuui wherever llu^y nmy be to the war of honour 
and lihtTation. JOach one (jf tlicm must endeavour to harass 
the enemy by .all the active or passive moaiLs in hia power. 
We sliall not ptTish. We shall survive. We shall win the war. 

CojrMUNiquf; ISSUED FROM Free French Headquarters, 
London, Septemuer 21 ; 

rilEiE rallying of colonies to Free France— Chad, the 
^ Gameroons* French Equatorial Africa, and French 
Fossessinus in India and the Pacific-^corrcsponds throughout 
the world to a niagnificent movement in favour of the Free 
French Forces. This rallying has been carried oat by the 
tuithusiasm oi the colonial people, who do not wish the 
French Empire^ to disintegrate. 

'Ihc movement has manifested itself first by the enlistment 
under the flag of hVance and the emblem of the Cross of Lor- 
raine of Frenchmem of far-ofT coiititrics, who have placed 
themselves at the disposal of General de Gaullo after long 
and often hazardous journeys. Aortic have arrived from 
Morocco, from French West Africa, from South America, and 
from tho Pacific. Recently a large group, whose ship had 
been set on fire by a bomb off the English coast, presented 
themselves at G.IT.Q., dressed in borrowed clothes, tired but 
resohite, and ready to serve immediately in the Army, Navy 
or Air Force of the Free French Forces. 

This rallying has also manifested itself by the activities of 
groups of Free Frenchmen throughout the world. The 
groups which have been spontaneously formed, under tho 
motto '* France Quand Memc,** from the United States to 
Shanghai and from the Argentine Republic to Egypt, have 
answered Genera! de OauUe’a appeal and are trying to 
strengthen the movement of resistance which has already 
saved the honour of Frenchmen and which will in time ensure 
the freedom of their country. It hjis grown so much in a few 
weeks that Free France can already furnish her Allies with 
eifuctivc support in the coming fight. In Egypt, in par- 
ticular, troops nf the Free French Forces and F'rench airmen 
have alrcNidy taken part in the fight against Italian forces. 

Ihe Free French Forces, grouped round their chief. General 
do OauUe, salute these fighters of the first hour, who, under 
the TVicolor, have taken up the struggle for the ultimate 
victory of the Allies. 

General de Gaulle, in a Broadcast to the People of 
France, November 29 : 

T^e have now 35,000 trained troops under arms i 20 
wai-ships in service ; 1,000 airmen ; 60 merchant 

ships at sea ; numerous technicians working in armaments ; 
territories in full activity in Africa, French India and the 
Pacific increasing financial resources, newspapers and wire- 
less stations. Above all, there is the conviction that we are 
present every minute in tho minds and in the hearts of all 
French people in France. 

Wo want flrat to fight; to fight ami help to defeat the 
enemy. And in this victory — ^this certain victory — we Free 
Frenchmen want it to be a French victory. That is why we 
want, little by little, to gather together France and the 
Empire, oven if we should free by force the French people who 
arc prevented from doing their duty by the ghastly am^ 
biguity of subsorv'ience to the rulers of betrayal, Wbat we 
want, after the victory, is the beginning of a new harvest of 
devotion and public service, disinterestedness and mutual help* 


Chapter 120 

FREE FRANCE FOUGHT ON AFTER 

FRANCO-GERMAN ARMISTICE 


Dc Gaulle Led ihe Hally of tree Fienelunen — 1 1 is liHlietment of the I'iehy 
Government — Utuler the Cross of l.orraine — French ( olonies ihai Refused 
JO Surrender— Pe Gaulle's Council of Defc/ice -. ihortive expedition to 
Dakar — De Gaulle at Puala and Fort Lamy—trce French Occupy 

laimharcne — Libreville and Fort Gentil Faken 


THI 


O x Janiuuv 2(), an oWuro 

" tank I'Xprrt. ” tif the Fuau h 
Arinv, Ui'i^aaier-tJcnoral (Miarh'S 
.loriojjh Marit* do Gaiillo, alaiitiod at 
France's policy of passive licfeiico, scut 
a nuMuoraiuliMu to (lonoral (faiucliiu 
the French Cominandor-iii-Chief, in 
which he analysed the new warfare, 
condemned the policy heing fnlloweil. 
and foretold the disasters it brought 
about, (hnnelin, routine-minded and 
impatient of criticism, ignored it. 

In lt)34, when he was still a colonel, 

De Gaulle had jniblished a book called 
“ Vers rArmee de iletier,” in which he 
prophesieil accurately the character 
modern warfare would assume. The 
book passed almost unnoticed save in 
Germany, where General Guderian, the 
German tank o.xpert, was not slow to 
perceive its excellence and ]>roiit by it, 
to the discomfiture of France in battle. 

One man, at least, in France had con- 
fidence in General de Gaulle, That man 
was M, Paul Reynaud, and in J une, 1 910, 
while the German offensive was well 

under way, Reynaud 
Reynaucl and brought l)e Gaulle into 
De Gaulle his cabinet and gave 

him a post at the War 
Ministry. It was then too late. Reynaud 
was doomed; the defeatists liad gained 
the upper hand. 

Despite Roynaud’s broadcast that 
France would continue the .struggle, 
from Africa if need be, the men of Vichy 
who overthrew him repudiated their 
country’s treaty obligations and cajutu- 
latcd to Germany in a manner which 
showed that some of them, at least, had 
hoped for some such outcome to the 
struggle. Fortunately, De Gaulle was 
at that time on a mission in this country. 
He refused to be a party to the ignomini- 
ous surrender. He knew that at the 
time of the Armistice France still had 
a large army intact upon the Italian 
frontier ; he knew that the French air 
force, though outnumbered by the 
Germans, had not been destroyed ; he 
knew that France’s fine Navy was at 
full strength ; he knew that France had 
vast territories overseas where there 
were French soldiers and French govern- 
ments still exercising their functions ; 
above all, he knew that, given the will 


1(> di) so. h'ratu’c could still <*otitiiiu<' tin* 
si niggle fnuii her great overseas terri- 
tories 111 coo|'crat ion with the lint ish 
Empire ami ail its I itMiiendous rcsourees. 

Knowing all t his, and bi'ing nut merely 
a theori.''! but a sohliiu’ who had pul 
his theories to the test iu the field (he 
had carried out the tank operations at 
J,aon, the only .successful count er-at 1 aek 
launched hy the French, and in a hig 
tank battle at Alibeville had sniaslicd 
his wav ten miles through t he (•erniaiis). 


he refused to aceept the Vichy goVOI'Il- 
menl’s surrender ami tetnained m 
Knglaml. where he I'aHital those of hi.s 
conn) rvineii who were determined to 
contiime tlie stiaiggle and proclaimed 
the e.vistence of a I^'n-e I'rance. 

hi a world hiimdcasl on August 12, 
(ieneral de Gaulle indicted tlie 
men of Vichy in scathing terms, and in 
the couise of hi.s speech declaicd : 

*' My aiiii, my sijlu aiiiK act so that* IH 

ot inoHjcutarv' tlusfM’titm, 1‘raMru ilficks 



LEADER OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES 


General Charles de Gaulle^ seen here on his return to London from the successful expedition 
to Duala at the end of October^ 1940, organized under the flag of Free France those of his 
• countrymen in all parts of the world who were determined to continue the struggle against 
the Nazis despite the French surrender. I’hoto^ Wide World 
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bars wliicli oiMitiiries ago was the symbol 
of J.orrai lie’s heroic resistance and which 
figured on tlic banner of France’s most 
venerated saint and liberator, Joan of 
Are. As leader of the Free French 
na^•M! forces he appointed Vice-Admiral 
jMuselicr (.see photograph in page 1007). 

It was obvious that in France itself, 
now completely dominated by the 
Nazis, General de Gaulle’s appeal could 
not be actively answered, but some of 
the French colonics refused to subscribe 
to the sliainefvd capitulation and pledged 
their adherence to the Allied cause. 
The first to tlo so was the Child Territory, 
in Central Equatorial Africa, a territory 
401,000 square miles in area bordering 


territory. 

De Gaulle announced the immedi- 
ate formation of a French land, sea, and 
air force, and adopted as its emblem the 
Cross of Lorraine— the red cross with two 


FREE FRANCE FIGHTS UNDER THE CROSS OF LORRAINE 
As symbol lor the land, sea and air forces which he promptly began to form, General de Gaulle 
chose the Cross of Lorraine which had been borne by Joan of Arc. The new flag is here seen 
displayed by men of a French destroyer that came to Britain after the French capitulation. 
Top, light tanks of the Free French army at exercises in Britain. 

Photos, liritish OjftctQl ; Crown Copyright ; Planet iiews 
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DE GAULLE AT DAKAR 

In September. 1940, General de 
Gaulle proceeded to Dakar with a 
small force of the Free French. 
Certain British naval units stood by. 
On the morning of SeptCEuber 23, 
he sent an envoy ashore In a launch 
(top) to parley with the French 
Governor-General. The party was 
fired upon and two officers wounded. 
Below, left, one is being helped 
aboard a Free French warship. An 
attempt to land De Gaulle's troops 
was prevented by fire from French 
warships and shore batteries ; some 
of the damage done by return fire 
is seen below, right. Convinced that 
only by a major operation involving 
much bloodshed to his country- 
men could Daker be forced, De 
Gaulle {seen left in conference 
with his officers) withdrew. 

Paramount yew^red : Keytone ; 
OJW. 
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STANDARDS FOR THE FREE FRENCH LEGION OF THE ORIENT 

In August, 1940, there was formed in Egypt a Free French Legion, mainly from units ol 
French Colonial infantry which had refused to' follow Vichy in surrendering to the Nazis 
Here is seen part of the ceremony when standards— Union Jack and Free French Banned— 

were presented at Ismailia. 

Photo, Keystone 


on Libya. Other African colonies fol- 
lowed suit, among them the Cameroons 
and French Equatorial Africa, as well 
as various small French possessions in 
India and in the Pacific, such as Nev/ 
Caledonia. The natural produce of the 
Cameroons is of particular importance 
in that it is rich in ground nuts, palm 
oil, and rubber. Morocco and Syria 
might have followed suit but for the 
fact that they were under the power of 
military rather than civil commanders, 
and General Nogues in Morocco and 
General Mittelhauser in Syria were un- 
willing to lose their commands by 
opposing the Petain government. 

On August 26, 1940, the first French 
forces formed in the Middle East to 
fight for Free France alongside the 
soldiers of the British Empire were 
reviewed in Cairo by General Wavell. 
They consisted mainly of units of French 
Colonial infantry which had refused to 
accept the capitulation. ' 

By the beginning of September 
teveral eminent Frenchmen had thrown 


in their lot with the Free French party, 
among them Generals Catroux, Dc 
Larminat, Sice and Legentilhomrae, 
Colonel Leclerc, Captain Lapie and M. 
Andre Labarthe. General Georges 
Catroux had been Governor of French 
Indo-China. Refusing to carry out the 
instructions sent to him by the Vichy 
government, he was superseded by 
Admiral Decoux. Although an Army 
Commander, whereas De Gaulle was 
only a brigadier, Catroux came to 
London and signed the simple form 
which made him a servant of Free 
. France under the leadership of his 
junior. 

General de Larminat was the French 
commander-in-chief in French Equa- 
torial Africa and Colonel Jheclerc was 
Governor and Military Commander of 
the Cameroons. General Paul Louis 
Legentilhomme was, at the time of the 
Armistice, in command of the Allied 
Forces at Djibuti, and he, too, refused 
to fall in with Vichy’s wishes. Captain 
Lapie, a distinguished Paris barrister, 


had joined his colonial regiment on 
the outbreak of war and fought with 
distinction in the Foreign Legion at 
Narvik. 

Vice-Admiral Muselier, whom, as 
previously stated, General de Gaulle 
appointed to be Commander of the Free 
French naval and air forces, was a 
captain in the Fusiliers . 

Marins (somewhat akin Vice-Admiral 

to the British Marines) 
when they played a notable part in the 
defence of Ypres in 1916, an action in 
which he was woimded. After that 
war he commanded the Second Cruiser 
Squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet 
and was also in charge of the naval and 
coast defences at Marseilles. On June 
10, 1940, he was at Bordeaux in charge 
of factories working for national defence. 
As soon as he heard of the impending 
armistice he drove at once to Paris * 
and managed to destroy several secret 
plans and plants in factories before the 
Germans arrived in the city. He 
escaped from Paris and went post-haste 
to Marseilles, making the journey in 
abandoned private cars, by lorry and 
even on a fire-engine amid the throng 
of refugees. On his arrival at Marseilles 
he rallied several naval officem and men, 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL AFTER NAZI RAID OF OCTOBER 16, 1940 


The Temple suffered in the enemy raids of September, 1940* and both the Hall and Library of the Inner Temple were 
damaged. But on the night of October j 6 more widespread destruction was wrought. Here is the scene in the famous 
Middle Temple Hall, dining place of students and benchers. The carved screen and minstrels' gallery had vanished, 
and there was a great hole in the eastern end of the Hall, Built in 1562-72, the Hall had witnessed the first perform- 
ance of Shakespeare's * Twelfth Night,* in 1602, Central 
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Increased * On^An'^nr^^ Gaulle 's example and his own untiring efforts the army of Free France quickl? 

It 1 caf;,p f„^ou^ H.M. the King inspected the Free French Forces. Ld is seen. top. arriving 

Alpins wL ^oo^ oart in M r ^t the left of the photograph are Chasseurs 

ft pins. Who took part m the operations in Norway. In the Nettiertands East Indies the Dutch authorities were 
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jLD 1EK£> Ot* THE COUNTRIES OVERRUN BY THE NAZIS 

wholeheartedW in favour of resistance to German aggression, and speeded up the work of defence. Left .s a pontoon 
I whoienearteaiy in lav « Netherlands Indian Army. When the French commander in Syria, General 

% MrtShwMr md«?d the cessation of hostilities at the end of June. 1940. a brig-de <>/ Polish troops serving with the 
t into Palestine to join the British. At right, part of this bngade is seen on the parade ground. 


French crossed into Palestine 
ffjritUk Official ; Crown Cop^/rrpAl 
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niannod a warship and sailed to Gib- 
raltar. Thence he was Hown to Britain 
in ail R.A.B'. machine and hastened to 
join forces with De Gaulle. 

M. Andi'6 Labarthc is a technical 
expert, and on his arrival in England 
as an adherent to the cause of Free 
France he was appointed Director* 
General of all French services connected 
with armaments and scientific re- 
search in Great Britain. 

General de Gaulle, having surrounded 
himself vrith a number of young and 
capable men, set up a Council of Defence 
of the Empire, composed of : 

General Catroux, former Governor of Indo- 
China ; 

Vice-Admiral Musclier, Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the Free French Navv and Air Force ; 


xA’ttan'ti c Ocean 


BELGIAN 

CONGO, 


freafrortch Passasslons 


nc/iy 


FREE FRENCH COLONIES 

This map shows the position in November, 

1940. A wedge ot Free French territory had 

been formed bridging Nigeria, the Belgian 

Congo and the Sudan, while to the North 
there was contact with Libya. 

General de Larminat, Governor-General of 
French Equatorial Africa ; 

M. Ebou 4 , Governor of the Chad Territory ; 

M. Sautofc, Governor of the French Est^- 
iislunents in the PaciQa ; 

General Sice, Army Medical Corps in 
Afiica ; 

Professor Rend Cassin, former President of 
the Ex-Servicemdn*s Association ; 

Rev. father Thierry d’Argentieu ; and 

Colond Leclerc, Commissary of the French 
Camcroons. 

At the same time he set to work 
to create a new army to carry on the 
fight. Hi« material consisted of French 
soldiers successfully evacuated from 
Dunkirk, many of whom were in 
British hospitals, units of the Chasseurs 
Alpins and the Foreign Legion brought 
back from Norway, and Frenchmen who 
had succeeded in escaping from France 
and reaching Britain by devious routes. 
Not until tills force was trained and 


cquippod c o ti 1 d 
he turn to the tusk 
his hiuul nchoil to 
perform. 

liis first e.\- 
pe (lit ion, un- 
fortunately, w a ,s 
somewhat of a 
fia.'jco. From the 
inforin:itif>n which 
r e a c h 0 tl h i m 
General <lc Gaulle 
had reason to be- 
lieve that a large 
proportion of tlie 
French population 
of Senegal sup- 
port cd his move- 
ment and would 
welcome his 
arrival. This in- 
formation may 
have been true, but 
it did not go far 
enough. General de 
Gaulle, in proceed- 
ing to Dakar with 
a small force, must 


hav^e been unaware 

both of the strength of the defences 
and of the predominance of pro-Vichy 
elements. 

On the morning of September 23, 
1940, General de Gaulle’s expeditionary 
force appeared before Dakar. Hi.s 
emissaries. Commanders d’Argenlieu, 
Gotsch, Becourt Foch and Perrin, went 


NOTABLE ADHERENT TO THE FREE FRENCH 
General Georges Catroux was Governor ol Indo-China until superseded 
on his refusal to carry out the instructions of the Vichy government. 
Making his way to London, he joined the Free French army under De 
Gaulle, who was nominally his junior in rank, and became a member 

of the Council of Defence. 

Photo, L.K.A. 


GENERAL PAUL LOUIS 
LEGENTILHOMMB 

When the French armistice was signed he 
was in command of the Allied forces based 
on Djibuti. Refusing to obey the behests 
of Vichy, he came to London and, like 
Catroux, joined De- Gaulle. 

Photo, Planet Howe 
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without weapons in a motor-launch, 
flying the Tricolor and a white H.-ig, to 
parley with the autlioritie.s. Tliev were 
fired upon before they could land and 
Commanders d’Argeulicu and Perrin 
were dangerously wounderl. Later, 
General do Gaulle having attempted to 
land liis troops peacefully, fire was 
opened by the Dakar authorities on the 
French sloops, “ Savorgnan de Brazza,” 
“ Commandant Duboc ” and “ Com- 
mandant Domine.” Several men were 
killed and many wounded. Then the 
fire of the port batteries wa.s directed 
against British vessel.s which were 
standing by to render support if needed. 

The Admiral commanding was loath 
to return the fire, and before .so doing 
made the following signal en clair'^; 
“ Will be compelled to return fire unle.s.s 
fire ceases, ” As the 
shore batteries .still con- Engagement 
tinned their fire was nt Dakar 
returned, and when the 
French battleship*^ Richelieu" joined 
hens to those of the coastal batteries a 
minor engagement developed. Three 
French submarines left harbour to attack 
our ships and two of them were sunk. 
When at last it became obvious that 
nothing less than a major operation 
could bring about the fall of Dakar, 
General de Gaulle, unwilling to be a 
party to a fight between Frenchmen, 
withdrew his troops and ships. 

It is certain that Vichy had somehow 
got wind of the projected expedition, 
for not only had all those Frenchmen 
who openly expressed their sympathy 







DUALA WELCOMED THE FREE FRENCH LEADER 

in October, 1940, De Gaulle visited French Airican territories which had shown sympathy 
with the Free French cause. At Duala in' the Cameroons he received a warm welcome, and 
this photograph shows the scene as his e^tpedition came alongside the quay. By the beginning 
ol November the whole wedge of territory from the Gulf of Guinea to the Sudan and the frontier 

of Libya was in Free French hands. (See map, page 

i^hotOt !*aramounl 


with the P’ree French cause been im- 
prisoned by order of the Governor, M. 
Boisson, shortly before the expedition 
came in sight, but three cruisers, the 
“ Gloire,” “ Montcalm ” and “ Georges 
Leygues ” {see illus. page 1107), were 
dispatched from Toulon to Dakar. The 
disappointing fashion in which this 
expedition petered out was a sad blow 
to the partisans of Free France through- 
out the world. 

Fortunately De Gaulle recovered from 
this check to his prestige in Africa by 
successes elsewhere. In October he set 
out on a tour of those French possessions 
which had shown their desire to link 
themselves to his cause. On October 
the 9th he arrived at Duala, capital 
of the French Cameroons, where he was 
warmly greeted by Colonel Leclerc, the 
Governor of the Colony, who assured 
him of the loyalty of the population. 

Duala, chief port of the country, is 
a place of great potentialities. It can 
dock ships up to the size of 10,000 tons. 
It is connected by railway with Yaounde 
and with N’kongsamba, close to the 
Nigerian frontier. There is also a good 
road sy.stem, which extends to the 


boundaries of the Province and affords 
easy communication with Chad. 

On October 22 the General reviewed 
a contingent of Free French forces in 
French Equatorial Africa and had a 
long conference with General Catroux 
at Fort Lamy in the Chad. This was 
the prelude to a fresh move. Libreville, 
Lambarene and Port Gentil in the 
Gabon colony of French Equatorial 
Africa were still centres of resistance by 
Vichy supporters, the last remaining 
centres in that area. At the beginning 
of November General de Gaulle's 
headquarters announced that despite 
the will of the population the garrison 
at Lambarene, under pressure from 
Vichy, had declared their opposition to 
Free France and had established a line 
of communication covering Libreville. 

But resistance there was not of long 
duration. Towards the end of the first 
week of November Free French forces 
under General de Larminat had occu- 
pied Lambarene, on November 10 Libre- 
ville surrendered, and on November 17 
Port Gentil fell into the hands of the 
Free French. Thus the whole wedge of 
territory from the Gulf of Guinea to the 
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GOVERNOR OF CHAD 
TERRITORY 

M. F£lix Sylvestre Ebou£, Governor of the 
Chad Territory in Equatorial Africa, was 
the first colonial governor to declare for 
De Gaulle. He became a member of the 
Council of Defence in August, 1940. 

borders of Libya and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan was in the hands of 
Free France. So far, however, General 
de Gaulle's forces had played no part 
in major military operations. But their 
chance was soon to come. 






Historic Documents. CLXXXV—CLXXXVII 

ILL-FATED EXPEDITION TO DAKAR 


At the head of a Free French Force, accompanied by British naval units, General dc 
Gaulle appeared otf the French colonial port of Dakar on September 23, 1940. But 
his reception was hostile* and the expedition was soon withdrawn. We give here staie- 
menls of the Free French military and naval leaders* followed by Mr. Churchill's 
explanation of the part played by the Royal Navy in this unfortunate enterprise. 


ComruNiQui issued by General de Gaulle's IIejVD' 
QUARTERS* SEPTEMBER 24* IlUO : 

C AIA.KD to Dakar by numerous Frenclimon anxious to 
hglit at his side, General de Gaulle aj>peared with LVonch 
soldiers and sailors before the fortress. The nav^al 
author! ti^ at Dakar ordered lire to be opened on General 
de Gaulle’s emissaries, who had come ^viihovit weapons in a 
motor-launch, flyinj^ the Tricolor and the white llag of truce. 
These emissaries were Commander d'Argeiilieu, Commander 
Gotsch, Commander B^court Foch* and Commander Pemo, 
Commander d’Argenlieu and Coinmander Porriii were 
seriously wounded, 

Fiater, General de Gaulle having attempted to land lus 
troops peacefully, fire was opened by the Dakar authorities 
on the l^ench sloops ** Savorgnan de Bra^/a*” ** Commandant 
Duboc,*’ and " Commandant Doniine.'^ Several men were 
killed and many were wounded. General de Gaulle then 
withdrew his troops and ships, not wishing to be a party to a 
fight between Frencbnien, 

The operations decided upon to prevent French West Africa 
from falling under German control are continuing, and it may 
confidently be expected that* thanks to the determination 
of General de Gaulle and to the patriotism of the military 
and civilian population, they will lead finally to the rallying 
of French West Africa to the flag of Free France. 

Admiral Museiaer, Head of the Free French Navy, in 
A World Broadcact, October 2 : 

H itherto I have preserv^cd the most rigorous silence 

the acts of Marshal Petaiti s Oo\ ernment, 
as 1 still hoped that he would go down to history solely as 
the victor of Verdun. But since tliis Government has given 
orders to fire upon our emissaries at Dakar* on our chaplain, 
Commander d’Argenlieu* and on Marshal Foch s giandson, 
flince it has had our ships machine-gimned and our patriots 
illegally tried, I feel myself obliged to speak* 

First of all, I defy anyone to prove that any of my ofiicers 
or of my sailors are in' the pay of a foreign Power, or are 
acting against their country, any more than I am myself* 
So far as our action against France is concerned I wish to 
emphasize that our ships and our sailors at Dakar had orders 
not to fire against Frenchmen. M^e prefer to be martyrs 
rather than ossassins- 

Admiral Darlan, at the end of May you had already conr 
etituted a Naval Ck>urt and had the Captain commaiitling the 
Naval Forces at Boulogne condemned to 20 years’ penal 
servitude for having ordered the town to be abandoned 
before he had exhausted all the means of resisUnce in his 
power* And yet a month later you committed a far greater 
crime* Betraying your proniLse given to our Allies, you 
abandoned the fight at a time when our Fleet was intact 
and its personnel desired nothing more than to continue 
the fight in order to expel the invader. 

On Jur^e 19, in a code message which has become histone, 
you ordered the whole Navy to pursue the fight with their 
fiercest energy- We know how well the French sailors replied 
to your appeal, how they loft their families and their goods 
and amid the gravest dilllcultles made their way to Great 
Britain and to Africa In the hope of continuing the battle 
against the enemy- It woa then. Admiral Darlan, that you 
committed the greatest fault that ^ a leader can commit* in 
commanding the men entrusted to you to lay down their 
orma. By this sin against the spirit you placed all your 
subordinates In an odious position, in that their difficulty 
woa not to do their duty but to discover wherein their duty 
lay, God knows what catostrophess this moral crisis* which 
you imposed upon us all, has brought. And yet a single 
word from you would have been enough for all our colonics 
. to hAVO ranged themaolvea on the side of our Navy, and 


France, martyred but not bealen, cotikl have coiitimied to 
tight with honour and to know that Huh solution would 
have been the best. 

I deplore tliat Freiich blood f^bould have been spill in 
Africa. 1 deplore equally tbal Admiral Darlaii’s should 
have devoted its energi(!S to tlio sole end of carrying out 
Hitler's and Mu'ssol ini's ordeis to fire against French sailors 
and, the most shameful incident in the liistory of our Navy, 
against officers sailing under a flag of truce* Tins has been 
the crowning act of ignominy on tlie part of the man who. 
after tlio Armistice, could have been the saviour of tlie 
French Navy and of the French Enipirc, but who, lacking the 
necessary courage or foresight, will go down to history the 
** Admiral wlio surrendered/' 


Mil Churchill, in a Speech in the IIonsE op Comptons, 
October S : 

I DO not propose to give the lion'll' a detailed account of the 
eplstjde at Dakar. * . . This operation was primarily 

French, and although wc vs’ere ready to give it a me.'tsure of 
support, W'hich in certain circumslarices might have heen 
decisive, wo were no more anxious than was General de 
Gaulle to get involved in a lengtliy or sanguinary conflict 
with the Vichy Govern men t. 

There is, bowev^er, one pai‘i of this story on which 1 shouUl 
like to reassure the House* a^ it concerns his .Majesty's Govern- 
ment alone and dues not afTcct those witli whom we have 
been working. The whole situation at Dakar was transformed 
in a most unfavourable manner by the arrival tlivre of the 
tlirce French cruisois: and three deslroyei's which carried with 
them a number of Vichy partisans, evidently of a most bitter 
type* These partisans were sent t(i overawe the population* 
to grip the defences* and to see to the ellicient manning of 
the powerful shore batteries* The policy wliicli his Majesty's 
Government has been pul's uing towards the \^ichy wau'ships 
was not to interfere with them unless they appeared to he 
proceeding to enemy ^controlled ports. Obviously, however, 
while General de Gaulle's enterpi-ise wiis proceeding it was 
specially important to prevent any of them reaching Dakar. 
By a series of accidents and some erroi's which have been made 
the subject of disciplinary action or arc now subject to fomcial 
inquiry, neither the First Sea lx>rd nor the Cabinet were 
infonned of the approach of these ships to the Straits of 
Gibraltar until it was too late to stop them passing through* 
Orders wore instantly given to stop them at Casablanca or, 
if that failed* to prevent them entering Dakar. If we could 
not cork them in we could at least* we lioped* liave corked 
them out, but although every effort was made to execute 
these orders these efforts failed* The Vichy cruisei's wore, 
however, prevented from carrying out their further purpose 
of attacking the Free French colony of Duala ; and of the four 
French vessels concerned two succeeded in regaining Dakar, 
while two were overtaken by our cruisers and induced to 
return to Casablanca without any actu.al violence. 

The fighting which ensued between the shore batteries at 
Dakar, reinforced by the 10-inch guns of the damaged 
" Hie belie u,’'’ and the British squadron was pretty stiff* Two 
Vieby submarines which attacked the Fleet were sunk* the 
crew of one being happily saved. Two of the French destroyers 
wore set on fire and one of the cruisers was heavily hit and 
the ** Richelieu” herself suffered further damage. On our part 
we had two ships, one a battleship and the other a light 
cruiser, which suffered damage* 

What fin irony of fate it is that this finePi'ench Navy which 
Admiral Darlan shaped for so many years to fight in the 
common cause against German aggression should now be 
employed ae the tool of Gorman and Italian masters whose 
policy eoatempLates not merely tlie defeat and mutilation 
of Prance but her final desti'uciion as a great nation I 




Diary of the War 


OCTOBER. 1940 


October 1, 1940. bomb Berlin. 

l^LTgets in the Ruhr and aerodromes 
and bases along coasts. Bombs fall by 
day on London and two Welsh coastal 
towns* Night raiders attack London, 
Merseyside and Midlands town. Enemy 
lose five "planes, Britain three. Liner 
“ Highland Patriot ” sunk. 

October 2. C.-in-C. Mediterranean 
reports that British naval forces carried 
out sweep in eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean from Sept* 20 to Oct, 2* R.A.F, 
bomb German oil plants, goods yards 
and aerodromes, docks and shipping. 
Many daylight atLicks on London and 
S.E, coastal towns. Widespread night 
raids. Enemy lose 10 aircraft. 

October 3* Day raids on Rotterdam, 
Dunkirk and Cherbourg, Enemy drop 
bombs at random during day raids over 
I^ndon, Thames valley and elsewhere. 
Small-scale night raids. 

October 4, Admiralty announce recent 
destruction of seven German and two 
Italian U-boats. Single enemy aircraft 
bomb central and north London, and S.E, 
coastal town. Small -scale night attack 
on London* Enemy lose three aircraft, 
Britain one, 

October 5. Sir Charles Portal ap- 
pointed head of R,A.P. Air battles over 
Kent and Sussex coasts. Heavy night 
attacks on London and adjacent areas. 
Enemy lose 23 aircraft, Britain nine, 
R,A,F, bomb targets in the Rulir, Brest 
harbour and barges at Gravelines, Raids 
on Benghazi, Tobruk and Bardia. 

October 6. Daylight raids on nearly 
20 places in Home Counties* Two raiders 
shot down, R.A,F. bomb ports of Ostend, 
Calais and Boulogne, ba^es at Dutch 
bases, and sink armed merchant vessel, 

October 7. Mass day attacks on 
Britain, including five on London, Night 
raids on London, Liverpool and other 
districts. Nazis lose 27 aircraft, Britain 
16, Strong forces of R.A.F. make night 
raid on Berlin, bombing power stations. 

October 8, Dive-bombers make morn- 
ing attack on Central London, and 
another raid at night* Eight enemy 
aircraft destroyed; Britain loses two, 
R.A.F. attack Boulogne and Lorient by 
day, and Bremen, Wilhelmshaven and 
many other targets at night. Bombing 
raids on Bardia, Solium and Assab. 

October 9, Enemy fighter-bombers do 
damage in Kent and Sussex and some 
reach London* At night London suffers 
l2-bour destructive raid, bombs falling in 
40 districts. Enemy lose four aircraft^ 
Britain one.- R.A.F. bomb oil plant at 
Homburg, barges and bridges near 
Helder, Texel aerodrome and shipping 
at Le Havre, and at night heavily raid 
targets in the Ruhr and Channel ports. 

October 10. Navy bombard Cherbourg 
by night. R.A.P. heavily attack Calais 
and gun positions across Straits* Night 
raids on Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, 
Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and Amsterdam. 
Enemy make day attacks on south-east 
coastal towns. At night bombs fall in 36 


London districts, Merseyside, Wales, 
Midlands and elsewhere* Five raiders 
destroyed ; Britain also loses five. 

October H. Many R.A.F, raids in 
Libya and Eritrea* By day enemy drop 
boml>s in Kent, Sussex and Thames 
Estuary, Night raids on over 50 areas in 
London and Home Counties, ^lerseyside 
and other N,W, towns. Eight raiders 
destroyed ; Britain loses nine fighters* 
Invasion bases on French coast heavily 
bombed at night* 

October 12, H.M.S, Ajax ” sinks 
three Italian destroyers in Mediterranean. 
Cruiser “ Liverpool damaged by aerial 
torpedo but reaches port. R.A.F. 
attack Berlin and many industrial 
targets in Germany and Holland, Bardia 
and Tobruk raided. Heavy night raids on 
London and a Midland town. Enemy 
lose II arreraft, Britain ten- 

October 13, Day raids over Kent and 
London, At night 36 London districts 
are bombed and 20 provincial areas. 
Two enemy and two British aircraft lost. 
R.A.P, raid Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, 
targets in Ruhr, and Zeebrugge Mole. 

October 14. Small-scale enemy 
activity over Britain during day. Night 
raids continuous and heavy over London, 
Liverpool and elsewhere. B.A,F. bomb 
Berlin, Stettin, Hamburg and Hanover. 

October 15. Announced that British 
submarines have sunk two armed merchant 
and two supply ships in Mediterranean. 
Dunkirk bombarded by Navy. R.A.P. 
bomb Kiel, Hamburg, Boulogne, Flushing, 
Lorient and Brest. Many daylight attacks 
over S.E* England. Heavy night raid 
on London* Nazis lose IS aircraft, 
Britain 15. 

October 16. Admiralty announce de- 
struction of three Gorman supply ships 
and two escort vessels. Successful raids 
on Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen, Cuxhaven 
and Leuna. Indiscriminate night bombing 
over London, Liverpool, Wales and S.E, 
and S.W. England. Six raiders down. 

October 17. Navy engage four enemy 
destroyers 100 miles S.W* of Land"s End, 
but they escape under darkness. Day 
attack on power station at Brest. Bombs 
fall during day in S.E. 'England. Canter- 
bury damaged. Longest night raid on 
London. Vice-Admiral Tovey appointed 
C.-in-O* Home Fleet* 

October 18. Night raids by B*A.F. 
on Kiel, Hamburg and targets in the 
Ruhr. Bombing attacks continue on 
Italian bases in Libya and Rhodes. 
Bombs fall by day in S,B. England and 
Scotland* London raided at night. 

October 19, Enemy make three main 
attacks at nighh— against London, Mid- 
lands and towns in north-west. Two 
raiders destroyed. Many successful 
operations by R*A,F, on African fronts 
and in Dodecanese Islands. 

October 20. Berlin raided twice during 
night. Other targets are Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven, Essen, and plants at 
M^tan, Turin and Aosta. Nazis lose 
seven aircraft over Britain. 


October 21, Two Italian destroyers 
attack British convoy in Bed Sea; one 
sunk by H*M*S* Kimberley*** B*A.P. 
raid Boulogne and Gravelines- Night 
attack on Hamburg and other targets. 
Bombs fall by day on London, Midlands 
and N*W- England* Heavy night attack 
on Merseyside* Four raiders down, 
October 22* Italian aircraft attack 
Perim, in Straits of Bab el Mandeb- 
Fierce air fight over Kent, ' At night 
raiders reach London and Midlands. 
Three enemy "planes destroyed ; Britain 
loses six* Hitler receives Laval in Prance. 

October 23* H.M, minesweeper *‘Dun- 
dalk reported sunk* R,A,P* bomb 
Berlin, Emdcn, Magdeburg, Hanover 
and other targets. Two supply ships 
torpedoed by Beaufort aircraft. Night 
bombers make gliding raids on London, 
October 24, R*A-P- attack Ostend, 
Gravelines, Calais and convoy off Zee- 
brugge- Night raids on Berlin, Hamburg, 
Hanover, dock*s and shipping in Germany 
and occupied countries. Bombs fall by 
day in London area and S. England* 
October 25. German torpedo-boat and 
Italian supply ship reported sunk by 
British submarines. H-M. destroyer 
** Venetia ” reported sunk. Violent 
engagement with heavy shore guns and 
British and German bombers centres 
round British convoy approaching Straits. 
No ship receives direct hit. E,A*F. attack 
Kiel, Bremen, Cuxhaven, Amsterdam 
and other places. Bombs fall by day on 
London. Widespread night raids. Enemy 
lose 17 aircraft, Britain 10. 

October 26. Empress of Britain " 
sunk by bombing. ' Enemy supply ship 
sunk off Norway, Day raiders' bomb 
London shopping centre. Main night 
attacks directed on London and Midlands. 
Enemy lose six aircraft, Britain two. 
R.A.P. bomb Berlin, Stettin, Leuna, 
Cologne, docks, ports and aerodromes* 
October 27. Bombs fall by day on 
London, places in S,E, England and in 
Hants* Main night attack on N.W. and 
Midlands. Enemy lose 10 aircraft, Britain 
eight. R.A,P. bomb Skoda works at 
Pilsen and many targets in Germany. 

October 28. Italy invades Greece, 
across Albanian border. R,A.F- bomb 
German naval bases, oil depots, railway 
centres and 19 aerodromes* Night raids 
on London, Merseyside, N.B* England 
and Midlands. Enemy lose four aircraft. 

October 29. Greeks holding positions 
against* Italians. R,A.P. bomb BerUn, 
docks and shipyards, railways and aero* 
dromes. Pour day attacks on S.B. and 
London ; three on Portsnaouth area. 
Night raids on London and Merseyside. 
Enemy lose 30 aircraft, Britain seven. 

October 30. Day attack on Cherbourg. 
Night raids on Antwerp, Flushing and 
Emden. Bombs on London and Midlands* 
Enemy lose nine aircraft, Britain five, 
October 31. Slight Italian advance 
down west coast of Greece* First B,A.P* 
raid on Naples* Fierce air battle* ovear 
Mersa Matruh. Minor raids over Britain* 
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BRITAIN’S OTHER ALLIES: CZECHS, POLES, 
BELGIANS, DUTCH, AND NORWEGIANS 

C^ech Legion in Britain — Technical Aid in Armaments Production— Polish 
Airmen in. the Battle of Britain — Dilemma of the Belgian Cabinet : Leading 
Ministers Come to Britain — Policy of Free Belgians — Congo Holds Firm - 
Belgian Pilots in the R.A.F. — Norwegian Naval Units — Position of Denmark — 

Danish Volunteers with the British Forces — Dutch Government in London — 

The Netherlands Indies — Fine Work of Dutch Sailors 


I N the measure of their ability, 
Britain’s other Allies — Czechs, 

Poles, Norwegians, Dutch a n d 
Belgians^ — made their contribution to 
the common cause. Some of them 
brought considerable assets in the shape 
of gold, ships and fighting men to Great 
Britain. Some had. valuable colonies. 
The least tangible asset but* perhaps 
ultimately to prove the greatest con- 
tribution on their part to victory was the 
goodwill of millions of their countrymen 
living under the Nazi yoke. In the 
' statesmen of Britain’s foreign Allies the 
Empire had a very potent propaganda 
weapon, the effect of which was felt not 
only in Europe but also in the U.S.A., 
with its huge cosmopolitan population. 

Of the Czech army little remained 
after the overrunning of France. In 
France the Czech Legion, composed of 
soldiers who had escaped from Czecho- 
slovakia and Czech citizens recruited in 
France, fought valiantly. Two regi- 
ments, the 1st and 2nd, after a gallant 
rearguard action from the Loire man- 
aged to reach England, With other 
Czech soldiers they formed the nucleus 
of a new Czech Legion on British soil, 
constituted under a comprehensive 
military agreement between Britain and 


the Provisional Czech GoveninuMit. The 
re-equi])tnent and organization of this 
Legion was one of the first tasks of the 
Provisional Government, which (‘.s- 
tablished its H.Q. in London in July, 
1940, under the Presidency of Dr. Henes. 

Other Czech soldiers and pilots suc- 
ceeded, after hazardous journeys through 
unoccupied countries, in reaching the 
Near East, where they swelled the 
cosmopolitan ranks of the forces muler 
General Sir Archibald Wavcll. 

Re-equipment was already so far 
adv^anced in August, 1940, tliat Czech 
air squadrons were able to take part in 
the Battle of Britain. One Czech unit 
alone destroyed 38 enemv aircraft. The 
Czech airmen went into action with one 
date in their minds — March 10, 1939 — 
when Hitler had overrun Czecho- 
slovakia. September 15, 1940, was 
memorable for Czech airmen. On that 
day they brought down 15 Nazi aircraft 
over England. Czech bomber crew.s in 
September attacked the railway goods 


yarti at Brussels and also took part in 
other cross-Channel oi)erations. 

Czech citizens in Brit i in — mo.stly 
skilled craftsmen not mobilized for tlic 
military services — went to work in tlie 
war factories. Tlie technical .staff of a 
large Bren gun factory in Britain con- 
sistetl entirely of Czechs who had 
succeeded in escaping from Czecho- 
slovakia after the German occupation. 
Mr. Edvard Outrata, Czechoslovak 
Defence Minister and former Managing 
Director of his country’s great Bren 
gim factory, brought his secrets and hi.s 
technical collaborators to England when 
the Germans became too inquisitive. 

When Goering, appalled by his heavy 
air losses, temporarily abandoned the 
daylight Battle of Britain in the autumn 
of 1940, the Poles, more than any other 
British Ally, couhl claim a decisiv'c role 
in our victory. Their courage and dash 
was proved hundreds of times in the air, 
on land and at sea. Consumed with 
intense hatred for the persecutors of 


PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL CZECH GOVERNMENT 

IN BRITAIN 

On July 23, 1940, Britain recognized the Czech National Committee as the Provisional Czech 
Government and concluded with it a comprehensive mtlitarj agreement. Here the President, 
Dr, Edvard Benes, is visiting Czech troops at a camp in Britain, 

P}wlo, Wid^ World 








CZECH FIGHTER PILOT 


Czech airmen were formed into a bomber 
and a fighter squadron of tlie Royal Air 
Force in time to take part in the Battle 
of Britain* The fighter squadron shot 
down seven Messerschmitt Jaguars and a 
Dornier 215 in a single engagement. Above, 
one of the Czech fighter pilots with the 
squadron mascot* 
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their countrymen, eager to avenge the 
pitiful French collapse and imbued with 
reckless spirit and scorn of death which 
has always been a characteristic of the 
Polish race, the Poles earned the highest 
tributes from their British and other 
comrades in arms. Polish fighter and 
bomber pilots managed to get to Britain 
with no considerable losses after the 
French collapse. They were quick to 
appreciate the quality of the Spitfires, 
Hurricanes and Blenheims placed at 
their disposal. Within a few weeks of 
being ranged in operational units with 
the R. A.F. they had accounted for more 
than 500 German machines. 


The Poles well and truly avenged the 
bombardment of Warsaw. Of their 
Nazi \dctims, 109 machines were claimed 


Polish 
Airmen’s 
V engeance 


by the famous Polish 
Squadron No, 303, 
named after the great 
Polish national hero, 


Kosciusko. The thrilling narratives of 


Polish pilots relieve for the reader whaf 
night otherwise be a monotonous series 


of triumphs. Their- successes began on 
August 8 with two Messerschmitts shot 
down. On September 1 a Polish 
sergeant-pilot destroyed five Gerinan 
’planes in one day. On September 5 
the Poles shot down 12 German 
machines ; the next day, eight ; and on 
the following day, in an air battle 
over London, 11 German ’planes fell to 
their guns in the morning and another 
13 in the afternoon. On September 26 
the Tadeusz Kosciusko squadron 
brought down 13 out of 34 German 
Heinkels. King George was pre.sent at 
the Polish fighter base when the piloLs 
took ofi. 

Well did the Poles deserve the tribute 
of a British pilot : “ They are great 
lads ” ; and that of a Briti.sh Squadron- 
Leader taking i’olish airmen into the 
fray, who declared : “ These Poles are 
so brave. One feels ashamed to have 
nerves.” Typical of the Polish spirit 
is this story of a wounded pilot. 

“ We found a formation of German 
bombci’s witli an escort of fighters. We went 
into the attack, I liit one of the booibers. 
It canght tire and went down, I saw it 
slowly break np in the air, 1 still had some 
ammunition left and did not like the idea of 
returning to iny ba.se with it* A little later 
I saw nine German bonibois. I sailed in and 
damaged one of thenn But he did not go 
dow'n and 1 thoiiglit it a pity to leave him 
in uncertainty, for he might manage to 
Jimp back to hb base* So 1 attacked him a 
second time and polbbcd him olT, Then I 
wii-s hit myself,” 

Anotlier pilot, failing to shoot down 
the enemy, opened out and drove 
straight at the German. The two 
machines locked and crashed. The 
young Pole died in the ambulance on 


his way to hospital. His last words 
were : “ But I got him all the same, and 
it was worth it.” There is the story, too, 
of the heroic Polish doctor attached to 
No. 303 squadron, who seized a bomb 
with fuse burning and rushed with it 
away from a damaged Polish bomber 
which had just landed, thereby saving 
the lives of the bomber crew. 

As bomber crews the Poles were 
equally daring and successful. Their 
special knowledge of German objectives 
proved of immense value. Whether 
Berlin or the Ruhr were to be bombed, 
the Poles were always agog to attack. 

The extension of the Polish-British 
military Agreement to include the 
formation of a Polish Air Force and 
bomber force amply justified itself. 
Well did they live up to the proud words 
of General Sikorski, the Polish C.-in.-C., 
when he visited Polish airmen at their 
stations. He said ; 

** The terms of the Agreement proposed 
by us have been accepted in their entirety by 
Hb Majesty's Government- They assure 
us full rights as members of the armed forces » 
of the Polish Kepublic* Maintaining the 
- splendid tradition of the Polish air forccj we 
shall not betray that trust*” 

The Polish armed forces meanwhile 
had little chance of showing their 
prowess. Many Polish soldiers fell in 
France and Norway, but 20,000 were 
evacuated from the southern ports of 
France alone during the four days 
June 21 to June 25. They consisted of 
proven fighting troops from the Brigade 
of Highland Chasseurs, who had won 
laurels not only in their country but at 
Narvik and afterwards in Brittany ; 



FIRST MEETING OF THE CZECH GOVERNMENT IN LONDON 


On August 2 , 1940, the Cabinet of the new Czech Government met for the first time. Left to 
right : Hubert Ripka, Foreign Secretary ; George Slavik, Minister of Interior ; Frantisek ^ 
Nemec, Minister for Social Welfare ; Jan Becko, Secretary for Social Welfare ; Mgr. 
Shramek (standing), Premier; Maj.-Gen. Sergej Ingr, Minister for War; Edvard Outrata, ; 
Defence Minister ; Maj-Gen. Rudolf Viest, Secretary for War ; Stefan Osusky, Minister of - 

State ; Ladislav Feieraband, Minister of State. 
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Polish troops ioiipjit in Norway, and (i) a 
iHiit is seon here Roint; into action ; 3.000 of 
tliein attacked 5,000 Germans at Narvik. 
In July General Sikorski, their C.-in-C., 
decorated the standard of the Polish Hiph- 
land Brifjade (3I, wluch meanwhile had seen 
service also In France. A Polish squadron 
of the R. A, F. shot down i og German ai rcraft 
diirinf; September, 1940 ; in (2) a scrjieant* 
pilot is reporting to the station intelligence 
officer. President Rackic%vicz (4), is seen 
aboard the Polish Navy's depot ship 


t 
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there was the First ])i vision of Grena- 
diers, of whom the Commander of tlie 
20th Army Corps of the Fourth French 
Armv said : “ If the French High Com- 
niand had ])ossessed ten divisions of the 
same qualitv, there would have been no 
defeat ” : also the Second Division of 
Chasseurs and the Motor Armoured 
llrigade, wliicli saved not only itself 
l)ut most of its equipment and brouglit 
it to Mritain, after fighting a way 
through botli Germans and French who 
wished to disarm them. 

National status was awarded tiie 
Pole.s in an agreement signed by Mr. 
AViuston Churehili and the I’olisli Prime 
Mini.ster, General Sikorski, providing 
for the organisation of the Polish armed 
forces as an entity and reaffirming tlio 
determination of both Governments 
to prosecute the war to a success ful 
conclusion. 

While Poli.sh airmen fought in the 
skies over Britain, the Polish Navy, its 
losses in Norway made up by gifts of 
vesseLs from the British Navy, carried 
out with courage and persi.stence it.s 
allotted patrol and convoy tasks. A 
Poli.sh sliip made a daring escape from 
A’ ichy-cont rolled Dakar. In fighting off 
raiders, destroying U-boats and pursu- 
ing the enemv wherever he was to he 
found, the I’oles wore never baekward. 


Twentv-five thou.sand seamen and 
9,000 vessels, with a total tonnage of 
1,000,000 — this was Norway's most 
important contribution to the Allied 
cause. Norway, like Poland and Hol- 
land, succeeded in removing her gold 
re.servc at the time of the German in- 
vasion and was able to pay all llu' 
expenses of her military, naval and ad- 
ministrative .service.s from her own 
resouices. At the end of November. 1910, 
Hr. Johan Nygaartlsvold, the Norwegian 
Premier in London, was able proudly to 
declare that tlie n\iclens of a new Nor- 
wegian army, with modern equipment, 
and a new Norwegian navy, with a larger 
number of sea going vesschs than at any 
time before, and a modern Norwegian 
Air Force, with figliters and homhors, 
had been created. Norwegians in 
Canada got together to form an Air 
Force unit, and Norwegian naval men 
under Norwegian command were active 
in tlie North Sea in small fast motor 
torpedo boats, and whale-catchers armed 
and incorporated in the Navy, Some 
of the 50 destroyers supplied to Britain 
by the United States were also manned 
by Norwegian sailors. Norway bore her 
full share of losses from attacks by Nazi 
'planes, submarines and .surface craft. 
Especially regrettable was the loss of 
Norway’s largest liner, the “ Oslo Fiord,” 



A DESTROYER OF THE FREE NORWEGIAN NAVY 

Crown Prince Olaf is here seen leaving a Norwegian destroyer after a visit of inspection. 
By the end of November, 1940, there was in active cooperation with the Royal Navy a large 
number of Norwegian naval units, including many small patrol craft and anti-submarine vessels. 
Some of the destroyers taken over from the United States were manned by Norwegians. 

Photo. British Official : Croiim Copyright 


1H,073 ton-s, which was sunk by a mine 
off Newcastle-on-Tync. 


The po.sition of Denmark as regards 
the common cause Tvas somewhat 
peculiar. Of Denmark’s 700 steamers, 
120 were under French 
and Britisli fiag.s soon 
after the invasion of 
Denmark, Many others 
were added to this number through 
negotiation with Danish shipowners in 
Britain and the United States. Many 
Danish volunteers were serving in the 
Briti.sh armed forces. 


Relations 

with 

Denmark 


Perhaps the best definition of Den- 
mark’s relations with the Allies was that 
given some time later by Mr, Butler, 
Under-Sccretarv for Foreign Affairs. 
He said : “ H.M. Government cannot 
maintain diplomatic relations with the 
Danisli Government since that Govern- 
ment were under enemy control. Fur- 
thermore, H.M. own representatives had 
been expelled from Denmark. Mean- 
while, the Danish Minister in London 
continued to have diplomatic privileges 
and could act in a semi-official capacity." 
This did not alter the fact that many 
Danes, including some three to four 
thousand seamen, were serving willingly 
under the British flag ; while hopes for 
the formation of an independent Danish 
Government among prominent Danes 
outside Denmark were strongly enter- 
tained in some quarters. 

A picturesque sight in London in 
the autumn of 1940 was the Dutch 


Marechaiissee police, in their dark-blue 
brocaded uniforms, guarding Queen 
AA^ilhelmina’s Government, which occu- 
pied the four floors of Stratton House, 
Piccadilly. This building was a Hague 
in miniature. Holland had rescued 


intact most of her immense gold and 
American dollar reserves, and paid 
entirely for the equipment and main- 
tenance of her armed forces ser\'ing with 
the Allies. The Dutch Dutch 

land forces, consisting Government 

at first of a few liundred , , 

, , in London 

soldiers and airmen who 

had arrived in Britain from Holland, 
Belgium and France in an exhausted 
and ill - equipped condition, were 
speedily transformed into an efficient, 
magnificently equipped Dutch Legion. 
AVithin a few weeks of their arrival 
Dutch airmen, who, with their steady 
temperament, proved -excellent for 
shipping patrol work, were earning high 
praise from the Admiralty. Dutch 
armed units were entrusted with the 
guarding of aerodromes and defen<» 
sections along the coast, and then 
numbers increased as ever more Dutch 
subjects were called up for service. 

As regards the Navy, three centuries 
ago the British sailor had no more 
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ilciully or ii'spi'rti'tl oiioiny than llio 
Dutch " ilaiitjo ' ov ' Little as 

the pcO]>lc oi the Nelherlaiuls callctl 
their sailoi's. It tia>k the Na/a iiivasiou 
to reverse the priU'css aiul ran^e the 
Wliite Knsijrn aiul the UeiL Wlnti^ aiul 
Blue of the Xetherlaiuls side by siile. 
Details of the Dnttdi Xuvy's exploit^ 
iiuist await oltieial revelations* but such 
sitTnals as that sent hv the hirst bon! 


oerasiunal >|uMaal 
^eiviee lilce thr‘ 
1 1 ansjuni inu o f 
Priiu'css J uliana 
to banada, the 
1 biti'h ^ h i p 
ent irely nianiu'd 
hv Diiti'h ereus, 
w t' r e €‘uiulnviai 


DUTCH LEGION IN BRITAIN 

Soldiers of Holland who cscajjpd to Britain 
alter the Nazi con<)uest were soon cn^hodied 
in a. hnely equipped Dutch Lot^ion, Sonic of 
the troops are seen here at En^^hsli lessons 
Airmen from the Netlierlands flew Avro 
Ansons with the R.A.F. below * while 
others served ivith Naviil aii craft- 




the quality ol ttunr 
work. Some Dutch 
Wiirshipt^i like the 
g a U a u t “ V a n 
Galen," wliicVi 
f o u g li t o f¥ 3t) 
d i v e- bombing at- 
tacks before being 
sunk, had already 
cone do w 11 i n 
Dutch waters. But 
after four days" 
fighting most of 
the sliips of the 
Royal Dutch Navy, 
though . battle- 
scarred, were still 
able to make the 
crossing to Britain, 
where they were 
provided with de- 
Gaussing and other 
essential equip- 
ment. 




NETHERLANDS INDIES 
DEFENCES 

Though cut off from the mothercountry.the 
Dutch East Indies forged ahead in defensive 
measures which in ensuing months were 
immensely to strengthen Army^ Navy, and 
Air Force and the supply organizations. 
Left is a scene in a Java ordnance shop 
making artillery and range finders. 

iJritiyh Official ‘ Ccawn Cojft/rifjhi . 
Planet Atic'-y 


in exactly the 
same way as 
units of the 
British Navy 
— ill convoying, 
mine - sweeping, 
mine-laying and 
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PREMIER OF THE NETHERLANDS 

On the resignation, through ill-healtli, of 
Jonkheer de Geer in August, 1940, Professor 
P, S. Gerbrandy (who then held the post of 
Minister of Justice in Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Government) became Premier of the 
Netherlands. 

Photo f Ktyston^ 

British vessel, said : ” Do not forget that 
piece of leg of mine.” 

The presence of Queen Wilhelmina in 
London was a great moral factor for the 
Allies and for the Dutch under German 

rule. Broadcasting to her 
Queen people in September, 
Wilhelmina ’s ]9t0, soon after her 
Confidence sixtieth birthday. Queen 
Wilhelmina announced a 
contribution of 5,000,000 guilders by the 
Dutcli Hast Indies for the Allied struggle. 
A gift of 40 Spitfires and 18 Lockheed 
Hudson bombers to the R.A.F. was one 
result of this. The Queen expressed her 


resolute faith in an Allied victory. “ The 
Netherlands will rise again. The 
Netherlands will be free,” she declared. 
Other gifts by the Dutch included 
£50,000 to the Lord flavor of London’s 
Fund for Air Raid Victims. 

The Dutch East Indies, which gave 
Holland 30 per cent of the world’s 
rubber production, 17 per cent of the 
world’s tea, and other valuable raw' 
materials, afforded repeated evidence of 
their will to win, in spite of economic 
pressure by Japan. Far from showing 
signs of collap.=;e, as the Japanese 
seemed to anticipate would follow the 
cotifjuc.st of the mother country, the 
Dutch East Indies began to build up 
formidable armed forces. The re- 
equipment of the army (100,000 strong) 
went on apace. Orders were placed for 
large nmnlicrs of bombers, fighters and 
naval flying boats, and it was estimated 
that the armed forces would be four 
times stronger before the end of 1941. 

Belgian soldiers, seamen and airmen 
brougiit to Britain after the French 
collapse w'ent through a period of 
torturing indecision in the first w'ceks, 
while news was awaited of the fate and 
future policy of the Belgian Government 
established in France after the invasion 
of Belgium. Gradually, however, Bel- 
gian Cabinet ministers began to follow 
the refugees. M. Marcel-Henri Jaspar 
and M. de Vleeschauwer, Ministers of 
Health and Colonies respectively, were 
among the first to arrive in London. 
They brought news of the immen.se tasks 
confronting the remaining members of 
the Cabinet (headed by M. Pierlot) in 
France, in dealing with the many 
hundreds of thousands of Belgian 
refugees who had fled to unoccupied 



SHOT DOWN NAZI BOMBER 


Captain Posthumus, of the Dutch motor 
coaster ‘ Oni Landia, * shot down one of the 
Nazi bombers that attacked and sunk his 
ship* His left leg was blown away by a 
bomb* Rescued by a British vessel, he made 
a good recovery* 

Phoi^, QJ\U. 

France following Hitler’s victory over 
General Weygand. Nor was the atti- 
tude of the Vichy Government towards 
the Pierlot Cabinet clearly defined. 

, On June 29 M. Jaspar hastened to 
state his Cabinet’s policy. 

“ AVe entered the war Exiled 
on the side of Great Belgian 

Britain and France and Cabinet 

we will lay down our arms 
only when we have attained all the 
war aims which we have set ourselves," 
he declared. He proved to be speaking 
for the Cabinet as a whole when 
M. Pierlot, the Premier, and M. Spaak, 
Foreign Minister, eventually succeeded 



BELGIAN LEADERS WHO SUPPORTED BRITAIN IN HER CRUSADE AGAINST THE NAZIS 


M. Albert Pierlot, Belgian Premier, M. Paul Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister, 
was deUined in France when that shared Pierlot^s adventures in France 
country capitulated, and not till and Spain and accompanied him to 
October 22, 1940, was he able to Britain when, after arrest in Spain, 
join bis fellow ministers in London. they, escaped by aeroplane. 


M. Marcel-Henri Jaspar, Belgian M. Albert de Vleeschauwer, Colonial 
Minister of Public Health, made his Minister, used his knowledge and inllu- 
way independently to London in ence to ensure that the great resources 
June, 1940 — before the Belgian of the Belgian Congo were made 
Cabinet had decided its future course. available to Britain and her Allies. 
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idlr, Nutiiriuiis lniw|i*i,s, ha <‘it <»n 
Hritisli iiotMs and inaiinad hy Ihd^’ian 
lisliarnit'ii, litT<’d valiiahh* liii r\ *’ sI.h 
frnin 1 111 * si'll. Hi'I^ia ti \v<»i ktrn'ii { ino t ly 
slcllli'il), tn till' miiidn'i' Ilf fijiind 

work ill llrit isli war indiisl rii'.H. I{i'1”itini 
roiil ri init I'd ln(l,(IU() tmis uf iiH'iidiaDt' 
sliippitiy lo tin* raii.si', A mot oriys'd 
Bi'lyiaii lii'jiioii wa.s n'-t*i|iii ]ipi'd. 

Niiii’-t I'ut lis of IJoIjiium’s airiiii'ii, 
anion*; tlinm ‘2-‘50 -line airc'iaft rrcws, 
cscaiK'd 1 o l*'iam*o and many of t Innn siir- 
ci’tali'd in tnachin^ Hritaiii latrr. liy 
Aiifzust, lino, Jinlyian air .squadrons 
wi’i'i* in siTvii-o a^ain witii tlic It.A.K. 
Dnrinj; tlio antuinn air battles around 
laindon they liad ei^diti'on (oTinan 
maoliines " eeitain ” to llieir credit and 
Hv<; more ” proliahlcs. 

BELGIAN PARLIAMENT IN EXILE 

Meeting in Paris after King Leopold's 
surrender, the Belgian Parliament tiad an 
unhappy task. Soon it iiad to remove to 
Bordeaux, and later the French collapse 
placed Its members m extreme peril. Some 
of the Ministers were able to get away to 
London at once, but others were detained for 
some months (seepage 1272). Below, M. van 
Cauwelaert, President of the Chamber, 
addressing the members- 


BELGIAN ENGINEERS AID BRITAIN 

Among refugees to whom Britain gave 
hospitality were some 23^000 Belgian artisans 
and other workmen* Many were skilled 
engineers whose services were at once 
utilized in reconditioning machine tools. 
Above, two are seen at work on a lathe^ 
being made ready for war production. 

Pftoto, rfanet Neti'S 

in rebelling Ijoiidoii four months 
after being hcUl up by the Spanish 
autlioritics. In the meantime, M. de 
Vlccschauer proved a specially yahmble 
recruit to the Allied cause, for his know- 
ledge of Jielgium^s colonial problems 
ensured that the immense resources of 
the Belgian Congo wouhl be placed at 
the Allies disposab He declared that 
the Belgian Army in the Congo was 
ready and was a complete army* ?sot. 
only did the Belgian Congo's loyalty 
deny a valuable source of raw materials 
to the Germans, but it enabled impoi tant 
contributions to be made to tVie British 
armies in Africa* Thanks to the Congo 
these forces were supplied with field am- 
bulances, transport, surgeries and X-ray 
apparatus, while a hospital on the Itun 
Plateau was offered for immediate use* 
In Britain itself Belgians were not 
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Historic Documents. CLXXXVIII—CLXXXIX 


THE PREMIER ON BRITAIN’S HOME FRONT 

From time to time Mr. Churchill paused in his gigantic labours to give the House of 
® survey of the war’s progress. From one such speech, made on November 
5, 1940, we reprint passages dealing with the situation at home, followed by a short 
excerpt from the Prime Minister’s moving tribute to Mr. Chamberlain three days after 

the death of that statesman. 


S INCE I last addressed the IIoiLse an general topics about 
a month ago, the course of ov^ents at home has not 
ht^en unexpected, nor on tlie \rhole unsatisfactory. 
Herr Hitler declared on September 4 that as wo would not 
bend to bts will he would wipe out our cities, I have no doubt 
that when he gave the order he sincerely believed that it 
was in hb power to carry his will into effect. However, the 
cities of Britain are still standing, they arc quite distinctive 
objects in the landscape, and our people are going about their 
tasks with the utmost activity. Fourteen thousand civilians 
have been killed and 20,000 seriou.sIy wounded, nearly fonr- 
fiftbs of them in London. That has been the loss of life 
and limb. As again.st this, scarcely 300 soldiers have been 
killed Jind COO wounded. So much for the attack on military 
object i vcs. 

A groat deal of house property lias been destroyed or 
damaged, but nothing that cannot be covered by our insurance 
scheme. Very little damage ha.s been done to our munition-s 
and aircraft production, though a certain amount of time 
has boon lost through frequent air raid warnings. This lost 
time will have to be made up as we get settled down to the 
new conditions. 

None of tlio services upon whicli the life of our great cities 
depends — ■ water, fuel, electricity, gas, sewerage — not one has 
broken down. On the contrary, although there must inevit- 
ably bo loc.al shortages, all the authorities concerned with 
these vital functions of a modern community feel. that they 
arc on top of their job, and are feeling it increasingly as. each 
week is passed. 

Transport has been a greater difficulty, ns may well bo 
imagined, when we think of the vast numbers who go in and 
out of our great cities every day. However, we are getting a 
good grip of tbfit, and 1 say with some conjQdciicc that by 
one method or another, and probably by many methods at 
the same time, the problems connected with transport will be 
solved in a manner tolerable to the great numbers of people 
wIjo arc affected. 

Shelters are being multiplied and improved, and prepara- 
tions on an extensive scale are in progress for mitigating the 
inevitable severities of the winter to those who are using the ' 
shelters. 

* 

‘ A. Gr3Eid Lif6 If We Do Not Weaken * 

Jn tJjcse vicissitudes the bearing of our people, not only in 
Ivondon, but in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
other places, has gained the unstinted admiration of all classes 
throughout the British Empire, throughout the United States 
and, so far as they have been allowed to hear about it, among 
the }>copIo3 of the captive countries* As I was going homo the 
other night I asked a group of steel -Iiolmeted men who stood 
about the door w’hat ivas going on, and a deep voice in the 
background said : “It’s a grand life if wc do not weaken*” 
There is the British watchword for the winter of 11)40- We 

will think of something else by the winter of 194 L 

Some of those very clever people who are sometimes wise 
aOer the event are now talking about “ the invasion scare*” 

I do not mind that; because it is true that the danger of 
invasion, particularly invasion by barges, Jias dimimshed 
with the coming of the winter montlis and the unpredtetable 
uncertainty of the weather* It has ako been diminished by 
the victories of the Royal Air Force and the over-m'owinsr 
strength of the RritLsh Army* ’ . ^ 

When 1 spoke at the end of June 1 set forth in detail the 
wolhknown difficulties whicli w'ould attend the invasion of 
th^e islands, and which had been forgotten in years when wo 
had not considered the matter at alL At the time wo had 
only a few brigades of well-armed and well-trained troops in 
this island* We had no Home Guard to deal with an invader 
or to deal with air-borne attacks behind tbo lines, and the 


Royal Air Force had not tlien proved itself master of our own 
air by daylight. 

Very different is the scene today* Wc have a very large 
Army here, improving in equipment and training continually* 
The main part of the ’ Army is now highly mobile, and 
is being constantly imbued with the spirit of counter- 
attack. Wc have 1,700,000 in the Home Guard, all of 
whom will be in uniform by the end of this year, and nearly 
all of whom arc in uniform at this moment. Nearly 1,000,000 
of the IJomo Guard have rifles or machine-guns* Nearly half 
. of the whole Home Guard are veteran solders of the last war* 
Huch a force is of the highest value and importance* A 
country where every street and every village bristles" with 
loyal and resolute armed men is a country against which the 
kind of tactics which destroyed Dutch resistance — tactics of 
parachutists or air- borne troops in carriers or gliders, fifth 
^lumn activities, if there were any over here, and I am 
increasingly sceptical — a country so defended would not be 
liable to be overthrown by such tactics* Therefore, I agree 
that the invasion danger has for the time been diip,inished* 

Absence of Invasion a British Victory 
^UT do not let us make the mistake of assuming that it 
lias passed away or that it may not occur in more acute 
form or in some other form* What is it that has turned an 
invasion into an invasion scare ? It is the maintenance in 
Britain of strong forces and unremitting vigilance by sea, air 
and land. ■ A mighty army crouches across the Channel and 
the North Sea, and substantial masses of shipping are 
gathered in all the harbours of the 'Western seaboard of 
Europe from the North Cape to the Gironde river* 

We must not let our “ shallow-clev'crs ** lead us into think- 
ing that this is all pretence — -a inanoeu’i’Te to tie us down here 
and prevent us redisposing our forces. The vital realities of 
their duties must be borne in on tho whole of our home 
forces and the wliole of our Home Guard during these winter 
months* There mast be no relaxation except for necessary 
l<mvc, but let mo say this ; It is plain fact that the invasion, 
planned on so vast a scale, has not been attempted in spite 
of the very great need of the enemy to destroy us in our 
citadel, and all those anxious montlis, when we stood alone 
and the whole of the world wondered, have passed away— 
that fact constitutes in itself one of the historic victories of the 

British Isles and is a monumental milcstono on our onward 
march 

+ 

# 

From a S^peech in the House op Commons, Noveiiber 12 ; 
Jk paying a tribute of respect and of regard to an eminent 

taken from us, no one is obliged to alter 
M opmions which he has formed or expressed upon issues 
which have become a part of history* . , * ; The only 

guide to a man is his conscience* The only shield to his 
memory is tho rectitude and sincerity of his actions* It is 
very imprudent to walk through life without this shield, 
be^uso we are so often mocked by the failure of our hopes 
and the upsetting of our calculations* . . , It fell to 
Neirtllo Ohatnbcrlain in one of the supreme crises of the world 
to be contmdicted by events, to be disappointed in his hopes^ 
and to be dcccived and cheated by a wicked man. But Avhat 
were these hopes in which he was disappointed ? What wei© 
those wishes in which he was frustrated ? What was that 
teith that was abused ? They were surely the most noble and 
benevolent instincts of the human heart— tho love of peace, 
the tell for peace, the strife for peace, the pursuit of peace, 
even at great peril and certainly to tho utter disdain of 
popidarity op clamour. . . . Herr Hitler protests with 

^tic wo^ and gestures that he has only sought peace. 
What do these ravings and outpourings count before tho 
silence of Neville Chamberlain’s tomb ? 
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Facing the Menace of Invasion : Britain One Great Fortress— Strengthening 
the Cabinet —Lord Beaverbrook as Minister of Aircraft Production — Death of 
Mr, Chamberlain— Replenishing the National Purse — Months of Fierce Conflict 
and Hard Toil— The Metropolis by Night— ^ London Can Take It ’ 


A s suinitter passed into uutunin, us 
the furious battle was fought in 
the skies overhead, Britain waited, 
watched, and worked. The invasion, 
so often threatened, still tarried, but 
there was no relaxation of the nation s 
vigilance. “ The Prime Minister wnshes 
it to be known,” read a statement issued 
from No. 10, Down- 
ing Street on August 
3, “ that the pos- 
sibility of German 
attempts at invasion 
has by no means* 

- passed away. The 
fact that the Ger- 
mans are now put- 
ting about rumours 
that they do not 
intend an invasion 
should be regarded 
with a double dose 
of the suspicion 
which attaches to 
all their utterances. 

Our sense of growing 
strength and pre- 
paredness must not 
lead to the slightest relaxation of 
vigilance or moral alertness* 

The Prime Minister’s warning fell 
on ears attuned to danger. So far 
as the armed forces were concerned, 
indeed, it was hardly necessary, since, 

, as General Sir Ronald 

Ready Adam, G.O.C. Northern 
to Meet Command, put it, they 
Invasion realized that the 

only way to face the- situation . was to 
go to bed thinking • that- the enemy 
would attack the next morning — 
thinking that and knowing that if be 
did attack he would be annihilated. 
For. by now Britain was one great 
fortress. Her beaches, however de- 
solate, had been covered by obstacles 
and brought under the range of gunfire. 
The whole countryside was an area of 
manoeuvre in which Army and Air 
Force practised in the closest col- 
laboration. Along the coasts the Navy, 
too, entered into that fertile partner- 
ship. Every aerodrome was strongly 
defended, and at positions scattered 
far and wide throughout the countrjr’s 
length and breadth great armies stood 
to arms ready and eager for the day of 


buttle. Tlion belli nd the Rcgul ar.s st ood 
a million and more of the Home Guartl, 
wdiose spirit w'as well displayed in the 
question one of its mombors, a miner 
by job, put to a general : “Do you 
think Hitler is coming, sir ? It will be 
an awful pity if ho doc.sn’t.” Then on 
August 19 the whole of Great Britain 
was declared to be a defence 
area. Kegionai commis- 
sioners t h r o u g li o u t the 
country were empowered, 
.sul)ject to the appropriate 
control and working in close 
cooperation with tlie miii- 
tarv authorities, to is.suo 
any directions or orders for 
defence preparations within 
their areas. The new order 


was a precautionary measure, jdacing 
no fresli restrictions on the freedom of 
the public, Init it did enable any 
measures which might become urgently 
ncce.ssary on account of enemy landings 
by air or sea to he introduced without 
delay in any part of the conntiy where 
it was necessary. 

A few weeks after Mr, Cliurcli ill’s 
warmnii JIv. K<len, Secretary fc>r \\ ar, 
rc-emphasjzed tlie ncc<l for constant: 
vlf^ilciHco. in LoiKlon on 

September 3, the first anniversary of 
tlie decUi ration of war, he said that 
“the Hattie of Britain still beats about 
our ears, and Aiisnst has been for us 
in tnanv respects the liest month of tliis 
ti^litiiig year. But it woulil l>e foolish 
to supt^ose that because the autiinin 


NEW WEAPONS FOR OUR NEW FIGHTING MACHINES 

day, when tanks fight tanks as well as shooting down aircraft and attacking motorized 
mnd forces, they need a fast-Bring gun with a terrific * punch.' The Besa gfun, which men 
the Royal Tank Regiment are here examining, will fire at the rate of 850 r,p.m. A heavier 
has a rate of 450 r*p.m. Top, the steel eye-shield issued to British troops during the 

autumn of 1940* 

Photon ^ British Official ; Crown Copyright ; Sport ofc General 
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HOME FRONT: HOW BRITAIN CARRIED ON 

THROUGHOUT THE AIR BATTLE 
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STEEL HELMETS OF THE HOME FRONT ARMY 

During the autumn and winter of 1940 the various units of Britain’s Civil Defence Organization came into full 
play. Here is shown a representative selection of the various distinctive markings on their steel helmets. In the 
fourtn row from the top it should be noted that the Gas Identification Officer’s helmet was coloured yellow with 
diamonds in black, while that of the Incident Officer had a light blue cloth cover tied over it Repair Party 
Squads were divided into four sections RP/E Electricity ; RP/G Gas ; RP/R Roads ; RP/W Water 
UuHol in part on f/i/or»iorio« kindly supplied by Ike Ministry 0/ Home Security and National Service 
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HiiH’r llu* Muv. In* miiH ; 

“ 111 .liiiu* atut .liilv wc! wt>n“ nilliii^ 
up mi'll ut a lull* llirci* tiim'.H lluit 
pn'vailiny in pri'vioiiu imuitli'i, amt 
lllis llioimli tin* Arinv at iioin*' wa.s 
nmtiTi'niu** a rt'or^anizal ion on an 
iinpri'iM'denteil scali'. Nrarlv fiiiO.iMM) 
joi Ill'll tlie Army in a fijw woi'ks. Maiiv 
of tln’in uri* now in tin* ranks of imw 
luiftalions wliinh will, ) trust, in iliu! 
conrsr form tin' infantry of sovi'ra! 
new liivisions, ... I do not lielii'vi' that 
in tlio fpiality of tho por.sonni'l wi* Iia\'ii 
ever had a In'tter Army than today, 
lint an .Army, if it is to wa^e a sucee.ss- 
ful war, reipnre.s someth inij mote it 
reipuies ei]ui])tnent and training. In 
both the.'ie essentials no standard lint 
the liiirliest can content us. d'here is 
still much leeway to make nj). 

“ Without doubt we are making 
progress. The defence works witliin 
these islamis have been pu.slied forward 
.at an immen.se speed ; 
with three months ago 
t h c y represent a 
national transforma- 
tion. Supplies of 
equipment are being speeded up. Mr. 
Morrison and Ins rlepartment are doing 
all in their power, but the blunt fact 
must be faced and stated — there is no 
weapon in it.s armoury in rc.spect of 
which the Army docs not ask for more. 
Our Army is expanding daily, and if 
this greater Army is to play its part we 
must have these weapons . . . Therefore, 


in coiitra.st 

Snppiies 
for the 
Army 


• FIGHTING THE FIRE-RAISERS 

Above, after one of the daylight raids on 
London in the last phase of the Battle of 
Britain. The streets were full of hosepipes, 
and firemen signallers passed on messages. 
Below, tackling a conflagration in a London 
street on an autumn night in 1940, 
Photos, Fox ; Planet Netca 


approaches the threat of invasion is 
past* There' is no shred of evidence to 
show that Hitler has abandoned his 
declared intention to seek to subdue 
this country by invasion* There is 
plenty of evidence to cause us to he 
especially watchful during these next 
few weeks. Vigilance is as- compelling 
a duty today as it has been at any time 
in these last three months. To watch 
and ward is our instruction, not as 
troops that hold passively a defensive 
line, but waiting to spring should the f oo 
come within our grasp. 

On this anniversary occasion,” went 
on Mr, Eden, “ I must express the 
gratitude we feel for the help brought to 
us by the Dominions oversea,” Then 
turning to the expansion of the Army 
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IMPIiRTURBABLB LONDON DEFIED THE LUFTWAFFE 

Tlijougliout the period of lieavy night bombing the spirit of Londoners was indomitable. When 
their usual way to work was barred by raid damage they found another provided, and took it 
without fuss or bother. Charing Cross Road was blocked for a time by a large crater, but soon 
men of the Royal Engineers built a temporary bridge to take one line of traffic. Below, a gas- 
company’s repair worker protected by a special mask seals a leak. 

Sport ii* News 



while the Army joins wliolchcarteclly 
in the call for more warships, more 
Spitfires, more Hnrncanes, more long- 
raiij'e horn hens, we have onr own variant 
of the choru.s, arnl it runs : more tanks, 
more fern's, niore <livc-boinbcrs," 

1 f the Army was i ncreasi i n strength , 
.so too were all the armed forces of the 
Crown ; indeed, the national effort as a 
whole was growing apace, stimulated 


and directed by the men whom Mr. 
Churchill had gathered and was gather- 
ing about him in his ministry of national 
union and “ win the war." One of the 
most obvious successes of his team was 
Lord Beavcrbrook, who as Minister of 
Aircraft Production was responsible for 
what was, perhaps, tlie most important 
department of the industrial effort. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s services were such, 


indcetl, that early in August he was 
invited by the Prime Minister to become 
a member of the War Cabinet, while 
still continuing to be Minister of Air- 
craft Production. The new appoint- 
ment increased the number of ministers 
in the War Cabinet to six (Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord President of the 
Council, Lord Halifax, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Attlee, 
Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister Without Portfolio, and now 
Lord Beaverbrook). 


Two months later there were more 
Cabinet changes, almost a recon- 
struction, following upon the resignation 
through ill health of Mr. Chamberlain. 
In bis letter to Mr. Churchill, asking 
him to relieve him of 
liis post and to submit 
hi,s resignation to the 
King for Ilis Majesty's 


More 

Cabinet 

Changes 


approval, the e.x-Premier closed with 
an expre.saion of “ unshaken confidence 
that under your leadership this country, 
with her Allies and associates, will 
succeed in overcoming the forces of 
barbarism which have reduced a great , 
part of Europe to a condition little 
better than slavery.” Sir John Ander* 
.son succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as Lord 
Ihe.sideiit of the Council ; Mr. Herbert 
.Morrison became Secretary of State for 
the Home Department and Minister of 
Home Security ; Lord Cranborne was ■ 
appointed Secretary of State for Dom- 
inion Affairs ; Captain Oliver Lyttelton 
became President of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir Andrew Duncan, Minister 
of Supply ; Lieut.-Col. J. T. C. Moore- 
Brabazori was appointed Minister of 
Transport, and Lord Reith became 
Minister of Works .and Buildings and 
First Commis-sioner of Works. At the 


same time, Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labour and National 
Service, were appointed members oi 
the War Cabinet, thereby increasing 
the membership of that body to eight. 

Another consequence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s retirement was the election of 
Mr. Churchill as leader in his place of 
the Conservative Party, on October 9. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s death, just a month 
later, was received with heartfelt regret, 
not least among those most strongly 
opposed to his policy of appeasement. 
Tile errors of Munich, if errors they were, 
were forgotten in the memory of the 
great worker for peace. The ashes of the 
dead statesman were buried in West- 
minster Abbey. At a memorial service 
held in Mr. Chamberlain's own city, 
the Bishop of Birmingham paid 
tribute to his profound desire for peace. 
“ Today,” he said, “ western civilize* 
tion i.s destroying itself. The pattern 
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TRAFFIC ON BRITAIN S VITAL RAILWAYS NEVER CEASED 

Astonishing^ even to those familiar with the preparations made beforehand for this work of repatf was the 
rapidity with which damaged railway lines were restored after a raid. Above, a wrecked bridge and how it waj 
made good by Pioneers and R.E. men. Below, a crater in the L.N.E.R. tracks — and the scene a few hours after. 




























POST OFFICE ENGINEERS LAY NEW TELEPHONE CABLES AFTER A RAID 

One reason for the successful working of the various repair organizations was that each section of the public 
utility services maintained its own squads, all ready to dash out on first-aid work on telephone and telegraph 
lines, broken water or gas mams, damaged electric cables, wrecked sewers, etc. This photograph shows a 
party of Post Office Engineers and R.E.s taking emergency telephone cables over a bomb crater. 
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BOMBS COULD NOT DAUNT THE LONDON COSTER 

In late November sunshine a irun hawker's stall in a London street ‘ cjrnes on,' with destruction all around. His 

■ Hitler's Bombs Can’t Beat tJs — Our Oran^jes Came Through Musso's Like ' — undoubtedly helps liis 

trade^ althoueh imported frait was not then as scarce as it w^s to become in the following year. 

Photo ^ K e^vtr>n^ 
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LONDON*S LORD MAYOR WITHOUT HIS USUAL POMP 

In November^ 1940^ as in the first year o( war, the new Lord Mayor was sworn m with all the customary ceremonies 
but without the pomp and display oi the Lord Mayor*s Show. Sir George Wilkinson, newly installed at the Guildhall, 
is setting out for the Law Courts in a motor limousine, with a motor-cycle escort, instead of in his gilded coach. 

/Vio/o, L.N.A, 






of its destruction is only now 
being woven, and the verdict 
of history will be written cen- 
turies hence. Men will then 
try to estimate Neville Cham- 
berlain’s brief but valiant effort 
for peace. Will they not place 
him among those who, though 
they failed, failed greatly ? ” 
Throughout those months 
Parliament continued to be a 
faithful servant of the people. 
Never, perhaps, in recent years 
had its usefulness been so 
manifest, whether as the ven- 
tilator of -grievances or the 
piodder of slothful depart- 
ments, the controller of expen- 
diture or the watchdog ‘ of 
public liberties. The pity of it 
was that owing to the paper 
restrictions the newspapers 
were able to give only a very 


as were the duties on beer, 
tobacco, wines, etc. An inter- 
esting innovation was that 
henceforth Income Tax was to 
bo deducted at source by em- 
ployers from the salarie.s and 
wages paid to their employee.s. 
Then a new tax, -the Purchase 
Tax, was imposed on a large 
range of goods, the principal 
exceptions being foods, drinks, 
children’s clothes and books. 
It wa.s estimated that this new 
tax would bring in £110,000,000 
in a full year ; but, all the 
same, an enormous gap was left 
between the estimated expendi- 
ture and the revenue which it 
was anticipated would be re- 
ceived. This gap could be 
filled only by bori'owing ; hence 
an intensification of the War 
Savings Campaign, under the 


NEW METHODS FOR THE 
NEW ARMY 

Above, soldiers at practice with American 
tommy guns, short-range quick-firing 
weapons used from hip or shoulder. Left, 
motor-cycle patrols of the Northern Com» 
mand. Right, a sniper in special cam» 
ouflage costume hidden among the bracken. 
Photos. Utde World; BJ.P.P.A,: Keystone 


were its activities de- 
“ stunts.” Thus Mr, Duff 


abbreviated account of parliamentary 
proceedings — so brief, indeed, as to be 
almost garbled. The Premier and the 
leading ministers were given a good 
press, but the great majority of the back- 
benchers went unreported, save in 
Hansard. But let it, be admitted that 
they did their duty according to their 
lights. They were quick to denounce 
petty despotism, to expose waste, to tell 
the Government what the people in the 
back streets were thinking and sapng. 
And the press, too, within the limits 
imposed by the drastic curtailment of 
its raw material, deserved well of the 
country. Once again the advantages of 
a free press — or comparatively free 
{jress — were clearly revealed ; only 


occasionally 
nounced as 
Cooper applied the term to the news- 
papers’ onslaught on his canvass to 
determine the spirit of the people : 
“ Cooper's snoopers ” they had nick- 
named the inquirers. But, generally 
speaking, the press was an invaluable 
safety-valve. It told the Government 
and told Parliament what the people 
really wanted and expected of them. 
Even Parliament would have been 
ineffective and weak without the mighty 
power of the press serving to encourage 
and to warn, to blame and to bless. 

In the all-important field of finance 
the House of Commons enacted to the 
full its traditional role of replenishing 
the national purse. On July 23, intro- 
ducing the third Budget of tKe war 
and the second for the financial year 
1940-^1, the Chancellor’s estimated 
balance sheet for the year showed an 
expenditure of £3,466,790,000, while the 
revenue on the existing taxation basis 
was a mere £1,234,391,000, leaving a 
deficiency of £2,232,399,000. This the 
Chancellor proposed to reduce by new 
taxation to the extent of £125,800,000; 
the standard rate of Income Tax was 
raised to 8s. 6d., and the rates of Sur- 
tax and Estate Duties were increased. 


direction of Sir Robert Kindersley, 
which urged the people to .save every 
penny that could be .saved and lend it 
to the Government, either by purchasing 
War Savings Certificates and War 
Bonds or by putting it into the Post 
Office Savings Bank. But the problem 
of raising the money required for the 
nation's war effort was a difficult 
one. Month by month the' cost of the 
war went up by leaps and bounds : 
thus during April, 1940, the daily 
cost was £6,900,000 ; during June, 
£9,600,000 ; while by October it had 
risen to £10,400,000. November saw it 
increase by a further two millions a day. 

In those months of fierce conflict and 
bard toil Britain's face changed. Even 
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trams and buses, driving lorries, filling 
to an ev'er greater extent tlie places 
of the men who had been called up. 

Again, there were hundreds of thou- 
sands wlio had had imposed upon their 
daily lives strange new experiences, 
undreamed of heretofore. Fresli from 
their offices and workshop benches, 
men donned the armlet and steel hat 
of the warden and faced terror in the 
nightly blitzes ; women left their 
kitcliens and nurseries to aid tiie 
wounded and shock-ridden : vouiuf 
girls tapped their typewriters by day 
and drove ambulances by night. And 
in the morning they tripped through the 
glass-strewn streets, across the litter 
of lioses, broken brick tind indescribable 
debris, on their way to shop or oHice. 


MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 

Lt.-CoL J. T, C* Moore-Brabazon 
was a pioneer motorist^ and had 
been Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Transport (1923-4 
and 1924-7). He brought special 
aptitude and considerable experi- 
ence to the post of Minister on his 
appointment early in October, 1940* 


the country’s physical face was 
affected as the bombs brouelit 
Iiavoc into the towns and vil- 
lages, as the fields were pitted 
with holes, and as the downs 
and beaches were littered with 
tlie burnt-out wrecks of Nazi air- 
craft. On every hand there were 
signs of war. Shattered build- 
ings, streets of bouses flattened 
by the blast, cliurches in ruins, 
historic buildings marred beyond 
repair. But life, too, changed 
in tliose tremendous months. 
Millions of people were uprooted 
from their homes and found 
themselve.s in places strange 
and distant ; there were the 
hundreds of thousands of children wlio 
had been evacuated from the great 
cities and towns and had to adjust 
them.selves to an existence in the 
country. There were the staffs of 
business firms. Civil Servants, members 
of tJie B.B.C. and other corporations 
now established far from London. 

There was the great army of munition 
workers, men and women who often 
had their jobs many miles from their 
liomes. Then, of course, there were the 
millions of young men, and not so very 
young, who were called up for service 
with the armed forces of tlie Crown. 
Women and girls, too— in the A.T.S. 
and W.A.A.F., in the W.R.N.S. and 
other services, who were “ conducting 
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SECRETARY OP STATE FOR DOMINIONS 
Lord Cranbome, a former Under-SecreUry for Foreign Affairs, 
had resigned with Mr* Eden in February, 1938, Mr* Churchill 
later appointed him Paymaster-General, a post he held until, in 
October, 1940, he became Secretary of State for the Dominions. 

Photos^ Topical Press ; Planet News 


AT BOARD OF TRADE 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton was not a 
member of Parliament when his 
appointment (October 3, 1940) to 
the Board of Trade was announced* 
On the outbreak of war he had 
been made Controller of Non- 
Ferrous Metals in the Ministry 
of Supply* 


One of the most vivid pictures of 
that changed world was painted for 
the Americans by air. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Minister of Health, in a broad- 
cast on October 6. He was speaking of 
London. “ At midnight," he said, " in 
the ink-black streets few people are 
abroad save the Cockney wardens who 
stand sentinel for the army of civilian- 
soldiers who man the Air Raid Defence 
services. I take off my tin hat to them, 
one and all ; for I have seen them dis- 
play under fire the cool proficiency of 
veteran troops. There are stretcher 
parties, whose work may be among the 
most gruesome, yet whose cars are 
sometimes driven to the scene of a 
catastrophe by mere slips of girls who 
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have somehow acquired Uerves 
of steel. There are the mobile 
first-aid units, each with their 
skilled doctor and trained nurse ; 
and the ambulance teams, ever 
ready to convey the more severe 
casualties swiftly to the emerg- 
ency hospitals ; and the rescue 
parties, whose urgent task it is 
to break through the massed 
debris of collapsed buildings and 
save the lives that are trapped 
beneath ; and the various other 
trained bands of London's 
civilian defenders. 

“The incendiary and oil 
bombs come swishing down," he 
went on, “ like a scattering 
bouquet of malicious crackers. In a brief 
space of time half a dozen buildings may 
be alight around you, the leaping red 
flames eating swiftly at their vitals. Sud- 
denly a procession of Fighting 
iire-engines come 
careering along the * 

Hame-illu mined street. 

Men jump from the rimning-boards. The 
night is filled with robust epithets 
addressed to the hoses and hydrants in., 
the brief interval of coupling them to- 
gether. But as suddenly as it began the 
torrent of oaths ceases. Another torrent 
has begun to flow ; already the water is/^ 
creeping through the long worm of the 
hose. It splutters for a moment at its 
mouth, then gathers strength and leaps 
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FACETS OF WARTIME 
LIFE IN LONDON 

Scenes in the summer and autumn 
ol 1940* i. Busmen adopt Min ' 
hats. 2, The Warder at the 
Tower becomes a warden, 3. Polish 
and other nations^ newspapers on 
sale, 4, Shelters for bus queues 
were provided, 5, A bomb in Fleet 
Street meant many changes of 
offices — new addresses on a rope* 

6, Street information kiosks for 
railway travellers after a raid, 

7, London Transport posted in- 
formation men to help travellers 
whose normal routes were blocked, 

8, Lambeth Walk had its own Spit- 
fire Fund as early as August^ 1940, 

Phoioi, Krustonf; "Daiiif Mirror 
Fvr; l*ltinet Newt: JciMiccl PretaiG.P.U. 
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into (‘onibat with the fire* And slinrtlv 
afterwart the wil<i tiaine.*^ are under 
(■<»ntrol/' 

Then Mr, Mar I Jonah! went on to 
(lescrihe tlie Control Rooms, wliitdi are 
the Tierve eentres of the Civil Defetice 
or^ranizal ion* Here the Town Clerk has 
ahandoneti Ins wi" a steel liehnet, 
and file Mavor, who in [aaieetirne 
spent !iis evenings dozing thronj^h after- 
{liiUKU^ ^pee<.■hes, now spends his nights 
direc'hnf^ smni-niili tarv opera t iotis. 

Now thiU Lemdon was in the front 
line the eiti/aais were not in their lionses 
at niiiht : tliev wta^e in tliejr sll(‘lttM^s, 
and Mr, M ae!>unald wrnt on t o dr'scii)>t.i 
one of them, Tlie plat^e is a wide 
snliterranean roadway/' lie sairk " 1 
x'isiteil it one nivlit at C2 oh^lfx k, with a 


‘HELP YOUR NEIGHBOUR* 

An alleviation of the mass discomforts of 
black-out travelling in London during the 
winter of 1940-41 was provided by the 
R*AX, and A. A. scheme for free lifts by 
motorists. Over 90,000 permits for extra 
petrol were issued between November and 
March, three or four times this number of 
extra passengers being taken by road, 

Ph ofo, Pla n cl Xe W3 


on the lloor, that tliey slept propped 
apiiinst wall?!, curled up on the metal 
stairs in unbelievable congestion. Cold 
ami draughty at one end, it was thick 
and uncomfortable at another. Yet a 
few hundred yards away a beginning 
liad been made on bringing order out 
of this chaos. Himdreds of sturdy, 
triple-tier bunks had been installed . . . 
one upon another. Each was numbered 
and file occupant came back to the 
same bed every night. The big shelters 

in the deep Tubes, 
^>^fy under- 

ground, arc at 
the safest and 


once 

the most depress- 
ing. In one you 
can w'alk a full 
half-mile stepping 
over the feet of an 
absolutely solid 
carpet of sleeping 
humanity. In the 
middle of the tun- 
nel you feel as if 
you could take a 
handful of air and 
press it between 
your h a n d s and 
make a snowball 
of it.” And deep 
down there were 
“the most inspiring 
people I have met 
in London ” — the 
wardens and nurses 
in First-Aid rooms. 


WOMEN IN WAR WORK 

In September, 1940, women porters began to 
replace men on London’s Underground, 
London telephone girls were required 
during ' alerts ' to wear their steel helmets 
at the switchboard. 

Photos^ Keijstone ; Central Press 


moonlit sky and an air rai<l proceeding 
furiously outside. lint the sounds of 
conflict did not penetrate tlic shadowy 
interior. On the ground at my feet lay 
score upon score of j)eople, sleeping. 
In tlie arches bev’ond tliere were also 
tnany prostrate figures, while others 
sat on their haunches playing cards by 
the dim ligiit of lanterns, or lolled 
gossiping in deck-chairs, or strolled 
about conversing together. In one arch, 
more briglitlv lit than the others by a 
s])ot-Iamp hanging from its ceiling, the 
group of people appeared like a company 
of actors on a stage raised above tlie 
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LIFE WENT ON IN ‘HELL’S CORNER’ 

In the autumn of 1940 German long-range guns mounted on the coast near Cap Gris Nez and 

other places started shelling the town of Dover, as weii as convuys ■ ■ „(, , 

damage and some casualties the life of Dover was at no time seriously iiiterrupted. Left, a 
street^ notice in October. Above, after autumn and winter shelling children were, despite 
official efforts at evacuation, still playing about the streets of the town. 

rholoa, i’lanet Sow ; Fox 


Then here is Mr guentiii Keynulils, 
LoikIoii correspoinlcnt of aiiot her famous 
American tiew^paper/^Collier s\\ eekly, 
who spoke the commentary to a sound 
film, London Can Take It. He, too, 
watched London preparing for a niglit 
of honihiiig^— t he crowds going into the 
Hhclt(T8, tlie iiioviii" in 

posit iot), the fjiiiis f'ltiiiiifi rcjuly, uiitl 
the niutiler of the firciiieii, jiir-raid war- 
dens and iiiiiliiiliiiic'o drivers. 


“ Tlicre’s ill*' wail of the banshw . . . 
The nightly siege of I^oiidon has bejtuii, 
^I'hc citv is dres.sed f*>r battle. Here 
they conic. Xow the scare hi ij^bts are 
poking long white, inquisitive fingers 
into the blackness of the night. Tlie.se 
are not Hollywood soun*l eflects. This 
is the music they play every night in 
London — the symphony of war. Tfiat 
was a bomb.” 

Then he described how tlie army of 
the people swung into action — liow 
brokers, clerks, pedlars, merchants hy 
day, became heroes hy night. Then at 
last the wail of the banshee again. 
This time a friendly wail. The bombers 
have gone. “ Loinlon raises its head, 
sliakes the debri.s of the night from 
its hair a ml takes stock of tlie damage 
ilonc. Lomlon has been hurt *lurihg 
the night. Tlic sign of a great fighter 
in the ring is : ‘ f’an he get up from 
the floor after being knocked down 1 ' 
Lomlon does this every morning.” 

And n‘»t only Lomlon Init, as w'as 
very shortly to Vje jiroved, Coventry 
ami Bristol, Plymouth and Birmingham, 
Car*lifT ami Glasg*iw, Liverpool, Man- 
cho-ster, ami the re-st. 


Even in (Jertnanv they woiifbued. 
Time after time Hitler's poor dupes 
were told that. Itritam was ou 1 i*m' last 
legs, lliat her towns had been de- 
stroyed, her people slaughtered, her 
NavV scattered, her ships stink, lu'r 
’planes blown from the sk^^ “ How i.s 
bhiglund able to resist,” tliey askt'd, 
“ for .st» long ? (’an Knglaml ju'olong 
lier resistance^ Is it really true lliat 
■17 million Knglishnien are 17 million 
Churcliilks, all determined to di<* rather 
than give in t ” 

“ Sometimes peojih; ask what it is 
(to quote Mr. ^lacltonald again) that 
makes the German bonilis whistle a.s 
tliev fall. I think they ar*‘ whistling to 
keep their courage up. They begin to 
realize that they liave met sonudhing 
wliich is tougher than tliemsel ves. 
It is something wdiich was not made 
last month in a motlern atinameiiTs 
factory. It lias been a tliousaml years 
in the making, it has been teste* I ami 
tempered in all the five continents ami 
the seven seas, ami it is being purifiefl 
again to*lay in the onslaught ou this 
i.slaiid. It is just this; the filire of tho 
British people,” 


Gbaptci* 123 

AXIS POLITICS DURING THE SUMMER AND 

AUTUMN OF 1940 

Hiller's Diplomatic Offensive — Rumania Loses Dobruja and Aluch of Tran- 
sylvania — Results of the Vienna Award : Abdication of King Carol — Japan 
joins the Axis : Terms of the Three-Power Pact — German Troops Enter 
Rumania — Russian Uneasiness — Bulgaria Admits German ‘ Tourists 
Hungary Adheres to the Tripartite Pact, Followed by Rumania and Slovakia 
— Alolotov Meets Hitler : * Atmosphere of Mutual Confidence 


A s 194(1 (Irow on Hitler's (li]>lo- 
nmtic offensive became ever 
more preclatory in its aims, 
more ]nonounce(l in its metlioils, and 
more strikin^lv successful in its results. 
Particularly in tlie Halkans — usiiiff the 
word in its wuier sense to include 
Hungary and Kuniania — were its opera- 
tions made manifest. 

liuiuama was the first victim — 
Rumania, the liiyhly-favourcd creation 
of the N’ersailles set thmieiit. As we 
have seen (see Cliapter 103), Kina; Carol 
at the (Mid of .lime was forced to code 
Bessarabia (which Viad once lieen i4us- 
siaii) and Xorthern Bukovina (wliicli 
had been not Russian but Austrian) to 
Stalin. Carol liad protested against 
tin* ('(‘ssion, but he was not stroii" 
enough to ri'sist, since not only was the 
Rumanian army no match for Hitler’s 
ineehanizf'd hosts, Init the internal 
situation of Rumania was intcmsf'ly 
.''trained, lie ajipcMiled to Hitler, wlioso 


support and sympathy lie had endea- 
voured to secure by his renunciation 
of the Anglo-French guarantee, accom- 
panit'd bv Rumania's virtual adhesion 
to th(‘ Axis. In vain, however, since 
Hitler liad his own ]»lans for liumania. 

The blow was not hmg de-layed. To 
Berchtesgaden on ,luly 2fi luocetMh'd 
at Hitler's “invitation’’ the Rumanian 
I’remior, M. Cigurtu, and the Foreign 
iMinister, 31. Manoilescu, who .saw the 
Fuehrer and von Ribbentrop, and ne.xt 
(lav had interview.^ in Rome with 
31 u .'..sohiii iitid C- iano (.see j.i. Itti ( ). f. lose 
on their heels to Berchtesgaden came 
the Bulgarian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, Professor Filoff and 31. Popoff. 
3Vhat ha])])ened at the conference was 
not revealed, although it was officially 
slated that the conversations liad taken 
place in an atnu)S|)here of cordiality. ’ 
At the (Mid of duly 31. 31anoiloscu pro- 
fessed that Rumania, had ” complete 
fr(*edom to decide Ikm- d(*stinv ” and 

wanted jieaei', altlioiigh 


the jK'ace must be a “ just 
Rumanian peace.” Filoff 
for his part described his 
interview with the German 
loaders as having been 
extremely pleasant, and 
went on to say that every- 
one knew now how ju.st 
were Bulgaria’a territorial 
claims. 

A few ’wcek.s later 
Rumania had peace, but 
whether it was the just 
peace ilanoilescu had 
envisaged was open to 
C|uestion; Bulgaria received 
something m u c h more 
tangible. On August 21 
it was announced from 
Bucharest that at a 
conference a t Craiova 
Rumanian and Bulgarian 
delegates liad agreed on 
the cession by Rumania 
■ AXIS POLITICS IN THE BALKANS to Bulgaria of Southern 



Political moves in the Balkans In August^ 1940, resulted in 
the transfer of a portion of the Dobruja from Rumania to 
Bulgaria and a considerable part, about 2,000 square miles, 
of Transylvania to Hungary^ Keverthc! 3ss, Rumania con- 
tinued to play its undistinguished part in the Axis sphere 

of politics. 


]3obruja, that territory 
which had been Bulgarian 
from 1878 to 1913, when 
followitig the second Bal- 
kan war it was ceded to 
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Rumania, Bidgarian again for a time 
dining the Great 3Var, and Rumanian 
again since 1919. The new frontier, it 
w!i.s decreed, would he that of 1912, 
and the ce-'^.'^ion involved the lo.ss of 
nearlv 3,()0() .square mile.s, with a con- 
,'<iderahle .strip of the Black Sea littoral, 
iucludiiig the Danube port of Silistria 
and tlie .s(\aside resort of Balchik. 


Hanllv had the Dobruja affair been 


settkul in this summary 
fashion w h e n King 
Carol was confronted 
by a boiling-u]> of the 
long-standing difficulty 


Hungary 

Demands 

Transylvania 

with Hungary 


over Tran.sylvauia, the great western 
])rovince which, with the adjoining 
Hungarian districts in the west, was 


detached from Hungary by the Treaty 
of Trianon in 1920 and transferred to 
Rumania. Himgary had never been 
reconciled to the situation created at 
Trianon, and had never ceased to 
demand the return of Transylvania, 
whole or in part, 3Vhen Carol bowed to 
Stalin's demands and restored Bess- 
arabia to Russia, when a few weeks 
later Bulgaria demanded and received 
lier lost territory in the Dobruja, 
Hungary became increasingly clamorous 
for the restoration of part at least 
of the territories she had lost. 

As the respectful protegee of the 
Nazi Reich her appeal was made to 
Hitler, Already at the meetings at 
Berchtesgaden and Rome at the end 
of July the Rumanian Premier and 
Foreign Minister had been urged to seek 
a settlement ■with Hungary over Tran- 
sylvania, and on August 15 ^ it was 
announced that Hungary’s claims had 
been presented. Next day the Hun- 
garian and Rumanian delegations met 
at Turnu Severiii. i Later the negotia- 
tions were broken off because of what 


Rumania termed the “ enormous, 
unbelievable and absurd ” Hungarian 
demands. There followed violent 
attacks on Rumania in the Hungarian 
press and numerous frontier incidents. 

Now Hitler himself took a hand in the 
negotiations. There ivas an Axis con- 
ference at Berchtesgaden on August 
and two days later there was a meeting 
at Vienna, attended by the Axis chiefs 




aiul the Preinier aiul Foreign Minister 
of Hungary (Count Teleki and Count 
Csakv), and M. Gigurtu and M. Man- 
oilcscu 
eaine 

Award, it was 
two-thirds of Transylvania 


At this conference, hy what 
to V>e dcscribetl as the \ ienna 
decided that about 


At Vienna, on August 30, 1940, Germany 
and Itaiy held a so-called conference with 
Hungary and Rumania, at which, under 
threat of force, more than a half of Tran- 
sylvania was ceded to Hungary. Below, 
Rumanian ministers studying the iiew and 
arbitrary boundaries j Ciano and Ribbentrop 
signing the arbitration award , and, last. 
Count Csaky, Hungary’s Foreign Minister 
(with the Prime Minister, Count Telekil, 
countersigning. Photo, t rcuH 


HLLGARIANS in THF DOliRUJA 

The Bulgarian Minister of W.ir, General 
Daskaloff, was presented with gifts and .an 
embroidered cloak when his troops, by 
forced agreement, entered what had been 
the Rumanian Dobruia on August 21. 1940. 


rc:^torcd to iliinuury. ihu lino ot 
(livif-ion WHS di'tiwn 111 tin* inosi ariiiiimt 
fashion rijiht across tlic inidellc of 1 he 
cotintrv to the ( 'arpatliians. lliiiiunrv 
received some ]2,('O0 sijuare miles of 
territory — the whole ot northern d’ran- 
v] Vania witli Cluj, tlie capital, and the 
three Szckler provitice> ; inhabiteil 
almost wholly by Magyars. Sonu 
2.500,0t)0 people were traiisfeiTt'd t<: 
1 luiiyarVjbnt of these more than a inilliot 
were KiimaniaMs, besides some huiidred> 
of thousands of Cerman rlescent. 

The .\waril, indeed, was altogcthei 

conirtuv to the i)iiiici])les of racia 

di.stribnt ion, for many limidreds o! 

thou.sands of linngariaiis 

were 1 r* f t in the 
" \ . ‘ \ iciuia 

H u in a n i a 11 portion. \\varO ’ 
'rhns not tht; least 
striking feature of the Awarti was tluc 
1 ltin*'urv, from beitirr a racially homo 
oeneous .state with minorities in th- 
count rn^s, was trauslornicf 
into a country iiicludiTifr many rninori 
tics. In Uinuaiiiii ii nd 'I’rafisyl vania ii 
paiiiculai' tiic mnv,- td the partition wa 
received with aneuislo M. !\laTu>i 
le-eu hn it he known tliat a1 Vhenn: 
hr and Ids colleague had lifam prescntc( 
with u'hat was, in fact, au ii!t inutl urn 
jadtln'c tin* |{umaiiia!i nor llie Hun 
tjarian deit^uvrtion had l>e(*n allowed t 
talf* its own cast'; and tljc |{n!narria 
rG(|iieKt Um' tin- iieci*|>t ance of the cthni 
rnniciMli! as the sole l^tsis for Iciritoru: 







adjustment was thrust aside, The Axis 
Powers, he said, had ^iven tlie assur- 
ance tliat the Rumaniatis in Hun^farv 
would he well treated, and he etu]diasi;^ed 
the importance to Uinnatna of tlic Axis 
jruarantee of tlio new frontiers. 


AVidesjjread <lisorder i>rokt* (mt in 
Human ia as soon as the terms of tlie 
A'ienna Award were known. Anti- 
Hungarian and anti- Axis dtuTionstra- 

tions took I dace in tlie 
railed towns, (ireat 
c r o w d s ])ai iuled t lie 
st rerts siuLon;^ ]rM riot ie 
snrifjs ami shout in^^ tliat tliev" ]u'e- 
forred war' t’o surrender, wlillt^ multi- 
tudes knelt in prayer in llu^ 


Rumania 

in 

Turmoil 


MICHAEL I REIGNS IN HIS FATHER^S STEAD 

Folio wirif^ the loss of nearly a quarter of all Rumanian territory to Hungary and Bulgaria, disorders 
broke out and King Carol abdicated on September 6 . On accession as Michael I, his son 
attended a religious service cit Bucharest, wliere he is here seen with General Axitonescu, who 

had proclaimed lumself Leader of the State. 

PhofOt Ke^i^toHC 


st|niii'<\-i. lint thr'sc drmonst rations wort' 
soon iianiUMl }iy tlu^ nmaniaii Co\ cr n- 
incut, who were fearful that tlm\' inii^ht 
jc(jpardizc what the arhitiation at 
\h«‘nna lia<l seen fit. to sjuiie, Tlier** 
were many < la>lies wjtli flie ]>ohce, and 
ill iincliarest and other jdae^'s tlie Iron 
Guard rose in what was liardtv to he 
dist inimislied from a revolt. In Mini' 
LMTV, <ui tlie other hand, tlie Avvarrl ^vas 
I (‘(‘ci v<*(l witli ^at idn, nllli*)u;'h 

tljt'i’*' ware s«niu! who still (latiiamlad tfia 
whole eake. lii the Jlunjiarian ('hamber 
oil Si'pt’etnher t Count 'I’eh'ki and Count 
C.-^akv both exiiiesscd gratitude to the 
Axis powers for their assistaiife. 

On Sepletuber 3 llie Gigurtn Cabinet 
resigned, and King Carol asked General 
Ion Antoneseii, formerly iMinister of 
Defence and Chief of the Cicneral Staff, 
to form a new government. One of the 
new ibemief’s first acts was to issue a 
defie<* iibolishing tlie semi-t otalitarieu 


coustitution which Carol had set up in 
lb38, and at the same time tlic King’s 
prerogatives were severely limited. He 
remained Cemmander-in-Chief of tlie 
armed forces, the fountain of honour and 
the disjumser of mercy, and the titular 
head of the state ; but liencefortli it was 
laid down that alterations iu the law 


and the appointment of cabinet minis- 
ters could be accomplished by royal 
decree only when countersigned by the 
Premier, in whom all the other hitherto 
royal powers were ve.sted. By the 
same decree parliament was dissolved, 
and General Antonescu was designated 
“ Leader of the State.” 

King Carol must have found these 
changes hard to stomach, and maybe it 
was with relief that he received a demand 
from General Antonescu for his abdi- 
cation. Announcing his decision, King 
Carol said : 

“ My liflovcd country is passing tbroiigli 
t lincH of profound disquiet und iinxiety. Fi'Om 
tlie djiy ton years ago when I took over thi3 
onerous iiosition as pilot of my count rVi I 
hav'c tried to do all my conscience dictated 
for the good of llumania, and in so doing I 
*^liave worked without i^cspite and with com^ 
pi etc devotion. Now the country faces gi'cat 
diingci'^, and is saddened by days of unspeak- 
able misfortune. Inspired by my love for 
this laiuL I desire to set aside these dangers 
by passing on the heavy burden of my reign 
to my son, whom I know you love so deeply- 
^Making this sacrifice for the sake of my 
Katlieriand, I offer up the warmest prayers 
that this sacrifice may be- of the 
benefit to my country. In leaving my belov^ 
son to my peoplCf I ask all Rumanians to 
surround him with the warmest and most 
complete love and loyalty, so that in them 
he may find the support of which ho 
ia need, having this heavy rosponsibUity 
thrust upon liis fragile shoulders. May God 
protect rny country and vouchsafe it a prou 
future J Long live Rumania ! ” 

While Carol .slipped away across the 
frontier into Yugoslavia — as he went his 



HUNGARIAN TRIUMPH IN TRANSYLVANIA 

By the Vienna Award of August 30, 194^* about two-thirds of Transylvania was transferred from 
Rumania to Hungary. On September 6 Hungarian troops, led by the Regent, Admiral 

Nikolas Horthy (above), marched into Siebenbiirgen, 

Photo f Aa^orifiUd Press 
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train windows wore broken by bullets 
fired by extremists of the Iron Guard — 
Antonescu administered the oath of 
allegiance to King ^lichael and issued 
an appeal to the population to support 
their new sovereign. The young king’s 
first act was to sign decrees setting the 
same limits to his prerogatives as his 
father had agreed to 36 hours earlier. 
Then a message was dispatched to the 
Axis Powers expressing Rumania’s con- 
tinued loyalty to the Vienna Award. A 
new cabinet was formed by Antonescu 
on September 15 ; all its members were 
professedly non-party men, with the 
exception of five who belonged to the 
Iron Guard. One of the five was its 
leader, M. Korea ^ma. His day of 
notoriety was soon to dawn — in Decem- 
ber, when the Iron Guard under his 
leadership rose against Antonescu in 
murderous riot. 

Having aggrandized his Hungarian 
satellite at the expense of his puppet 
Rumania — ^having driven yet another 
nail into the coffin of that Versailles 
settlement which through the years has 
been his bete noire — Hitler remembered 
Asia. Perhaps he had at length come to 
suspect that America might mean busi- 
ness in her promise of full aid to the 
democracies ; perhaps he was already 
meditating his onslaught on Russia. In 
either case, it would be distinctly to his 
advantage to have Japan not only as a 
sympathizer but as a full partner. So 
at Berlin on September 27 was staged 
another great conference, this time 


between the plenipotentiaries of Ger- 
many, -Italy, and Japan. Their delibera- 
tions were short, since the ground had 
been well prepared beforehand. At noon 
11 military, political and economic pact 
was signed between the three states in 
the Ambassadors’ Hall at the Chan- 
cellery by von Ribbeutrop and Ciano, 
Poreigu Ministers of the Axis Powers, 
and M. Kurusu, Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin. After the signature Hitler 
formally greeted the plenipotentiaries. 

The Pact’s terms ran : 

1* Japan rccogniy.cs and ro;>pccts the 
leadership of (lorinatiy anti Italy in the 
establisluneiil of a new order in Europe. 

2. Germany and Italy recognize anti 
respect the leadership of Japan in the 
establishment of a new order in Kixst Asia. 

3* Germany, Italy and Japan agree to co- 
operate in tlieir efforts on the aforesaid lines. 
They further undertake to assist one another 
with all political, economic, and military 
means when one of the three contracting 
parties is attacked by a Power at present not 
involved in the European war or in the Sino- 
Japancso contlict. 

4* With a view to implementing the present 
Pact, joint technical commissions, the mem- 
bers of which are to be appointed by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, will meet without delay, 

5. Germany, Italy, and Japan aflirm that 
the terms do not in any way allect the 
political status which exists at present as 
between each of the three contracting parties 
and Soviet Russia, 

6, 'I'lie present Pact shall come into cfTect 
immediately upon signature, and shall remain 


in fiirci^ It) yeai'H irunr lbi< datr ofUn f nmlnK 
into luree* In tlui" tiiin» brtdrt* 1 pirat i< ut 

oftho said high (unlrjirling parliiM 

shall, at the ijf any ol tinau, 

into iHxbtiati4>tiH ftir its rem^wal. 


Following' the signature of thv Pact 
Ribbeutrop read a long statiMiient on 
behalf of the Rcicli Governnient. Kver 
since the National Socialist revolution 
of 1933> he said, it had been tlie aim of 
the Reich Government 


to obtain by peaceful understand ing tJ IO.S(^ 
revisions whicli were necessary not only to 
eliminate the injnsticos of the Treaty nC 
Versailles but to serve to establish a new 
and permanent regime for the nations of 
Europe.*^ 

As one of those nations, he W4‘nt on, 
Germany, felt hei’self entitled to a share of 
the good things of this earth and to the pow<»r 
to admiiHster them tn s<i far as they were 
foriiierly her property* The Xational Socialist 
Goverinncnt was resolved to assure to the 
German people their rights of existence 
within a suitable living space at a time when 
other nations had Awn fit to claim whole 
continents for themseU'os, This dot enni nation 
of the (ierman Governnient coincided with 
that of other nations which, like Germany, 
had been tienied their rigfitful place in the 
worhb 

A situation wlncli had become inipossible 
is now lircaking down under the blows dealt 
by the nations which were attacked — great 
nations to vvliom so far a. share in tfie enjoy- 
ment of the goods of tliis earth has been 
denied, but who now intend llnaily anil 
deli nit oly to secure c^quality of riglits 
virtue of the highest of all earthly ligiifs. 


GERMANS ESTABLISHED IN RUMANIA 

After the coup d’itat of General Antonescu, which resulted in the abdication of King Carol and 
the adhesion of Rumania to the Axis, German military domination of the country became 
increasingly clear. By early October, when this photograph was taken, German A. A. guns were 

established in the oilfields* 

Pfiofo, A^!^oriate'i 




Til it? strnjriilo is therefore not tlirectetl against 
ot!ier nations but against the resistatice of 
an international conspiracy which lia.s 
already once liefore succeeded in plunging 
tlie world into bloody contHct.” 

Tiu' Tripartite Tact wliich, coiitinue<l 
Hitler’s Foreign Minister, had just been 
signed constituted a soleuin aflinna- 
tion of partnership between the thrt'e 
countries in a changing world. “ Tlic 
])urp<>s(> of the l*act is to secure a new 
order of things in those parts of Kurope 
at prese!it engaged in war, atid to estal)- 
lish that now order under the coninion 
leiolership of Germany .au<l Italy ; it 
.'ieenres also a now order in Greater Asia 
tinder the leadership of .Japan. The 
I’act is based not only on friendship but 
on a community of interc.sts of three 
nations striving for the same social 
irleals/’ It was not directf^d against anv 
otlier nation Init oxclus^ivoly against 

the warmongers ami irres|>ons:il.)Ie 
elements in tlie world wliich, agaiii'^t 
the true interest of the nations, seek to 
extend and prolong the war/' and lie 
wiis eared ul to assert that the new 
agreement a fleeted in no way the status 
and relations already exist iiig or de- 
veloping between the contracting parties 
and S^ovitd Jinssia. 

'' Tlie pact wliich has just Ijc'cri signed," 
111' ('onelud<*d j " is a military alliance betwia-n 
three of tlje iniglitie.st States ol’ the worhL 
It serves 1 he cause of a just ruder of things, 
both in ICuinp<>anil in Cr<\itcr Asia, Jbif its 
main inir j^ose is to rcsloro ja-ace to tlie wnrld 
as quickly as possible, Ever>' State, there- 
fore, uliieh meets this bloc iu tlie ties ire to 
make its own contrituit ion to the rest <,trat ion 
ol pt^ace will br? si ncra-ely and gratefullv 
welroriji^cl aiicl will lie invited to laiopetate 


in tlie political and economic reorganiz<atioii 
of the world. 

Any SI a to t howevci', wliich end(.'a voiii'S 
to interfere in tlie filial phase of the solutLon 
of pndjletns in Kuroj^e and the Far Eitst by 
attacking one of the three I'owcrs signatory 
to tlie Pact will have to meet t)ie combined 
sliengths of three natioies, numbering 
25n,ouu,f >00 inhabitarits* Tin* re fore this Pact 
will in every way promote tlie restoration of 
peace.” 

In the light of after events Ribben- 
trop’s reference to Soviet Russia and the 
clause (Clause 5) of the Fact wliich 
carefully preserved the status quo a.s 
regards the signatories and the Soviet, 
hint a .significance— an ominous signifi- 
cance — ^whicli was not fully aiipreciatcd 
at the time. All the same, there could 
be little doubt that Clause 3 had its 
application not only to the U.S.A. but 
to Soviet Russia. ,la]>an, it was made 
clear, bad no need to fear an attack by 
her Russian neighbour, since Rinssia 
was given to understand that if she 
attacked Japan, then Japan’s allies iu 
iMiropc would attack her in the west. 
Moreover, America was told as [ilainly 
as possible within the bounds of diplo- 
matic language that if she chose to 
enter the war on the si<ic of Britain, 
then she would be assailed by Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

So far from being intimidated, how- 
ever, the U.S.A. regarded the Fact as a 
challenge, and on every hand there 
were demand.s for still stronger action 
to be taken against the aggressors. 
Tliere was not the sliglitest suggestion 
that America’s war effort should be 
diverted — as the Axis no doubt hoped — 



HITLER AND MUSSOLINI MEET AT THE BRENNER 


On October 4, 1940, the two Axis leaders met at Brennero, the Italian town on the Austro-Italian 
frontier where the Brenner Pass takes road and railway over the Alps. On the right, facing 
Mussolini, is Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister. The conference took place in an 

armoured train given to Mussolini by Hitler. 

J’hoto, A ssocialed Press 


to the satisfaction of her own needs in 
view of the threat against her Pacific 
seaboard. Rather the belief was inten- 
sified that Britain was fighting America’s 
war as well as her own, and that it was 
up fo America to give her all the assis- 
tance in her power. 

Meanwhile, German penetration of 
the Balkans was proceeding apace. 
Rumania was so weakened and broken 
that she could not resist any further 
claims even if she had wished to do so, 
Karly in October the Rumanian Lega- 
tion in Berlin announced that German 


troops had been sent to Rumania in 
accordance with an agreement between 
the two governments designed to re- 
organize the Rumanian Array with all 
the equipment essential for modern 
warfare. At first German officialg 


professed to know nothing of this fresh 
]ienetration, but soon it became im- 
possible to deny any longer the presence 
of German troops in Rumania. 

In reply to the protests of II. M. 
Minister in Bucharest, Sir Reginald 
Iloare, the Rumanian Government was 
evasive, although it was admitted that 


Germans 

Enter 

Rumania 

the process of 
vital strategic 
Sir Reginald 


about 3,000 German troops were ex- 
pected. There could be 
little doubt, however, 
that a much larger 
number had actually 
arrived and were in 
occupying the mo.st 
point-s in Rumania. 

Iloare continued his protests, but for 
the present it was not deemed advis- 
able to break ofl relations between 
Britain and Rumania, nor was any 
heed given to the frequently-expressed 
demand that the R.A.F. should bomb 
the Rumanian oilfields — so largely 
developed by British capital and enter- 
prise — before they were completely 
incorporated in the Nazi system. 


Russia watched the German pene- 


tration of the country which for many 
years had been regarded as being in her 
sphere of influence with considerable 
concern, and on October 15 the official 
Tass Agency denied a report published 
in a Danish newspaper that the Soviet 
Union had not been informed in advance 


by Germany of the latter’s intention to 
send troops into Rumania. In Yugo- 
slavia the Premier, M. Tsvctkovitch, 
called upon his countrymen to show 
national unity, and gave a warning that 
Yugoslavia would not surrender any of 
the territories \vhich she bad won by her 
own sacrifices; while in Turkey there 
was talk of tlie “ tw’O million bayonets 
which were ready to repel all attempts 
at the infringement of her integrity. 

Their turn had not yet come, how- 
ever ; Bulgaria had first to be dealt 
with, and Bulgaria was soon penetrated 
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with the same 
deadly efficiency 
as Itnniania had 
been a few weeks 
before. On Octo- 
ber 17 the Ihil- 
garian Govern- 
ment denied that 
there were any 
German troops 
in the country, 
but from manv 
sources there 
came reports of 
German “ tour- 
ists " who, there 
could be little 
doubt, were 
arriving with 
some other object 
than to enjoy the 
natural beauties 
of the country. 
Not until Novem- 
ber 19 was it re- 
vealed in Sofia, 
the llulgarian 



capital, that King 

Horis, accomjjanied by the German 
Minister in Sofia, had paid Hitler a 
private visit at licrchtesgaden on 
September 19. At this meeting it was 
understood that the political new order 
in Europe liad been di8Ciis,scd. 

As yet, however, Hitler did not 
demand liulgaria’s adhesion to the 
Tripartite J’act ; perhaps he was not 
yet sufficiently sure of Russians reactions, 

or fully prepared to 
Satellites ,„cet them. Three 

otlier of his satellite 
Axis Pact grates, nevertheless, 

adhered to the Pact at this time. On 
November 20 Count Csaky signed 
in the Relvetlere Palace in Vienna 
a protocol binding Hungary to the 
Tripartite Pact. As usual, itibbentroj) 
expnfssed liimself at considerable lengtli. 
Hungary, be said, was the first power to 
ileclare her wi)lingnes.s an<l her flcsire 
to be allowed to join the Three-Power 
Pact, and tlie three powers granted her 
wish and expressed their willingness to 
accept Hungary as the first power to 
join the l*act. The piirpose.s of the 
powers united uiiiler the Pact, he said, 
were : the e.stabli.shment of a just world 
order, anil a long-term stabilization of 
such an order ; a challenge to the war- 
niongers and to all powers that stand for 
the extension of the vv'ar instead of 
peace ; and tlie creation of an alliance 
directed to tlie speedy restoration of 
world peace. Further powers, he went 
oil, would join in this “ world-wide 
unity of the young power.s who are 
genuinely prepared for sacrifice and 
who desire a just ])eace.’* 


HUNGARY SIGNS THii AXIS THRtF-POWBR MILITARY PACT 

In the Belvedere Palace at Vienna, on Noveinber 20, 1940. Count Csaky signed a dedanng 

Hungary's adlierence to tlie Three-Power Pact ot September 27. At the table, left to right, 
are Kurusu, Japanese Ambassador to Berlin ; Teleki, Hungarian Prime Minister ; Ribbentrop 
(standing) ; Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister ; and Csaky, Hungarian Foreign Minister. 

Photo E.N.A* 


The following ^s'eek-end Rumania 
followed Hungary’s e.Kainple. General 
Antonescu, after a visit to Itome, 
arrived in Berlin, and on November 23 
signed his country’s adliesion to the 
German - Italian - .lapaiiese - Hungarian 
I’act. The protocol to which he put his 
signature declared that Ruiiianiaii lepie- 
seiitatives would be, invited to attend 
the discussions of the joint technical 
commit tee.s in the event of Riimunian 
interests being affected. Hardly had 
he left Berlin when Hr. Tuka, the 
Slovak Prime Minister, arrived in the 
German capital to sign in his turn. 

Tlius on paper the Three-Power Pact 
was now' a six- power one. The general 
policy of the alliance was to be decided 
by the tlirce major powers ; Hungary, 
Rumaiiia and Slovakia, and any other 
country which might be permitted to 
join later, were to be content with 
representation on the technical com- 
mittees, and to be allowed to have 
a sav when matters affecting their 
interest were discussed. 

There was another visitor to Berlin 
that same month. (Jn November 12 
M. Molotov, Soviet Premier and Foreign 
Commissar, accompanied by M. Hekaii- 
clioff, He[)uty Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in Berlin at the Invita- 
tion of the German Government. At 
the Aidiiilter Station they were given a 


state reception and met by Ribbentrop, 
Himmler, Bey, and f ield-Mai.shal 
Keitel, ami later in llte (lay .Molotov 
bad conversations w'ith Riblxmtrop ami 
a t wo-aiid-a-lialf-bour inti'rview witli 
Hitler. Notliiiig was published of what 
was said or even what was on tlie 
agenda, but the organ of the (Tennan 
Foreign Hflicc, tlie 1 tiplomatisclie 
Politlsclie Korrespondenz,” statc*l that 
Molotov's visit was the logical outcome 
of the evolution of the European 
situation and the signing of the 
'j’ripailite Pact by Germany, Italy and 
.lapan, and that it aimed at the 
establishment of a basis for tlie 
political and economic collaboration of 
the Soviet Union with tlie Axis Powers, 
and eventually with .Jajian, and the 
reconsideration of the German-Soviet 
agreement of 1939 with a view to the 
still more exten.sive collalioration of the 
two states. 

On the next day Molotov, accom- 
panied l»y his imlustrial experts, saw 
Goering, chief of the Uciclihs industrial 
effort, and had further conversations 
with Hitler and Kibljentrop ; and in 
the ev'ening he gave a reception which 
was attended by prominent German 
i ml list rial isis. When he left for Jloscow' 
on November 11 the official German 
C'oniinuni<]Ue stated that tlie exchange 
of view '3 had taken place in an 
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Berlin 


iUino,'?[ihere of niiitiia! confi(l('nce, and 
tliat all unjHirtant fjue^tions oi in- 
t<_‘rost to I{uinaTua and tlu^Snvii^t I ni<.>n 
had hoi^u ,*^01 1 ItMl. 

What actually ha{>j)onod at 

inectinii \va-=^ not rovaahal until soint^ 

^t_*ven months li:ul elapsetl. Tiioii, oit 

.lune 2:^, Ihll, in li)tU*r's statement 

to tlie tlmiJian tieople 
Molotov 1 1 ■ 

antioiuinnjx his df'eision 
at , 

to iitake war ujioii 

* linssia, he deelared 

that the Soviet mister for I’oreijiii 
Atfairs had asked a miniher of (jiies- 
tioiis at tlie Xoveinljer meeting, lie 
iiail asked if the tiernian ”iiaraiit<‘<‘ to 
Knmania was direeted against Soviet 
Knssia in t!ie case of an attack hv 

V 

Soviet Kns>ia on Buinania, to whitdi 
Hitler .^aicl lie liad re]>licd tliat tlip 
(leniian guarantee WU'^ a ^eiu ral 
ntie and unx'oitdit ioiiallv bindiiuj;, but 
Russia liad declared tliat she bad no 
otlier interests in liuinania t)eyond 
P>e-isaral>ia. '' The 0(xni[)ation of 
Xorthern liukovina liad already lieen a 
violation of this assurance, I did not 
llierefore tlniik that Russia could now 



A PROPHETIC CARTOON 

Published in October, 1940, this dr^iwing by Low was entitled * Wait, Maybe I Dona Gs I 1 
Ain’t So Sleepy.' li>j courtesy o/ The Evening Starulard" 


snddetdy luive more far-reaching in- 
tcntioii.s agaiii.st lliiinania.” 

Secfmdly, Molotov liad .said that 
Russia felt menaced by Finland and 
she was determined not to tolerate this 
iiH-nace, Was Germain’ prepared to give 
Finland no assistance ? Hitler replied 
that (lermaiiy had no political intere.st3 
in Finland, but a new war against the 
little Finnish nation would be regarded 
as intolerable hv tlie Reich Government, 
and more so a.s Russia could never be 
rcfardi'd as threatened bv Finland. 


“ At no price did we want to have a 
ucw war in the Baltic.” 

ilolotov’s tliird question was wdiether 
Germany would be prepared to allow 
Russia to give a guarantee to Bulgaria 
and for this purpose send Soviet troops 
to Bulgaria without, for example, 
having any intentions of overthrowing 
the monarchy. “ My answer,” said 
Hitler, was : “ Bulgaria is a sovereign 
State and I did not know that the 
Bulgarians had asked Russia for a 
guarantee as the Rumanians had done 



MOLOTOV TAKES A COCKTAIL WITH HITLER 

On November 12, 19.^0, Molotov was in Berlin and visited Hitler at the Chancellery. Relations, 
as suggested by this photograph of the Russian Foreign Commissar talking with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, were apparently cordial ; but in 1941 it was revealed by Hitler himself that Molotov 
had asked a number of awkward questions about the situation in the Balkans and the Baltic. 

Photo, Kemtone 


in the case of Germany. The matter 
would in addition have to be discussed 
with my allie.s.” Finally, Hitler report^ 
Molotov as saying, “ Soviet Russia 
above all needed an exit through the 
Dardanelles and for her protection 
demanded the occupation of an im- 
portant base on the Dardanelles or the 
Bosporus. Would Germany agree or 
not ? ” To which the Fuehrer replied 
that “ Germany was prepared at any 
time to agree to a change in the Statute 
of Montreux in favour of the Black Sea 
states, and she was not prepared to 
to Russia occupyinga base in the Straits. 

Thus ran Hitler account of what 
took place in the Berlin conversations 
on Nov. 12 and 13, 1940. Molotov’s 
version might differ in this point or 
that, but in general there is little that is 
altogether unlikely in Hitler’s account. 
Russia might well be seriously per- 
turbed over Germany’s penetration of 
the Balkans, where for generations the 
Slavs liad been encouraged to regard 
Russia as their “ big brother,” but now 
the influence and prestige of the big 
brother were seriously diminished. 
Rumania and Bulgaria had already 
been absorbed in the Nazi new order , 
Yugoslavia was threatened. 

As for the countries on the fringe of 
Slavdom, Turkey was becoming increas- 
ingly apprehensive .of German designs, 
and Greece had been marked down for 
de.st ruct ion . Already Italy had attacker 
her, and although for months the tide 
of war was to flow in her favour, before 
the following .spring was out she was to 
be bloodily overborne. 
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ITALY INVADES GREECE; THE FIRST FIVE 

WEEKS OF THE CAMPAIGN 

Mussolini's Uliimatum— Greece Invokes the British Guarantee— Italians 
Cross Greco- Albanian Frontier— Three Invading Columns— Greek Counter- 
Attack in the North— British Aid : Imperial Troops Land in Crete— R. A. F. 

Enter the Conjlict— Greeks Destroy Aipini Division— Italians Evacuate 
Koritza and Retreat in Disorder — Steady Greek Advance Along a Wide Front 


A t 3 a.m. on October 28, 1940, the 
Italian Minister in Athens, Signor 
Grazzi, called on General Metaxas, 
Greece’s Dictator- Premier, and in lame 
and halting phrases presented what was 
in effect an ultimatum. He produced a 
list of Italian grievances, the groundless- 
ness of which none could know better 
than he. It was alleged that the Greek 
Government had allowed its territorial 
waters and its coasts and ports to be 
used by the British Fleet in the course 
of war operations, and had favoured 
supplies to the “ alien British forces ; 
it was also accused of having per- 
mitted the British Secret Service to 
organize a service of military information 
in the Greek Archipelago. “ The Italian 
Government does not refer only to the 
British guarantee to Greece, but also 
to the secret explicit and precise 
undertakings of the Greek Government 
to place at the disposal of Britain air 
bases in the provinces of Thessalonica 
and Macedonia for use in an attack 
against Albanian territory.” Then 
the Italian went on to refer to the 
“ terrorist policy ” which had been 
adopted towards the population of 
Ciamuria, the former Albanian region 
wliich was annexed to Greece in 1913, 
and to the alleged continued attempts 
on the part of Greek officials to create 


disorder in the Albanian frontier zone. 
Thc;:e provocations, he went on, could 
not possibly be tolerated any longer hy 
Italy ; hence the Italian Government 
requested the Greek Goverument, as*a 
guarantee of Greek neutrality and of 
Italian security, to allow Italian forces to 
occupy for the duration of the \\ai 
certain strategic points on Greek terri- 
tory. Signor Mussolini c.xprcssed the 
hope that this occupation would not be 
opposed, but if any resistance were 
encountered, then it would be put down 
by force of arms. 

What were the strategic points Italy 
demanded ? asked General Metaxas. 
Signor Grazzi hummed and haved and 
then had to admit that he did not know. 
In other words, the Italians were 
requiring that the whole of Greece 
should be opened to tbeir troops. The 
message was, indeed, as General Metaxus 
said, an ultimatum, a declaration of 
war, and the demand wa.s rejected out 
of hand. Even while Grazzj and Metaxas 
were still in conference, the Itulian 
troops were on the march, and at several 


points they had crossed from Albania 
into Greece. 


Later in the morning the Greek 
Government sent an appeal to Britain 
to honour the guarantee given by Mr, 
Chamberlain on April 13, 1939, and the 


appeal was as swiftly 
answered. We are 
w i t li you in this 
struggle,” telegraphed 
King George to his cousin, 


Britain 

Honours 

Guarantee 

King George 


of the Hellenes ; ** your cause is our 
cau.'^c ; wc si i all be fighting against a 
L'ommou foe. Mr. Chiirchiii m a mes- 
sage to General Metaxas also spoke 
words of encouragement. Italy has 
found threats aiul intiuudatioii of iu> 
avail against your calm courage. 8he 
lias therefore resorted to unprovoked 
aggre.ssion agaimst your country, seeking 
justification for a wanton attack in 
ba.seless accusations. . . . Wc will give 
yon all the lielp in our ]>ower. We 
fight a common foe, and we will share 


a united victorv.” 


Meanwhile, King George and Gemwa! 
Metaxas had .signed orders for a general 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE HOLDS WAR COUNCIL 

When Britain promised help to invaded Greece at the end of October. 1940. a mission led by 
Mai -Gen M. D. Gambler Parry was sent to Athens the following week. In this photograph 
of in Anglo-Greek War Council held in Athens shortly afterwards the personalities are left to 
right : Maj.-Gen. Gambler Parry ; Gen. Metaxas, Greek Prime Minister ; King George of Greece : 
Air Vice-Marshal J. H. D’Albiac, A.O.C. in Greece ; and Gen. Papagos, Greek C.-in-C. 
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ilfilted ; tin' invader became the invaded 
as cnii^iclcrablc detachments of Greek 
tnjo]x< crossed the frontier into Albania 
and drove towards Koritza, a town with 
a ]io]mlatioM of 22,000 and the ad- 
vanced supply base of the Italian Armv. 

'L’he news of the Greek success was 
contained in a commnnifpic issued on 
November 2. “ In the Fiorina sector," 

it read, “ our troops, having smashed 
strong enemy resistance, penetrated five 
kilometres into Albanian territory and 
occupied fortified positions at the point 
of ( he bayonet. \Vq have taken prisoner 
nine oliicers and 153 men, and have 
captured 100 animals.” The troops 
ehielly responsible were the famoius 


ii.s gi cut iiiumeiit , 

1 am .sure that 
il woman will do 


GREEK TROOPS IN TOWN AND FIELD 
Top left, Greek troops, motor-cycle units, passing through Athens on mobilization in October, 
S 1940. Above, Evzones, Greek kilted troops who are the equivalent of Highland troops, in the 

ts line. They fought throughout with notable bravery and in 

1, gave the Italians unwelcome : 

P/iO/ 05 , lirilish Paramount Nacs 

*• three main columns 
Fiorina in the north- 


itiative, and their military efficiency 
surprises, 

■; Black Star 

one heading for kilted Evzones, who scaled the heights 
yest of Greece on in swift secrecy and so took the enemy 
he second making completely by surprise. At the same 
, while the third time Italian dismounted cavalry, two 
t south-west from regiments of w'hich had crossed the 
ith a view to out- marshy plain close to tlie sea until they 
1 the mountains, reached the Kalamas, were thrown back 
ig reinforcements by a Greek counter-attack. If the 
r many years one Italians could claim any victory it was 
iveted objectives, in the air, since, until the R.A.F. coiikl 
;he invasion con- come to their aid, the Greeks were 
rst communique, heavily outnumbered. The communique 
31 , the Italians quoted above went 011 to describe 
iched the little how “ the eneray^s air attacks were 
senting a gain of directed chiefly against the civilian 

That was about population. Thirteen towns and villages 
progress, for on have been bombed and machine-gunned, 
jeks delivered a It is estimated that 90 people were 
ve in the north, killed and 209 wounded among' the 
na was not only civilian population. Several houses 
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have been destroyed, including two 
clinics and one school. The Italian 
aeroplanes which bombed Corfu bore 
Greek markings.” 

Salonika was heavily raided on 
November 1 , 40 people being killed and 
80 wounded, all civilians, and many fires 
started in the harbour and amongst, the 
shipping. This was one of several raids, 
and in one of the earliest Count Ciano’s 
“ Disperata ” squadron was engaged ; 
the Italian Foreign Minister's activity 
in this unusual sphere was immediately 
signalized by his promotion to a 
lieutenant-colonel of aviation. The 
“ honours ” of the day were also shared 
by Mussolini’s sons, Vittorio and Bruno. 


Outnumbered though the Greeks were, 
their aircraft nevertheless made several 
successful reconnaissance flights and 
bombed Koritza from a low altitude, 
as well as concentrations of Italian 
motorized units in the Epirus sector. 

By now the Greeks were not fighting 
alone. On November 3 Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
broadcast the declaration that Britain 
would honour her pledge to the Greeks. 
“ The Navy is there, and air support is 
being given. Military objectives in 
Naples have been bombed and British 
troops landed in Greek territory. IVliat 
we can do we will do.” A British 
mission, led by Major-General Gambicr 


ITALIAN AGGRESSION IN GREECE 
Below is a photograph of Italian troops crossing the Greek frontier from Albania on Octobjr 28 
1940. a few hours after the Italian Mirrister in Athens had delivered the vague but entirely 
aSrwsive demands of his master. Above, a bridge built by Italian enpneers m the Epirus. ,n 
the first days of November, to replace one blown up by the Greeks* 
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Parry, including military, navid, and 
air attaches, arrived iii Atlieiis during 
the week-end, and there came the news 
that British troops had landed iii Crete. 

As the men of this new B.E.K, came 
ashore in Suda Bay they received a 
vociferous welcome from the Greek 
shepherds, shopkeepers and fishermen, 
w'ho poured down to the „ . . 
waterfront and cheered t 
■ wildly as the soldiers, ” 

in full war kit, were 
landed from British warships. Gifts of 
fruit and nuts, fresh milk and wine, 
were showered upon them, and in a 
very short time the newcomers had 
made themselves comfortable in a land 
whose hills and fields made a pleasant 
and welcome contrast with the sandy 
deserts of Egypt they had just left. 
Though the weather was calm and the 
landing was made in daylight, the 
Italians did nothing to hinder it. But 
a day or two later Italian bombers 
flew from Bhodes and dropped bombs 
in tlie neighbourhood of Caudia and 
Canea and near tlie warships assembled 
iji Suda Bay. They were soon driven 
off, however, by the ships’ anti-aircraft 
guns. 

'J'o Greece it.self went a immher of 
squadrons of the E.A.F., with ancillary 
units, under the cominand of Air 
Commodore (later Air Vice-Mai'slial) 
.1. H. DWlhiac, D.S.O, Day followed 
(Uw and the fighting in the frontier 
zone continued. Particularly hard was 
the struggle in the mountainous, 
wooded regions of the Central Pindns. 
Here, at Smolika and Grainos, tlie 
Third Alpini tlivision, one of the 
Italian crack divisions, reinforced by 
cavalry, Bersaglieri, and Fascist militia 
formations, met disaster between 
October 28 and November 10. 

Supported by strong forces of artillery 
and tanks, the Alpini attempted to dash 
across the mountains and seize Jletsovo, 











GENERAL WAVELL COMES TO GREECE 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, General Officer Conimanding-in-Chief, Middle East, arrived in Greece 
towards the end of November, 1 940. In this historic photo he is seen landing from the flying- 
boat in which he made the journey. His purpose was to increase British aid to the gallant Greeks, 

Photo, British OJ^lcial : Crown Cop’jriijht 


thus IjliH'kin" tfie rnatl acrussthe Ihihlus 
which coiiiicrt.s Larissti and ,)anina, 
tlicrcln^ isolating the Greeks in K pints 
from th*>sc in I'ki.stern (Ireetie and turn- 
in" the .laiiitia ric fences, Thev made 
some [Jioffre.ss down the Siiiantuporo 
iind Acos vallevs, and as the eiiemf 
iid\aiii'e(l tint 

wit lulr(*\v 

before theiiK The Itiiliaos 
wviv enticed ever diM^jjcr 
into t he mountainous 
and fora week the northern 
entrance to liit^ *\eos vallev 
was rl(*iib(U'ately left ojaui 
I)V the (.Greeks, so lliat more 
ami more of tlie emunv 
ini^ht lie lured ini o the trap. 

\Vhile the Italians were 
inakinj; tlieir wav aloim tlie 

~ *0 

rough mountain tracks, the 
(J reeks were heiiig steadily 
reinforced, and night after 
night little bodies of Greek 
soldiers clambered into 
position on tlie lofty jieaks 
wliich dominated the gorges 
along whose bottoms, 
several thousands of feet 
below, the forces of the 
invaders w'ere making their 
painful way. 


Tlien, at the opportune moment, tlie 
(ireeks lauiiclied tlieir counter-attack. 
For days they fought with cliaracteristic 
stubbornness over most dillicult country 
in cold aiul rain, often going Iniugiv 
because of tlie dillicult v of obtaining 
tbeir rations ; such supplies and .stores 


ITALIAN GENERALS IN DISGRACE 

So quickly and thoroughly did the Greeks turn the tables on their Italian 
invaders that Gen. Prasca j right) was, only fourteen days after war 
began, replaced in command by Gen. Soddu (left), the latter himself 
being superseded by Marshal Badoglio before November was out. 

Photos, B.K.A. 


as reached them in their eyries were 
brought up with the aid of peasant 
women from the neighbouring villages. 
At length the fierce fighting came to an 
end ; the enemy forces were completely 
overthrown and, in their haste to avoid 
being surrounded, tliey retreated in 
disorder, hotly pursued by the Greeks. 
In their mad ru.sh dow'n the gorges they 
carried away with them Italian rein- 
forcemeiits which had been landed at 
Valona, and which were iieing speeded 
in motor-lorries to the aid 
of their comrades. 

Whole platoon.s of the 
enemy flung away their 
arms and plunged into the 
mountain torrents, already 
considerably swollen by the 
autumn rains. Scores were 
s^vept away by the rushing 
stream before they could 
make the opposite bank, 
and were drowned. Hun- 
dreds more sought safety 
in Ihghb across the moun- 
tains ;• and days afterwards 
the Greeks, patrolling the 
wooded heights, came 
upon heaps of enemy 
corpses already showing 
signs of having been 
mauled by mountain bears 


and wolves. Large num- 
bers of prisoners were 
taken, and a great 
quantity of all sorts of war 
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lAPAN SIONS THK THKEIvPOWliH PACT PLhDGINCi IIHKSHIJ TO THK AXIS 
TxWino fir*t *teo ot a lortuoui cours* tliat was to involve her leader* in frequent difficulties, lollowinB Hitler * 
ever.cLnging tore.en policy. Japan, on September 27. i.>40. aimed hersell with Germany and Italy by siKnn.g a 
miliUry m.litical and economic pact Here 11 a pholoRrapli ol the ceremony m tl^ Reich Chancellery. Her in . 
left to right Iseated). Kurusu. Japaneve Ambassador ; Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister ; Hitler ; (standmgj 
German Foreign Minister rh>Av. 
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.'V n‘'t 


tigiiTiy I ^4ilw one nonii) nnrsi 

right ill the centre of a hig lorry. 'I’he 
Italians were running like liare.s. 1’lien 
we hit the bridge fair and s^jiiare, 
completely wrecking it, and the Italian 
reinforcements, wliicli Iiad hetni using 
it, siilfered heavily. “ Altogether,'’ he 

*■ ^ .7 

concluded, “ it was a most successful 
day.” 

As the Italians fell hark they Iftst 
heavily in men and material. Soon 
the Oreek bag of prisoners numliered 
3,500, and amongst the spoil were 21 
cannon, 38 trench inortar.s, nearly 300 
maciiine-guns, 3G7 lorries, nearly l,f)00 
mules and liorse.s, and the flags of two 
regiments. After a long and weary 
march down the nionntainsidr' tlm 


material fell into the hands of the 
victors. By November 10 the fighting 
was over ; the Alpini division had l>een 
destroyed. 

How serious was the defeat was 
evidenced by the <li.si)atch to the from 
of General Soddu to take over command 
of the Italian troops operating there 
from Count I'rasca, At the same time 
Generals Vercellino and Geloso were 
placed in command of the Dth and 1 1th 
Army Corps. 

Now along practically tlie wliole 
front the Greeks took the initiative, and 
BO turned the tables completely on the 
aggressor. For days their higlilaiid 

troops, men who knew 
every inch of the ground 
and who were thoroughly 
acclimatised tothe bitter 
weather encountered on the.se windswej>t 
and barren heights, worked steadily on 


Italians 

Evacuate 

Korilza 


BRITISH IN CRETE THIRTY-TWO YEARS AFTER 


across the mountain mass of Morova 
until they carried the heights abov(; 
Koritza and thu.s brought the Italians' 
advanced supply l)a.se within range. 
With their mount ain artillery and with 
Bome heavy guns whicli they had cap- 
tured from the Italian.s, they dominated 
the enemy jtositions and the barracks 
and supply <lepots. Soon the Italians 
Were seen to be evacuating the town, 
and lires from the burning houses and 
dumps illuminated the mountainKides. 
In this operation the Greeks received 
ilivuhiablc assistance from the ’planes 
of the R.A.F., which successfully 
bombed and muchiiie-guiitied the Italian 


Top, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers marching through Candia in 1908 when, in concert with other 
Powers, Britain was endeavouring to pacify the island. In Noveniber, 1940, British troops set 
foot in Crete again^ and were warmly welcomed by their Greek Allies. The Bren gun carriers 
with their steel-helmeted men seen here in a Cretan town, contrast lorcibly with the soldiers of 
an earlier day carrying side-arms only. Jirttihh tJjffictfjl : CtQum Copt/ngfti ; K.JWA. 


motor transport columns, a fartiiliousc 
whicli was being u.sihI a.s Italian Army 
headquarters, and an imjtortant bridge 

tliat which carries the road from 

Koritza to Elhasan, acro.ss the little 
river Devoli, along which enemy ri‘in- 
forcements were being brought iij). 

“ We divetl on them from about 
20,fXJ0 feet,” said one of the British 
pilots, “ and released our bombs dead 
over the column, which was pretty 


the.se were men of some of .Mussolini’s 
line.st regiinent.s. 8o hiingry-looking 
wt*re tliey that tlie onlookers called out 
jestingly to the guard.s, ” Look out, you 

fellow.s, or tliey will eat vou ! ” 

" ^ *■ 

Some of the ca|Uives told storie.s 
worth the hearing. “Our (’olunel told 
u.s,” said one, “ what we now know to 
be all lies, that General Metaxas had 
assured Count Ciaiio that the Italian 
Army had been given permission to 
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<’ross Ctrcccc and Yugoslavia, and tiiat 
<Jrooce would never oppose our might. 
^Vitll Hags Hying we marched at six 
o’clock in the morning. A terrible fire 
met us. The Greeks had trained their 
gutis on tlie pass. We w'ere unprepared 
and retreated in confusion. Next day 
we were surrounded by Greeks. I shall 
never forget those devils charging in 
skills and yelling. I was captured in an 
unsuccessful counter-attack, which was 
ordered by our command to cover the 
retreat. TJie Albanians on our left 
panicked. Our own tanks shelled them 
in an attempt to stop the panic, which, 
ho wever, spread along the whole line 
and caused it to fall back.” 

Another Italian officer spoke of 
mo\’ing forward into the mountains 
down deep defiles and along trails so 
narrow that even the mules lost their 
footing, and many of them slipped’ and 
cra.shed down over the edge : “ that 

was an end of them and their packs too.” 
AVdien his column ivas half-way up a 
ravine on the Greek side of the frontier, 
the Greeks opened fire with rifles and 
machine-guns. “ Taking what cover 
we could,” he said, “ we tried to reply, 
but the Greeks had chosen their posi- 


THE GREEK FRONT IN ALBANIA 
The line of the valieLnt Greek offensive against the Italian armies extended from Lake Okrida 
in the north to Konispolis in the south. Here are the place-names — Argyrokastro, Koritza, 
Pogradets — ^wliich made modern Greek history equivalent in heroism to its ancient story. The 
portion outlined by dotted lines is enlarged below with extra details. The campaign “recalls 
the Classic age,” Mr. Churchill wired to General Metaxas. “ We are all inspired by this 
feat of Greek valour against an enemy so superior in numbers and equipment.’* 

Relief map specially drawn for The Second Great War hy FUix Garden 


tions too well. TItey had left us no 
targets that we could see. More machine- 
guns opened up. Even mounted guns 
were brought into action against us. It 
was impo.ssible for us to try to advance 
farther ; it was quite as impossible to 
retreat. Suffering heavy casualties, we 
defended ourselves as best we could, 
from morning to sundown. It was hope- 
less. So, in the end, we surrendered.” 

Swiftly the Italian retreat became a 
rout as the Greek centre, pushing over 
and beyond the Morova heights, drew 
ever nearer to Koritza. The whole 
Italian front was threatened with 
collapse, and the Italian Army, which, 
according to the time-table, should have 
been in Athens within a few days, was 
now in full retreat all along the front. 
It is easy to imagine Mussolini’s disgust, 
his fuming rage. On November 18, the 
anniversary of the application of Sanc- 
tions against Italy in 1935, he addressed 


representatives of the Fascist Party in 
the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, and after 
a long political excursion found some 
excuses for the misfortunes that had 
overtaken the Italian arms. “ The 
mountains of Epirus,” he said, “ and 
their muddy valleys do not lend them- 
selves to lightning warfare, as the people 
who practise strategy with pins on maps 
might wish. No act of mine or of the 
Government or of any other responsible 
spokesman had led anyone to believe 
this.” He denied that the Giulia Alpine 
Division had suffered the enormoufl 
losses which had been alleged, or that it 
had fled. General Soddu had just visited 
it and had sent him a telegram, dated 
November 12, in which he testified to 
the ” magnificent impression ” made 
upon him by “ this superb unit.” ^ 
“ We will break the loins of Greece,* 
roared the Duce, “ in two or twelve 
months matters little. The war has 
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R.A.F, VERSUS REGIA AERONAUTICA 
Royal Air Force ground crew in Greece awaiting tlie 
return of one of our bombers* Some idea of the difficult 
terrain round Epirus can be gained from the top photo- 
graph showing an Italian 'plane above the mountains. 
On the right, R.A*F* transport is being unloaded fror|i a 
ship at a Greek port, following a targe number of bombs 
stacked on the quayside. Beneath, an R.A.F* bomber 
about to touch down after an attack on the Italian 
forces in Albania in late November, 1940* The ground 
is covered with snow, 

I*hotott, British Official: Crown Copyright ; Wide World 






CiRlillK ARMY IN ALBANIA 

TJie tieadquarters of a Greek unit 
established in an Alhanjan farm- 
house. Top right, [Tillies wore used 
for transporting food and water 
over the ice-bound passes. Fighting 
m Albania was extremely difficult, 
and sometimes Greek soldiers were 
cut off from food supplies until 
brought to them from neighbouring 
villages. Nevertheless, in the last 
two months of 1940, as in 1941 
until the German intervention, the 
Greeks were generally triumphant. 
Centre, Greek artillery in action ; 
beneath are Greek 'buses marked 
* Athens to Rome/ 

J*Iiotos^ Iio,Si>fntrd ; Jiliick ^Uir 















Italian reitiforce- 
ments are con- 
centrating on the 
new line.” 

The cotnnnini- 
que gave too 
favourable a 
picture of the 
Italian situation. 
The invaders, 
indeed, had been 
completely out- 
fought in hand- 
to-hand fighting, 
and had been 


onveti niit. (M iricir snaiiow in'iicne.s 
l)y tin* Aniiy with baynnetH 

and trt'iicfi knives. A.s they with- 
drew along the roads to tin* north 
their retreat b(‘eanK’ a rout and they 
h'ft behind tliein hundred.s ol lorrit's, 
nuniber.s of heavy guns, many anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft gnn.'<, vast stores of 
food, and many big dumps of petrol. 
As tliev abandoned the tJn'ek villages 
in K|)inisthev had ocrii[ned lor so .short 
a time, tliey committed many barbarities. 
” Tlie Italians are looting and plundering 
the villago.s tliey are leaving,’^ said a 
communicjue i-ssned in Athens on 


only Just begun. We have sufficient 
guns and men and means to wipe out all 
Greek resistance. English help will not 
be able to stop us from carrying out this 
firm decision, nor will it save the clique 
from a catastrophe they will have 
brought upon tbemselves and such as 
they have shown they deserve. The 372 
fallen,' 1,081 wound^, and 650 missing 
which have been recorded during the 
first ten days of fighting in the Epirus 
will be avenged.” 

Only a few days after Mussolini’s 
furious braggadocio Koritza fell. The 
first Greek detachments entered the 
town before daybreak on November 22, 
_ and they were followed 

,5®* * at nine o’clock by the 
_ ® main body. As the 

® victors entered with 
bands playing and flags flying they 
were received with tears of joy by 
the population, while from many a 
window fluttered an Albanian flag, hid- 
den away for years in anticipation of just 
this day of deliverance. When General 
Metaxas announced the news of 
Koritza’s capture in Athens, there were 
demonstrations of intense patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Before the King’s palace the 
great square was a sea of waving flags, 
in which the blue and white of Greece 
was mixed with the red, white and 
blue of the Union Jack. Through the 
crowded streets military bands marched 
up and down, and the British soldiers 
and airmen in tile capital were carried 
shoulder high. 

In Borne the news was received with 
gloom. ” After 11 days of fighting,” 
said the Italian communiquii, ” two 
divisions, deployed on the defensive 
along the Greco- Albanian frontier and 
before Koritza, have been withdrawn 
west of the city. Through this period 
fierce fighting has taken place. Our 
losses are considerable. Equally serioiu, 
perhaps more so, are the enemy’s. 


GREEK AND ALBANIAN STANDARDS ON KORITZA'S TOWN HALL 
Koritza waa taken by the Creeks on November 22, foUowingan Italian retreat which began in mid- 
November and ended as a rout. Their entry was signalized by Albanian patriotic demonstrations. 
Many Albanian flags were taken out of hiding and hung from the windows. The photograph 
at the top of the page shows British soldiers attached to the Greek army inspecting captured 
Italian ammunition left at the door of the aerodrome office in Koritza. 

I'hotoa, Boatkard 
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November 23. “ T]ic vilbagc of Sayiades 
and other freed villages jiresent horrible 
scenes where tlie Italians are Icaviii*^ 
traces of savagery and barbarity. In 
the village of ISassibikon women and 
girls have been raped and killed, wlule 
many women and children have been 
carried olT as hostages. Their fate is 
still unknown.” 


Along the whole front of a huntlrcil 
miles the Greeks steadily advanced, 
])iishing the Italians before them. 
Evervwlicre in ,'\ll)ania they wore 


Albanians 
Welcome 
the Greeks 


received as liberators 
by the native popiila- 
tioiK Bv I)ccenil>er 1, 

■h ^ 

eleven davs after the 


fall of Ivoritza, Greek ]>atrol 3 wen* 
entering Argyrokastro, the Italian base 
in Sontlicrii Albania. In the Koritza 


sector (ireek advanced units were re- 


ported to be with ill .sight of rogradet.s, 



t- 

i 

I 


c 


25 inile.s to the north on tlie shore of 
]jakc Okrida. Foot by foot the Greeks 
fought their way up tlie lieights above 
the town, WTien these wore carried, 
Pogradets’ fall was inevitable. On the 
afternoon of November 30 Greek patrols 
entered the place, hard on the lieels of 
the retreating enemy. Once again the 
spoil was consulcrable, comjirising 
quantities of ammunition and a number 
of tanks and lorries, abandoned by the 
Italians as they hastened along the road 
to KIbasan. 

Meanwhile, the British R.A.F, main- 
tained a continuous olTensive against the 
Italians in Albania and also again.st their 


POGRADETS FALLS TO THE 
GREEKS 

Tile town of Pogradets on the shore of Lake 
Okrida was captured by the Greeks on 
November 30, 1940. The Greeks entered 
close behind the retreating Italians and 
took possession of an accumulation of 
abandoned tanks, lorries and ammunition. 

Photo, a, Bult 

base ports on the -Italian mainland. 
Thks British aid was generously acknow- 
ledged, as yhen, after the fail of 
Koritza, General Metaxas, after declar- 
ing the nation’s “ profound gratitude to 
the valiant- Greek Army, heroic Air 
Force, and in'doniitable Navy, for the 


AIR-RAID ALARM AT ARGYROKASTRO 



Greek soldiers at the improvised air-raid alarm on the heights overlooking the town of Argyro- 

^ ^ Koritza (November 23) Argyrokastro (pron. Ahgi-rok-as-tr5), 

e tahan base in southern Albania, was in Greek hands. Along the whole front from Konispolis 
in the south to Pogradets in the north the Greek campaign, after heavy and heroic fighUng 
against odds, was one success after another, the Italians retreating precipitately to ElLan 

Photo^ Blach St^r 



GREEKS TEND THE WOUNDED 

Serving on the field witli the Greek soldiers, 
the nurses did noble work for the cause. 
Here is one wearing a steel helmet attending 
to a wound received by a soldier on the 
Albanian front. 

Photo, Associated Press 


glorious pages wkich they have added 
to our history of 3,000 years,*’ went ou 
to express “ the grateful ackuowledge- 
meut of the Ilclieiiic uation to our 
valiant British allies for the whole- 
hearted aid they have rendered to our 
struggle, and for all the exploits scored 
by their uncon 
liant Air Force. 

Britain, too 


was proua or ner 

“ We are all inspired by this feat of 
Greek valour against an enemy so 
superior in numbers and equipment, 
telegraphed Mr, Churchill to General 
Metaxas. “ This recalls the classic age, 
ZvTw if 'E\xdr (Long Live Greece ! )’* 
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Historic Documents. CXC — CXCIV 


ITALY STRIKES AT GREEK INDEPENDENCE 


Slavish imitator of his Nazi partner, Mussolini adopted Hitler’s well-known technique 
of aggression before launching his attack on Greece, proceeding from threats and 
groundless accusations to the presenting of an ultimatum almost at the moment of 
invasion* The text of most of this lying document is included among those below* 


Text of Italian Ultimatum to Greece, October 28, 1040 : 

T he Italian Government has tepexitodly had to take note 
of the fact that during the present conflict the Greek 
Government has assumed and maintained an attitude 
of contradiction not only to what can bo called normal good 
neighbourly relations between the two countries but also 
to the barest duties of neutrality. 

Over and over again the Italian Government has found it 
necessary to recall to the Greek Government the observance 
of these duties and to protest at their systematic violation, 
which became particularly gross when the Greek Government 
started to tolerate the us© of their territorial waters, coasts 
and ports by the British Navy for the prosecution of the war 
against Italy. 

Formerly the Greek Government assisted in supplying the 
British Air Force and permitted the organization of the 
British Secret Service in the Greek islands against Italy. 

The Italian Government has been perfectly aware of these 
facts, which have been the object of repeated diplomatic 
steps to tho Greek Government, The Greek Government, 
however, has not answered with any measures designed to 
protect its neutrality, but has intensified its help to the 
British armed forces* The Italian Government has proof 
that this collaboration by the Greek Government with Italy’s 
adversaries has been planned and set forth in agreements of a 
military, naval and aerial character* . , . . 

All these provocations can no longer be tolerated by the 
Italian Governments Greek neutrality has become more and 
more a pretence. The responsibility for this falls primarily 
on Great Britain, but it is also clear tliat the Greek Govern- 
ment intended to transform or at least to acquiesce in the 
transformation of Greek territory into a base for military 
action against Italy* This could only end in an armed 
conflict with Greece, a conflict which Italy has every intention 
of avoiding* 

The Italian Government has, therefore, requested the Greek 
Government, as a guarantee of Greek neutrality and of Italian 
security, to allow Italian forces to occupy for tlic duration of 
the present conflict with Great Britain certain strategic points 
on Greek territory. The Italian Government ask the Greek 
Government to place no obstacle in the way of the troops 
designed to carry out this occupation* ... If any resistance 
is encountered it will bo put down by force of arms ; and 
responsibility for this will fall on the Greek Government* 


Proclamation by General IVIetaxas, Premier of Greece, 
October 28 : 

T he moment has come to flght for the independence, 
integrity and honour of Greece. Although we have 
observed the strictest neutrality towards all, Italy, not recog- 
nizing our right to live as &e© Greeks, demanded of me at 
3 o’clock this morning tho surrender of parts of our national 
territory, and stated that in order to occupy them their 
troops would march at 3 a.in. I replied that I considered this 
demand and the manner in which it was mewle as a declaration 
of war against Greece* 

We are now about to prove that we are worthy of our 
ancestors and of the liberty our forefathers secured for us* 
The whole nation will rise as one man. Fight for your country, 
for your wives and children, and for our sacred traditions. 

i/lRm CHUBCHn-L, IN A SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
November 6 : 

T he Italian Dictator, perhaps embarrassed by the some- 
what florid flirtations of M, laval with the German 
conqueror, or perhaps playing his part in some new predatory 
design, has, in hJs costoinary cold-blooded way, fallen upon 
the small but famous and immortal Greek nation* Without 
th© slightest provocation, with no pretence at parley, Signor 
MuasoUni bas Invaded Greece— or tried to do so — and his 


aircraft have murdered an increasing number of Creek civil in ns, 
women and children in Salonika and iiiany oth^'r ii|Kn 
Greek towns. The Greek King, his Government, juul Um* 
Greek people have resolved to fight for life and lionour* Irst 
tho world should be too easily led in chains* 

Franco and Great Britain guarantcc<l in come ti> tin' aid of 
Greece if she were the victim of unprovoked nggt'i\ssinn. It 
was a joint guarantee, but unhappily the Vichy CMivmiiiient 
is at this moiuont engaged in sincere and loval coltahoiaf ion 
with Herr IliUer in his schemes for establishing a so-calK^d 
new order in Europe. We are theieforo left alone. We 
have most Gainfully abstained from any action likely to tlravv 
upon the Greeks tho enmity of the criminal diclatoi-^* 1 m > r 
their part the Greeks have maintained so strict a lu^nlrality 
that we were unacquainted with their dispositions or their 
intentions .... 

I hope I shaU not be asked by the House to give anv 
definite account of such measures as we are able to take If 
I were to set them high I might raise false hopes ; if I lo 
set them low I might cause undue despondonev and alnnn ; 

that would bo exavtly 
what the enemy would like to know. Wo will do our host, 
Ihat IS all I can say. 


Mussolini, in a Speech to the Fascist Pautt, Nov. 18 : 

A FTEtt a long period of patience xre have finally torn the 

from thrill country guaranteed by Great Britain, 
from the subtle enemy, Greece. It -n-as a bill which was u ait- 

mg its day of reckoning. One thing must be said, and it 
may perhaps surprise certain Italians who are not mentally 
living in our times It .3 this : that the Greeks hate Italy 
as they hate no other people. It is a hatred which appoaii 
at first inexplicable, but it is a genuine, deep and incurable 
hate common to all classes m cities and viUagos, in the liiEher 
and the lower classes everywhere in Greece. ^ 

On this hatred, which may be called grotesque, tho poliev 
of Greece has been based tliroughout recent years. It coi^. 
sisted of complete political complicity with Great Britain 
Nor could it have been otherwise, seeing that the Kinc is 
English, the poUtical caste is English, the Stock Exchance 
and the purse of the nation are English, ^ 

This complicity, which is shown in many ways and which 
will in due time be irrefutably proved by documents was 
in other words an open act of hostility against Italy, / 

We had to put an end to this situation. Since October 28 * 
when our troops stepped across the Greco-Albanian frontier* 
this has been done 


General Metaxas, in a Broadcast to the Greek People 
AND Army, NovEirBER 22 i ' 

I TALY atUicked Greece with the sole object of depriving her 

of all that is most precious and most worth-while life 

freMom, national independence and honour* Greece rose 
united as one man, and at the King*s call flew to arms. 

I am surely interpreting the desire of the whole nation in 
expressing gratitude to Great Britain for her whole-hearted 
support and above all for the achievement of her unparalleled 
Navy and Air Force, Tho Italian Dictator, when he made his 
last speech so full of venom and rage against Greece, little 
thought tliat the Greek Army would so quickly and so 
unforgettably reply ... * Mussolini, surprised that hia 
desire to enslave Greece should have provoked the Greeks 
to hatred, showed that the war aim of Fascist Italy is the 
extermination of Greece* We assure him that we will not bo. 
exterminated, but will live as a free and independent nation ; 
and, with our British Allies, we shall conquer* We are 
struggling not only for existence but for the cause of the other 
Balkan peoplea and for the liberation of Albania t we are 
struggling for ideals whose import goes beyond our Irontiers 
and extends to all mankind* 


Diary of the War 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


November 1, 1940. Rie: Ftalinn ntt.Tck 
l.'nioclied from Koritza towards 
\'ioIeiit artillery iiui'l nii Kj>irvjs front. 

rAid^^l for ilrst Uror. 
t)inoVi BrrlitK *^(a*;d(dHii^, ICss4Mi, Osiia- 
brock aiul lo aerodroint^s. ^!n^any l<iso 
IS aircraft over Jiritain ; we lose seven. 

November 2. Italians marcliirif/ on 
-Ian ilia after cmssitii' JUver Kal-arrias. 
< fle cks (K'taipying iww Indiirlils in Al- 
b.anian t<‘riitr>ry. Kiicmy bonil>(‘rs rai<l 
^Salonika, killing 2ni) civilians, and ( 'orfu, 
Patras and danina* Nazis lose P) ;u re raft 
over Rritain. Submarine 'd'aku ' sinks 
laiLje enemy tanker. 

November 3. Rritish t roops now in 
<ir»"ck tcrriteiry^ siipjiorted l>y Navy an<i 
K.A.f’. tJreek troops rt^fiorled to have 
enciieb'd Ivoritza, after taking 1.200 
[Jiisi aea-^. H.A.F. atlar'k Kiel and tarjjjcts 
at Nai>li'S, One ni^ht raiiler dtstioycd. 

November 4. Two Italian submarines 
reported sunk* Arrne<l merchaTit cruisers 
kail THU jtic " and ‘ Pa trad us reported 
sunk lev U-l)oat* Ik.\J\ bomb ]Jort^; on 
K. (“oast of Italy, includinf^ Bari and 
R[‘indisi. (irei^ks reported to have cut. 
of! dn,ini0 It Lilians near- Janina. Night 
raids over London and else where. 

November 5, Porivt>y of 28 British 
sliips, including brier '' Itangitiki/* at- 
tacked ]>y surface raider in Atlantic; 
escort cruiser Jervis J^ay ” sunk after 
lighting heroic action* K.A.F. botnl> 
Janilern Rrernerhaven, Bremen, 11am- 
Imrg* many aerodromes and Cliannd 
ports. (r reeks occupy iicov heights in 
Albania. I )ay and n»ght raids over Pritain. 
Enemy lose seven aircraft, Britain (ive. 

November 6. Greeks advance in 
Koritza area hut withdr.aw in Epirus. 
Heavy raids on Southampton by day and 
on I/orvlon by night, Nazis lose six air* 
craf t , Britain four* British retake Gallabat 
oil Sudan-Ahyssiniun fruntjcr, It.A*lk 
bomb matiy industrial targets in Germany, 
November 7, B.A.F, heavily bomb 
industrial targets in the Hulir, shipping at 
Dunkirk, Jjorient and many aerodromes* 
Large fV>rmations of day raiders driven 
ofi; Intensive night raids on London, 
Home Ccjunties and elsewhere. Nazis 
lose eight aiicraft, Britain live. 

November 8. British steamer “ Km pi re 
Dorado '' sunk by sea raider, JkA,F, 
boml) targets in Germany, including 
.Munich* and war factori<\s at Turin and 
.Milan. Intense attack on Ixuaent. 
Enemy cl ive- bombers attack sin p ping off 
1C, and S.E, coasts. Seventeen destroyed. 
One ship Slink,' another damaged. 

November 9, Two su|>ply ships rc- 
poited sunk by submarine Sturgeon,” 
Vonc^zia Division of Alpini cut off' in 
Pindiis area. Widespread night raids on 
Britain- Enemy Jose seven aircraft. 
Jt,A,F, attack T^rient, Boulogne and 
Calais, Death of Mr, Oli amlx^rlair;. 

November 10, Italians attack across 
R, Kalamiis but are repelled, Libreville* 
Gabon, surrenders to Free French. 
Announced that aircraft of ** Ark Royal ” 
attacked Cagliari, Sardinia. Otlier naval 


fi>rc‘is sink tlirre ships in convoy and 
damage two oihei's. attack 

lioul(>giic, Calais and many other targets, 
Ikiy and night raids on Britain. Sub* 
nan ine H -IP (‘onsidcif d h>st. 

November 11, Battle of "raranfo, in 
wliicli Italy loses: tlirec l>attlcs]iips, two 
laaiLsers and two 1^1 eet auxiliarit^, Dalian 
aircraft attemjit to att.ack shipping in 
Jd James estuary ; 13 destixiyed, d'hirt cen 
Crernnan [danes also shot down, 

November 12. R.A.F, bomb places in 
Ruhr, docks at Flushing and Ilunkirk, 
Lori+uit and many .aei cidromes, Durazzo 
raidvd. Strong night attacks on r.K:)ndon, 
MvT'sey.'^ide and i^Iidlands. 

November 13, R.A.F. boitih Brrlin, 
Cologne and many other placets in 
Germany, (J reeks capture new line of 
1 1 eights in Albania, Six raiders shot down 
over liritain. Sir R, JJrookc-Bopham 
appointed C,-in-C. Far Ejist. 

November 14, Coventry devastated by 
night bombers, London and other dis- 
tricts .also raided. Enemy lose 19 aircraft, 

< General Grr^ek advance. Heavy air attack 
(ui Berlin, Hamburg* Bremen and 20 
aeif irlrnmes, 

November 15. Tjondon sulTcrs heaviest 
night attack of war. Enemy lose 20 air- 
craft. Five TLiM. mines%\*ccpci'3 reported 
lost. R-A.F, bomb Hamburg, Kiel* and 
coast targets from Norway to W, France. 

November 16. Italians retreating in 
Bind us sector and on Epirus front. 
Daylight raids on Cologne and Bremen, 
Night attacks on Hamburg and Antwerp, 
Hebrides attacked for first lime* Heavy 
night raid on South Co;ist town. Five 
r.i idol's destroyed. Air Marshal A, S. 
Barratt appointed to newly created 
R.A.F. Army Cooperation Command. 

November 17. Admiralty announce 
naval bombai-dmont of Mogadishu, It, 
Sfimalilaruh R.A.F, make large-scale 
day attack on German invasion ports. 
Night raids on the Ruhr, Lorient and 
aerodrome^s. Other forces attack Brindisi, 
Elbasan, Bengliazi* Tobruk and Massawa. 
Enemy lose 11 aii-craft in day and night 
raids on Britain. FiveBritisli figl iters lost. 

November 18, Violent fighting around 
Koritza, Italians <lriven back acE'OSs 
It. Kalanias, West Country town sufiei's 
many day raids. Widespread night 
attacks, R.A.F, attack synthetic oil 
works at I/euna. Two enemy seaplanes 
and flying- boat destroyed. 

November 19* Light naval forces sink 
German E Boat, Submarine Rain- 
bow ” reported lost. R.A.F, bomb Skoda 
works at Piisen, Berlin, ports and in- 
dustrial centres in N.W. Germany, 
Lorient and Barfieur, Birmingham has 
nine-liour night raid. 

November 20, New Greek offensive on 
wide front, Hungary joins tripartite 
pact. R,A,F* make large-scale attack on 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, Other forces bomb 
Jx>rient and Channel ports. Airfields in 
Libya and East Africa heavily attacked. 
Night raiders over many parts of Britain, 


November 2L* Italians abandon 
Kordza and retreat to Elbasan and 
PogradcUs. General Greek advance in 
Epirus, Air Marsh<al O. T, Boyd interned 
in Sicily after forced Janding, Day and 
niglit raids over Britain. 

November 22, Italian retreat con- 
tinues, Greeks capture much war inateriaK 
R.A.F, make intensive attack on Merignac 
aerodrome, near Bordeaux, Many raids 
ov'er Germany, Intense 11 -hour night 
affaek on West BTidland town, 

November 23, Greek advance continues 
along whole front. Three day raids 
over S.E, England, At night South- 
ampton lias its heaviest raid. Spitfire 
squadron routs 20 Italian fighters over 
Straits of Dover, shooting down seven 
without loss. Four German raiders also 
destroyed. R.A.F* attack Berlin, Leip- 
zig, targets in the Ruhr, and many 
aerodromes. Other forces bomb Turin. 
Rum.ania and Slovakia join Axis. 

November 24* Greeks capture Mos- 
copole and Konispoi, Bristol heavily 
attacked at night. R.A.F. make exten- 
sive raids on invasion ports, Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven* Den Heldcr, aerodromes, 
seaplane bases and other targets. Heavy 
attack on Durazzo, Another on Assab. 

November 25. Greek advance con- 
tinues along entire front, R.A.F. raid 
Kiel* Wilhclmsliaven, Hamburg and 
Willemsoord, Assab again bombed* 
Four raiders destroyed over Britain. 

November 26, R*A,P, make large-scale 
attack on Cologne* Other forces bomb 
Berlin, Rotterdam, Flushing, Antwerp, 
Calais* Boulogne and Turin. Valona 
harbour, Albania, heavily raided, Bristol 
attacked by day and night- Four 
raiders destroyed, 

November 27. Naval Battle of Cagliari, 
off Sardinia, in which enemy battleship, 
cruiser and two destroyers arc damaged- 
Hcavy night raid on Plymouth, Enemy 
lose 11 aircraft, Britain two. B.A.F- 
make intense nlglit attack on Cologne* 
Other forces bomb Channel ports, 

November 28. Greeks occupy heights 
overlooking Argyrokastro* R.A.F. very 
active in Albania. Day and night raids 
on Britain ; Merseyside has its heaviest 
attack. Six raiders shot down ; we lose 
seven fighters, R.A.F, bomb Diisseldorf, 
Mannheim, PoHtz, Stettin* Cuxhaven 
and Channel ports. 

November 29, Naval engagement in 
CJiantiel ; damaged enemy ships pursued 
to Brest. H.M.S* ‘‘Javelin'* hit by 
aerial torpedo but reaches port, Greek 
advance continues despite Italian re- 
inforcements* Day and night raids on 
London and Home Counties* Enemy 
loses five aircraft, Britain two, R.A.F, 
bomb Bremen, Cologne, Hamburg, 
Boulogne and Lo Havre* 

November 30, Greeks capture Pogra- 
dets and close in on Argyrokastro. 
Heavy fighting along whole front. In- 
tense night raid on Southampton, causing 
great destruction. Enemy lose five air- 
craft, Britain two. 
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WORK OF BALLOON COMMAND— ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

The eflective paintings reproduced in the centre illustrate (top) the London barrage seen trom 
Tower Bridge ; and below, balloon fabric workers of the W.A.A.F. engaged in repair work 
inside one of the big balloon sheds. The first picture, by Leading Aircraftman Weston, was 
exhibited at the National Portrait Gallery, London, in May, 1942 ; the other was painted for 
the Nation's War Records by Dame Laura Knight. R.A.. and exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London. 1942 (Crown Copyright reserved! Large numbers of women of the W.A.A.F. were 
employed not only in the servicing and repair of balloons but also in operational control and 
management of these monsters— a task calling tor first-class team work by alert and skilful 
















BARRAGE THAT FRUSTRATED THE DIVE-BOMBERS 
men and women. The colour photograph at right is of an airwoman at the control ot a winch 
lorry used for raising and lowering balloons ; a steel grille protects her from injury. The 
value of the balloon barrage, in forcing hostile bombers to keep above a certain height^ depending 
on visibility conditions, and in frustrating particularly the dive-bomber, was so great that it was 
cjctended to the protection of ships afloat. The left-hand photograph shows an operational 
barge in which the balloons used for ships are housed and serviced; these balloons are smaller 
and have not the air-filled stabilizing fins of the ordinary barrage balloon. Alongside is a fast 
R.A.F. motor-boat engaged in transferring a balloon to a destroyer 
From Kodurhrome direct colour photofjraph^ bif Fox Fhoio^ 
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HONOUR THE BRAVE WHO CAME NOT SAFE TO PORT 
These ships’ badges belong to twenty-five vessels of the Royal Navy— ranging from battleships to submarines— lost 
by enemy action before the close of 1941. They are here placed on permanent record in honour of those of the 

ships' crews who gave their lives in their country’s service. 

From material auppUeil by H.M. Dockyard, (Jhatham, By permiissioa of the Controller of 11 , M. Stationery Office 
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Chapter 125 

THE SEA AFFAIR DURING THE EVENTFUL 

MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1940 

Enemy Surface Raiders in Three Oceans — How the 'Jervis Bay ^ Saved Her 
Convoy — The ‘ Rangitiki ’ — Remarkable Story of the Tanker ‘ San 
Demetrio'- — Fleet Air Arm Raids Taranto : Heavy Toll of Enemy Warships — 

Raid on Cagliari — Brush With the Italian Fleet Off Sardinia — Splendid Work 

of Our Torpedo R lanes 


T he month of Novemher, 1940, 
was a most eventful one on the 
naval side. In the Northern 
areas comparatively little was released 
concerning the Navy’s continuous efforts 
against German commerce destroyers 
of all kinds — surface, submarine, and 
air — but these operations were carried 
on without any abatement and were 
meeting with a very - fair measure of 
success, in spite of the advantage being 
greatly with the enemy, who made full 
use of the long nights to get raiders 
of all kinds on to the trade lanes. Then, 
too, the long stretch of enemy-occupied 
coast made a close watch impossible. 

The Germans had paid great atten- 
tion to their dive-bombing operations 
against both warships and merchant- 
men, but against the former the results 
were very disappointing indeed, and 
even against merchantmen were not up 
to expectations, while the anti-aircraft 
work of the smaller British naval types 
— destroyers, escort vessels, trawlers, 
and the like — ^was achieving increased 
success . and making dive-bombing 
operations more hazardous. , 

German surface raiders, disguised 
merchantmen, were operating in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
One of them succeeded in laying a mine- 
field ofi the Australian 
Atlantic coast which was not 
Patrol suspected until it had 
claimed its first victims, 
which included an American steamer, 
A numher of British and Allied mer- 
chant ships were destroyed and their 
passengers and crews transferred to 
tenders, where the conditions soon 
became very bad. Owing to the 
shortage of cruisers and the demands 
of the Mediterranean Station, much of 
the patrol and convoying work in the 
Atlantic had to be entrusted to armed 
liners. One of these was H.M.3. “ Jervis 
Bay," a twin-screw passenger steamer 
of 14,164 tons gross with a speed of 
16 knots— -built in 1922 for the Austra- 
lian Government to run on an emigrant 
service from England. She was, accord- 
ing to the idea of moat naval men, a 
better auxiliary cruiser than most, for 
she was a good seahoat and eminently 
habitable; although her speed might 


have been a little higher with advan- 
tage, her big oil c.apacity permitted her 
to keep tlie seas for almost unlimited 
periods. At the outbreak of war .she 
was owned by the Aberdeen &; Common- 
wealth Line, still on the Australian 
service, and under pre-arranged plans 
was commissioned as an auxiliary crui.ser 
armed with eight rather old-pattern 



* JERVIS BAY* V,C, 

Captain E, S, Fogarty Fegen, R*N*p who was 
a cruUor lieutenant in the war of 1914-18, 
commanded the ‘ Jervis Bay ’ in the fight 
against the pocket battleship ' Admiral 
Scheer/ He saved his convoy by his gal- 
lantry^ one of the finest actions ever fought 
by an armed merchantman. His posthu- 
mous V.C. was presented to his sister. 

Photo^ J. Hall 

G-iuch guns backed by anti-aircraft 
pieces. She was commanded by Acting 
Captain E. S. Fogarty Fegen, R.N., 
but the greater part of her crew came 
from the Merchant Navy. Nearly all 
the officers were Royal Naval Reserve, 
either permanent or temporary, or 
R.N.V.R., and, with the exception of a 
few key and specialist ratings and a 
number from Canada, the lower deck 
was filled from the Royal Naval Reserve 
or from merchant seamen serving under 
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what are known a.*? “ T.124 articles,” 
which enable them to man commissioned 
ships without joining the R.N.R. 

Captain Fogarty Fegen, .son of the 
late Vice-Admiral Fegen, was a Tip- 
perary man who entered the Navv as a 
cadet in 1904, when ho reprc.sented the 
fifth generation of the family to be 
naval officers. During the war of 1914- 
IS he was a watch-keeping lieutenant 
in the cruiser “ Amphion ” and the 
flotilla leader “ Faulknor,” first 
lieutenant of the destroyer ” Mansfield ” 
and in command of H.M. Torpedo-Boat 
No. 26 and the destrovers " Moy ” and 
“ Paladin," After the war he continued 
ill destroyer and cruiser work for a time, 
but showed more and more enthusiasm 
for the training service, in which he wa.? 
conspicuously successful in getting the 
very best out of the bo^’-s under him. 
When war broke out he was wearina 
two medals for gallantry in .saving life. 

On November 5 the “ Jervis Bay ” 
was in mid- Atlantic protecting a convoy 
of thirty-seven homeward-bound mer- 
chantmen (one having straggled away 
from the main body) . 

which had been collec- ° 

ted at Halifax. Most . ^ 

* ,i_ r Jervis Bay 

of them came from the 

various American ports and were loaded 
with munitions and supplies, but some 
had come through the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific, and their cargoes 
were principally foodstuffs. Rear- 
Admiral H. B. Maltby, who had emerged 
from his retirement at the outbreak of 
war, was commodore of the convoy in 
the steamer “ Cornish City." This was 
an unpretentious cargo carrier which 
had the requisite accommodation, 
although the New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s motorship “ Rangitiki ’* 
(16,698 tons) was by far the most impres- 
sive-looking vessel in the whole collec- 
tion, including even the “ Jervis Bay," 

At about 6 p.m. Greenwich mean time 
a warship which turned out to be the 
“ Admiral Scheer," of the famous 
“ pocket battleship *' type, sister to the 
“ Admiral Graf Spec ” scuttled off the 
River tiate, was sighted about eight to 
ten miles on the port beam. She at 
once opened fire with 11 -inch salvoes, 
concentrating on the “ Rangitiki," 






whose impressive appearance causerl 
her to be nustakeii for the leader or 
escort. A few splinters went through 
the ■■ Raiigitiki's funnels from sheils 
bursting in the water, but she sustained 
no damage. The Commodore im- 
mediately gave the pre-arranged " avoid- 
ing order.s " ; all the ships turned awav 
from the enemy and scattered as much 
as possible, laying a smoke screen with 
funtu'ls and iloat.s. and most of them 
opened fire with their defensive guns 
aft, although they had not the least 
ho]>e of scoring hits at that raiisre. 

it later Itecame known that tlie 
"Admiral Selu'er ” was under (hr 
commaml of Rear-Admiral Taitjens, who 
had been h<*ad of the 'I'orpedo lns[a'ctiun 
and Trials (’ommittee wtien war tnoke 

Ill-Fated 

Enemy down, regardetl 

Admiral di 

uennany, w i t h 1 lie 

hatllcsliip ■' lirstnarck. ’ lJis[.iassioii- 

alcly considerotl as a tactician. lie 

certainly dhl not shine in the present 

action, for when the " Jervis Bav ” was 

gallantly luniod fowartls his jiowerful 

ship {wliicli ought to liave sent her to 

tlie bottom witli one or two salvoes) he 

concentrated his attention on her long 

enough for the merchant ships, wljicli 

were his real (|uarrv, to escape. 

The armed liner liad not the least 
chance of sinking her adversary, whose 
}-incli armour belt and oj-incli turret 
faces would have resisted the liner’.s 
old-type (i-inch gtms at point-blank 
range. Moreover, their range was very 
short, inevitable in an armed merchant- 
man, because they were mounted in sucli 
a wav that thev could not be given anv 
great elevation. Tin* .six 11-incli guns of 
the " .Vdiniial iScheor ” were crerlited 


bat I le.slii] 


with an extreme range of 30,000 yards, 
and her eiglit 5*9s would carrv very 
much farther than the British 6-inchers. 
Eleven knots faster than the “ Jervis 
liay,” the enemy could choose the range. 
Tiiere could be only one result to the 
acrimi, but tlie wliole crew of the 
" Jervis Ibiy ’ wme intent on giving 
the me reliant men a chance to escape. 

Without tlie least permanent pro- 
tect ion, not oven the coal bunkers 
Avliich were valufd l>y auxiliaries in the 
late war, the gallant liner 
was soon being hit. The 
|ii)vver steering gear Ironi 
the luidgo was quickly 
di.-iabled ; diiect hits jiut 
the two forward G-incli 
guns out of action, and 
lor a time .slu^ could not 
bring her broad.'^ide guns 
to bear as her head would 
not pay oil'. A shell 
.started a fire. Still 
C;i{)tain Eegeii kiqit her 
111 ])ur,suit of the euemv 
with all the steam tluit he 
could laise, knowing that 


every minute was giving the convoy a 
better chance to e.scape. His right arm 
was shattered early in the action, and 
when the steering gear was disabled he 
went from the forward to the after 
bridge in the hope of being able to 
control the ship better from there. 
Einding that the position was worse, he 
went forward again, and remained t here 
until tlie end of the action. The White 
Ensign was shot away, and a seaman 
nailed anotlier to the wooden main top- 


■ I - 

I. y*. 


MOST GALLANT 
ACTION 

Left, the * Jervis Bay/ 
a passenger steamer of 
14,164 tons armed as 
an auxiliary cruiser, 
which saved 33 out of 
37 ships of the convoy 
she was protecting by 
pursuing herimmensely 
superior enemy^ The 
Swedish Captain Sven 
Olander and his Chief 
Officer (above) of the 
S,S. 'Stureholm ' saved 
65 survivors, who are 
seen below. 

Photos, Wide World; 
Canadian Official 


mast in traditional fashion. The crew 
served their guns steadily until thev 
were awash. All boats but one had 
already been destroyed by shellfire. 
As tiic liner went down by the stern, 
life-saving rafts floated off her deck but 
were fired on by the German ship. 

Captain Fcgen had gone down with 
his ship (a posthumous V.C. was 
awarded on November 18 ) after doing 
everything possible, and the outlook of 
the survivors, on a bitterly cold night 
in mid-Atlantic, w'as a terrible one. It 
is doubtful whether any would have 
reached shore had it not been for the 
gallantry of Captain Olander, of the 
Swedish steamer “ Stureholm,” which 
was one of the convoy and had made 
her escape according to orders. Filled 
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with admiration for the gallantry of the 
crew of the “ Jervis Bay," Captain 
Olander after nightfall obtained the 
consent of his whole crew to go back 
and search for survivors. The only life- 
boat floating was filled with dead men, 
but from rafts and wreckage he saved 


set on fire by shell. Filled with petrol, 
her case seemed hopcle.ss, and as the 
shells rained upon her orders were given 
to abandon ship. In tJie darkness the 
three boats lost sight of one another, 
and during the night a gale sprang up 
and made their position precarious. 
At dayliglit the boat in charge of Mr. 
Hawkins was the only one within sight 
of the sliip, which was still burning. He 
had Chief Engineer Pollard and fourteen 
men with him, and they all agreed to 
go back and try to save their ship, 
although one man was very seriously 
injured and subsequently died. It was 
not until the next afternoon that 
they contrived to get alongside the 
tanker, through petrol burning on the 
surface of the water. She, was still on 
fire amidships and aft, and petrol 
spurting through shell-holes in her 
deck as the ship rolled constantly fed 
the flames. A large part of her hull w’as 


*San Demetrio* 
Delivers 
Her Oil 


STORY OF THE 
‘ SAN DEMETRIO’ 

In the magiiilicent but 
hopeless battle of the 
‘ JeiTis Bay ' against 
the German raider a 
tanker of the convoy, 
the ‘San Demetrio,' had 
to be abandoned, but was 
found by i6 of her crew 
next day still burning* 
How they saved her and 
11,000 tons of her cargo 
is told In this page* 
Above, Lt A, G, Hawkins, 
who took command ; 
right, Chief Engineer 
PoUard, who got the fire 
under control, with part 
of the gallant crew ; 
below, the battered ship 
on her arrival in Britain* 

Photos, J, HaXl ; 

Planet News 


red-hot and there was danger of a tre- 
mendous explosion at any moment. 
The bridge was totally destroyed, and 
with it had gone the compasses, navigat- 
ing instruments, charts, power steering 
gear aud wireless. There was little 
food left, and what there was could 
not be cooked. In 
spite of the fact that 
her case was apparently 
hopeless the dauntless 
party plugged the w'orst of the leaks, 
extinguished the fire, raised steam, 
aud, steering “ by guess and by God,” 
got her safely to port with 11,000 
tons of petrol undamaged, out of the 
11,200 tons with which she had 
started the voyage. In the subsequent 
salvage action the Admiralty Court judge 
awarded Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Pollard 
£2,000 each and divided £10,700 among 
the rest of the party, the case being 
unique in the history of salvage claims 

in that the owners 
of the ship not only 
backed the claim 
against themselves 
iu-the most generous 
terms but guaranteed 
the costs of their nom- 
inal opponents before 
the case was heard. 

After the " Jervis 
Bay ” action con- 
staut attacks were 
carried out against 
enemy bases and in- 
vasion ports, both in 
the Mediterranean ' 
and Western Europe, 
principally by the 
Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Arm. There 
were equally frequent 
attacks against enemy 


sixty-five and took them back into a 
Canadian port ; 190 officers and men 
perished in one of the finest actions 
ever credited to an armed merchantman. 

The gallantry of the Jervis Bay 
permitted thirty-three out of the thirty- 
seven ships in the convoy to reach port 
safely, although the thirty-eighth, the 
straggler mentioned earlier, was attacked 
by enemy aircraft three days later, set 
on fire, and had to be abandoned. 
Germany claimed that the whole convoy, 
amounting to 86,000 tons, bad been 
sunk. Matching the gallantry of all 
in the “ Jervis Bay " was that of 26- 
ycar-old Second Officer Arthur Hawkins 
of the Eagle Oil Co's tanker, “ San 
Demetrio," one of the ships of the 
convoy which the enemy contrived to 
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HAVOC AMONCi liNliMY WAMSHJ PS AT TARANTO 

Ehe two Italian cruisers '7 and 8 ; see also sketch map m pa^e IJIS 
IviUi- in the inner hrirboar I lowed damage to tlieir imtls, am! oil was 
howi:u' from thein, Noaret the shore was armtlier lieavy cruiser, wfnle 
aloiii^sid^ the qiL'ivs were lifpit cruisers and destroyers —many of them 
shtnvm^^ damage bv the Fleet Air Arm’s raid of Novena>er ri“i2 10.10 


Above (marked aBj is a Cavour class battfeship, beached on the east shore 
of the outer harbour. Her original position was at the point marked 2A 
on tlie map in page 1315 ; 3 is an undamaged battleship* Left-hand 
photograph indicates at 6B another battleship of the Cavour class, 
beached and protected by torpedo netting. 
rftf/fos, liritttifi OJ/icitil : Crotrn f'^opi/rujht 
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Royftl Na\'3’ was aotivi’, soinot niu‘< a!<>no 
and sometimes with air < oojHMiit ion. 
Efforts to hrins i^i'y con.siiK'tahle pro- 
portion of the Italian tloet into action 
were consistently unsnccessful. tho 
cneinv making the ntnu>.st n.'f' of the 
high speed of his warsliips. 

It was on the night of Noveinhor 11- 
12 that the Elect Air Ann canie<l out 
a dashing exploit at Taranto which 
caused a sensation. After it the possi- 
bilities of the torpedo-dro])|)ing ’plane 
were no longer donl)ted, and the 
Italian navy begatt to distnist the best 
of protection. A large ])art of the 
Italian fleet had been locatcfl in the 
protected base at Taranto, whore its 
function was obviously to gu.ard com- 
munications across the Adriatic for the 
Albanian campaign against the Greeks. 

The forces in Taranto had been 
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INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF A SPLENDID EXPLOIT 

Here, disclosed by the camera of a Fleet Air Ann 'plane, is the wreck 
of Italy's fine 35,000‘ton battleship tying in Taranto harbour after ihe 
British raid of November 1940, She is dov/n badly by the 

bows, and around are tankers, probably pumping out oil to lighten her. 
Photo and map^ British OJficial : Croirn ( "(fjojrifjht 


RAID ON TARANTO HARBOUR, NOV. 11-12, 1940 

This sketch map shows the position (marked A) of the Italian 
warships before the attack by the Fleet Air Arm^ and the points 
to which they were afterwards removed, indicated by the letter B, 
Nos. 7 and S are the cruisers shown in the photograph in page 
1314 ; Nos. 3, 4 and 5 arc undamaged enemy battleships. 


examined by British reeonnai.s.sance 
aircraft, and consisted of all the six 
battleships in the Italian fleet, moored 
on the eastern side of the outer harbour 
within the shelter of the inner mole. 
In addition there were ten cruisers, 
eighteen destroyers, ten submarines, a 
seaplane carrier and four torpedo boats 
in the inner harbour, moored in the 
open or against the quays ; also a 
seaplane tender, two depot ships and 
four torpedo boats. Altogether this was 
a formidable force. 

The British Staff knew Taranto well. 
It had been an Allied base during the 
war of 1914-18, when British ships there 
did far more work than the Italian.s. 


The harbour is 
siiallow but well pro- 
tcctetl, comi)lctely 
laiid-locked against 
w e a t li or but 
equipped almost 
entirely as ail operational base, few repair 
facilities being available. Normally 
the outer harbour is the commercial 
part, joined to the inner (naval) harbour 
by a very narrow channel which offere<i 
perfect protection agaiinst submarine 
attack but made it diflicult to pa.s.s the 
big ships. In the inner harbour w'as the 
only dry dock, its dimeiLsioiw limited 
for practical purposes to 711 feet by 
109, but there were also sonic small 
pontoons and floating docks suitable 
for serving destroyers, submarines and 
small craft. 

This big fleet, in a well-protected 
base, was attacked by the Fleet Air 
Arm on the night of November 11-12. 
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The machines used were flown off 
II. M. aircraft carriers “ Illustrious ” and 
“ Eagle,” the newe.st atul olde.st in the 
Fleet, and consisted of eleven Eairey 
Swordfish torpedo 'planes and ten Glen 
Martin Maryland boiiiljers. The latter 
were the latest addition to the Service’s 
material ; the Fairev Swordfish were 
of tlie 1935 type with certain moderniza- 
tions. Tlie Faircy Albacore 'plane, an 
improvement on this tyj>e, was not 
used. Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham 
was ill .supreme command, and Rear- 
Admiral Arthur Ly.ster was in commaml 
of the aircraft carriers. 

; The covering warshijis remained w’ell 
out to sea and the 'planes took off on 
their formidable task. It w'oiild seem 
to offer very little chance of Rucce.ss, 
for the port was known to be well 
protected by a large number of anti- 
aircraft guns, and besides those mounted 
on land each of the two battlesbip.s 





















of the Littorio claims mountocl twelve 
3'5and forty small anti-aircraft guns ; 
two of the Cavoiir class had eight 
3'9-inch and thirty-six small, and the 
other two liad ten 3“5 and thirty-nine 
small. The 10,000-ton cruisers had 
twelve 3’ 9 and eighteen small guns 
each ; the smaller cruisers of the 
Condottieri class had six to eight 
3'y and sixteen small ; and most of 
the destroyers were armed with 4' 7 
and smaller guns. Quite apart from 
the guns designed for high-angle 
firing, the ' low altitude to which 
torpedo 'planes have to descend gives 
the chance of using all guns against 
them, bnt in this case the Italians were 
handicapped by the close quarters 
of the harbour and the chance of hit- 
ting tlicir friends with low-angle fire. 


Apart from these heavy defences the 
conditions were most satisfactory to 
the attackers. The biggest ships were 
moored well away from the quays, 
leaving enough sea-room to launch the 
torpedoes. There was little wind ; and 
a bright three-quarter moon gave help 
in spotting, a certain amount of cloud 
affording welcome protection. The air- 
craft took off just after .. . 

dark. The bombers 
dropped flares to guide _ 
the torpedo 'planes and o 

to show up the position of the strong 
balloon barrage, which was the most 
worrying obstacle. The torpedo 'planes 
made a glide from 5,000 feet to between 
50 and 100, dropped their torpedoes 
and rose again through the obstructions, 
only two being lost despite very heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. 

Special mention should be made of one 
bomber 'plane which had been damaged 
by accident shortly before the attack 
and was supposed to be out of action. 
Her crew were so keen that permission 
was granted them to take part in the 
attack ; the 'plane was very late in 
•starting and had the unique distinction 
of carrying out a- lone-hand raid on the 
inner harbour when the enemy was well 
jirepared for any surprise. 

Luckily conditions were favourable 
for photographs to be taken on the 12th, 
the day after the raid,’ and still better 
ones on the 14th. They showed the 
battleship “ Littorio " beached, with her 
forecastle head submerged, one battle- 
ship of the Cavour class lying on the 
bottom, and another beached. Two 
cruisers in the inner harbour had a 
heavy list, oil fuel lealdng from them 
showing clearly, and two of the auxili- 
aries had their sterns under water. At 
the end of February, 1941, the damaged 
battleships were still in the same position} 
the cruisers had been moved, and there 
was no further intelligence about the 
auxiliaries. The “ Littorio " was Jeter 
taken to Venice for repairs, and the older , 
battleship with the lesser damage to 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS* IN THE ATTACK ON TARANTO 

The Fairey Swordtish torpedo 'planes and Glen Martin Maryland bombers (see illus. page 133d), 
which, on the night of November ii-iz, made a daring attack on enemy warships at Taranto, 
were launched from the carriers ‘ Illustrious ’ (top) and ‘ Eagle ' (bottom), newest and oldest 
in the Navy. The carriers were commanded by Rear-Admiral Arthur L. St. G. Lyster, C,B., 
C.V.O,, D.S.O., who later was appointed Chief of Naval Air Services. 

Photoe, Topical ; Ray Wriyhtgon ; Central Press 
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NAVAL ACTION OFF SARDINIA 

Topi right, British reconnaissance ‘plane 
{flying over ‘ Manchester ‘) which 

spotted the Italian warships on November 
27 j J940* Below, part of the enemy fleet on 
the horizon; and H.M.S. ‘Southampton ‘ and 
another British cruiser under fire* Bottom 
of page, shells of a British salvo fall close to 
an Italian warship (left); right, an enemy 
battleship, zigzagging, fires its after guns, 

PhoioSt British OJJlcial : Crou^n Oopyright ; 
G.P^U*: Keysfofje 
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THE RUNNING FIGHT OFF SARDINIA 

On the morning ol Nov. 2y, 1940, British Naval aircraft, observed enemy warships (later found 
to include battleships, cruisers and destroyers) off the coast of Sardinia. Heavy and lighter 
units of the Royal Navy set out to intercept the Italians, and the course of the operations until 
the enemy turned away and made off under cover of a smoke screen is here shown, " 

CourUsif of “ The .5;jAere " 


Spezia, but the other of the Cavour 
class liad liad to he abandoned. Some 
amusement was caused by the Italian 
mavy having to employ Ji Jewish expert. 
Signor Pugiese, to raise these ships. To 
begin with, the Italians claimed that the 
damage was insignificant, but shortly 
afterward.s the “ Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
under official censorship, gave the game 
away by talking of “ some devil-may- 
care foolhardy pilots . . . damage was 
done to the young Italian fleet which is 
only in its most painful growing stages 
. . . the loss will be felt for along time.” 
The Italians were mortally offended at 
this revelation by their Axis partner, 
but the secret was out. 

In recognition of their work the 
personnel of the Royal Fleet Air Arm 
were awarded two Distinguished Ser- 
vice Orders and thirteen Distinguished 
Service Cro.sses, besides other honours. 

While this particularly dashing assault 
was being carried out on the main fleet 
at Taranto, aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
from H.M.S. “ Ark Royal ” raided the 
Cagliari air base in Sardinia (used for' 
enemy attack on the British Navy and 
shipping in lieu of Italian aircraft 
carriers), and light forces penetrated 
the Adriatic defences as far as Valona, 
off which port they cut up a supply 
convoy destined for the Italian armies 
in Albania. In sharp contrast to the 
behaviour of the “ Jervis Bay ” in the 
Atlantic, both the Italian destroyers 
■which were responsible for the safety 
of this convoy made off as fast as possible 


under a smoke .screen, leaving the 
merchant ships to their fate. 

The month ended on a high note after 
most of the surviving Italian warships 
from Taranto had gone to Cagliari, a 
base where they could feel reasonably 
.safe but which was much too far west 
for them to be any help to the army in 
Albania. Venturing to sea, several units 
of this force were intercepted on Nov. 27 
by the British Western- Mediterranean 
Squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir 
James Somerville (with his flag in 
the “ Renown ”), comprising the 
aircraft carrier “ Ark Royal,” the cruiser 
“ Berwick,” “ slower units ” which in- 
cluded a battleship, and a number of 
destroyers. Two enemy battleships, eight 
cruisers and twenty-seven .destroyers 
and other vessels were known to have 
left Taranto after the raid, and the 
Italian fleet encountered consisted of 
two battleships (the “ Vittorio Veneto ” 
and one of the Cavour class), with 
a number of cruisers and destroyers. 
When sighted they were steaming south- 
east. 

The enemy was first reported by 
reconnaissance *planes from the “ Ark 
Royal ” to be 20 miles ofi ’the Sardinian 
coast and 70 from the British Fleet, 
which was then considerably scattered. 
In calm weather with bright sunshine 
the British warships were collected as 
quickly as possible and steamed east- 
ward at full speed ; the “ Renown ’* led 
the line, with the other fast ships close 
on her heels, but the slower battleship 
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dropped astern steadily 
in spite of the efforts of 
her crew. The “ Ark 
Royal ” flew off torpedo 
’planes at long range, 
to be met with heavy 
anti-aircraft fire, while 
Skuas dive-bombed . a 
formation of three Con- 
dottieri class cruisers.' 
At 12.22 the Italians 
opened fire on our line 
and the “ Renown” and 
“ Berwick-” replied im* 
mediatelv afterwards ; 
the enemy concentrated 
their fire on the *' Ber- 
wick,” which had forged 
ahead; one officer and 
six ratings were killed,' 
and nine wounded, but 
there was no material 
damage. The course o£ 
the British squadron was 
kept parallel to that of the Italians and 
-to the north, since the enemy cruisers 
and destroyers were known to be fitted 
for minelaying and a stern chase would 
have involved undue risks. The Italians 
made the utmost use of smoke screens 
to avoid being hit, and the chase had to 
be abandoned at ten minutes past one, 
as the ships were then within easy range 
of the enemy shore defences. 

After the end of the main action two 
bombing attacks were made on the 
British Fleet by ’planes from shore 
stations. The “ Ark 
Royal ” had no fewer 
than thirty bombs ex- . 
plode in the water quite 
close alongside her, but no damage was 
sustained by her or by any other ship in 
the squadron. The Italians claimed to 
have hit an aircraft carrier, a battleship 
and a cruiser. 

Owing to the extreme range, the enemy 
smoke screen’ and the rapidity of the 
action, it was very difficult to observe 
the damage inflict'ed on the Italians. 
The Fleet Ajr Arm believed that the 
“ Vittorio Veneto ” was hit by a 
torpedo, that one 10,000-ton cruiser was 
set on fire aft, one smaller cruiser 
damaged amidships, and a destroyer so 
badly damaged that she stopped and 
had to be towed in. The Italians ad- 
mitted that the 10,000-ton “ Fiume " 
had been hit and the .new destroyer 
“ Lanciere ” badly damaged, but they . 
made no mention of the battleship. The 
actual material damage inflicted was in 
any circumstances of secondary im- 
portance compared with the moral effect 
of such a superior fleet having to fly to 
the protection of its shore fortifications, 
after it had abandoned the post of duty 
allotted to it in support of the army. ^ 




ATTACHING AN R.A.F. TORPEDO-BOMB TO A FAIREY SWORDFISH 
One of the most destructive weapons oi the war was the torpedo-bomb carried by British aircraft. Here is one 
being loaded on to a 'plane. It is similar to those which caused such havoc to the Italian fleet on the night of 
November Ii-I2. when machines of the Fleet Air Arm attacked Mussolini's ships in Taranto harbour. 


i:tih 






OPPOSING BATTLIiSHIPS IN THti FLliEf ACTION OFF SARDINIA 

nown ^ (lop), flying the flag oj Vice-Adtiiirat Sir Jciines Soni^rvjlle. wilh ^ Ark Royjl/ * Berwick * and 

. inflicted heavy d inuf^^e on Itahan ship? uitercepted on NjveTnl>er 27, 1910, sotne twenty miles off Sirdinia* 

rom a Fleet Air Ann plane hit the enemy battleship ' Vittorio Veneto/ seen ii^ tlie lower pliotogrjph, 

el contrived to reach port. A *o.o:>0‘ton enemy cruiser was set on fire an<l another sin.iller one dam it;ed ; 

esiroyer also was severely damaged f>j. - . - t / - 

^ I tirid.^h : l.rotrn (.opynght ; 










WHEN BERLINERS BEGAN TO DREAD BRITISH RAIDS 

Belatedly^ and only afttr severe bombing had been felt in British citlcSi the German capital was brought within tlie ever- 
widening scope of British raids. Between the end of August, 194^1 and the end of December 35 raids were carried 
out on military objectives around Berlin. In October there was a great evacuation of German children from threatened 
towns* Top, a party is seen leaving Berlin, and, below, a class being instructed in help to be given to farmers. 

A/f&ocifited Prejis 
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HITLER EXPOUNDS THE NAZI VIEW OF NIGHT BOMBING 

In a strange speech made to munition workers of a Berlin factory on December lo, 1940, the Fuehrer alleged that 
he had forborne to order night raids until the R,A,F. had attacked Freiburg. Not a single armament factory had been 
smashed, he claimed, and stated that one of the favourite targets of the R.A F. had bsen hospitals I Above, Hitler, 

with Goebbels and hey, leaving the platlorni after his speech 

PhofOt Kttj<stone 
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Chapter \20 

INSIDE GERMANY: NAZI DOUBTS AND FEARS 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 

Why the Younger Germans Were Enthusiastic — A Promised Utopia — Throwing 
the Blame Upon Britain — Plunder From the Ravaged Lands — Reactions to British 
Bombing — Unconquered Britain Bars the Way to * Final Victory' — Effects 
of the Blockade — Goehbels' Frantic Propaganda — The Financial Outlook 




H itler’s rapid conquest of France 
and the Low Countries, coupled 
with the comparative ease with 
which Poland, Denmark and Norway 
had fallen to German arms, seemed in 
the midsummer of 1940 to provide every 
reason for jubilation on the part of the 
German people. But conflicting reports 
came from Germany. On the one hand, 
the enthusiasm with which Hitler and 
Nazi leaders were greeted wherever they 
went or spoke seemed to denote high 
German morale ; on the other, com- 
• petent neutral observers reported a 
surprising lack of enthusiasm in the big 
industrial centres for German military 
victories. 

In this connexion we must difieren- 
tiate between the younger .and the older 
Germans, The younger people, who, 
when Hitler came to power, were just 
entering or in their teens, could not 
remember the time when food, clothing 
and confectionery shops had been, 
stocked. with supplies to be bought by 
anybody having the necessary money. 
They had come to accept the war 
economy imposed on Germany by Hitler 
as a normal standard of life, to be 
replaced by a period of abundance when 
Germany’s mission of world domination 
should be accomplished. What these 
young people did recollect, and were 
told, of the pre-Hitler era filled them 
with abhorrence for “ Jewish inter- 
national financiers ” and with hate of 
Britain and other democracies for 
endeavouring to perpetuate what the 
young Germans deemed an unjust inter- 
national order, with its attendant evils 
of unemployment, trade slumps, and 
internal political enmities. 

Hitler’s war economy gave the young 
people their chance. Whether in the 
German air force, the army or navy, or 
as Gestapo agents, they had abundant 
food of good quality. They did not 
have to worry about the future, which 
was assured by Hitler’s overriding 
genius. In the German-occupied 
countries they could live well. Trans- 
port planes left airfields in France, the 
Low Countries and Norway packed with 
fur coats, or with chocolates, butter, 
hams and other delicacies, purchased 
with worthless mark currency for sweet- 
hearts and relatives in the Hotmat." 


The chateau.^ of France provided lux- 
urious quarters for many hundreds of 
young Nazi hooligans. 

The country residences of Dutch 
and Belgian merchants and nobility 
re-echoed to the uproarious songs 
of convalescing German pilots and 
staff officers of all categories. In 
the well-stocked cellars they found 
superb wines. Leave was not unduly 
restricted. 

The young Germans — ^those between 
the ages of 19 and 26, who formed the 
bulk of the crack pilots and Panzer 
regiments — -were in short having a very 
good time. Hitler was their god. 
They were supremely confident of 
bringing the war to a successful con- 
clusion. It was not upon these young 
folk that the arts of Dr, Goebbels’ 
propaganda were exercised. His task 
was to maintain the morale of the older 
people, working long hours in the 
bombed factories of the Ruhr, with 
lame deductions for taxation from their 


wages— the people with ration cards 
who remembered Germaiiy’s “ inevit- 
able ” victory in 1914 and compared 
Hitler’s apparent halt after the con- 
quest of France with the period of 
the Battle of the Marne in 1914. 
Their greatest desire was for peace, 
■abundant food and clothes, and a 
return (but without the evils of 
unemployment) to peace. 

After the conquest of France the 
Nazi ■ propaganda machine went full 
speed ahead on this aspect of Hitlerism, 
Blitzkrieg, blitz peace 
and • blitz prosperity Grandiose 
were assured, the Plans 
Germans in the war 
industries were told. Grandiose plans 
for a Utopian age were announced, 
with the proposed inauguration of a 
centrally controlled Kontinental Mittel- 
Europaeischcr Wirtschaftsraura (Con- 
tinental Central Europe Economic 
Region) e.vtcnding from Gibraltar to the 
Vistula anfl from the Norwegian coasts 



WHY PEOPLE WENT SHORT IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

The Gennan caption to this photograph of Hitler addressing food supply officers describes them 
AS the men who obtain plentiful supplies from the East and the West— in other words, from the 
unfortunate lands overrun by the Nazis* Facing Hitler ts Darrej Relchsministef of Food and 
Agriculture ; behind the Fuehrer are Goebbels and the Nazi Press chiefs Dietrich. 

Photo f Ke^istons 
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GERMANY FEELS THE WEIGHT OF THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 
In order to convey oil and synthetic motor luel from her refineries, which had become of vital 
importance owing to the cutting off of oversea supplies by the Allies, Germany built many tankers 
such as those here seen. It is probable that they were intended for use on canals. 

Photo, Kty Slone 


to Sicily. Gold ccouomy, the source of 
aU cause of unemployment, had been 
dethroned, Goebbels proclaimed. The 
age of social security had arrived. 

These hopes were further stimulated 
by German industrialists, who offered 
steel to South America with a cash 
guarantee of delivery in October. Ham- 
burg shipowners advised owners of 
cotton mills in Ecuador to have cotton 
ready for German vessels in September. 
German tourist offices made prepara- 
tions for a late summer season. New 
posters — “ Visit Heidelberg and the 
Rhineland ” — appeared in windows, and 
leaflets were circulated announcing that 
the Bayreuth Wagnerian festival would 
be held as usual. The Maginot Line 
was to become the world’s greatest show 
piece, while rumour was busy that free 
railway vouchers were to be issued for 
tourist purposes to the long-suffering 
German worker. The young people 
were at the same time promised easy 
jobs as members of the new ruling 
cla.ss. The new social age envisaged 
by Herr Rosenberg, fanatic, unbalanced 
Nazi philosopher, provided for the 
extension of Hitler “ Fuehrer ” schools 
throughout the Reich, where young 
Nazis were to learn the administration 
of conquered territories. 

Small wonder that peace rumours 
were also abundant. The Duke of 
WincLsor’s stay in Madrid was adroitly 
used to represent a German move to 


replace the “ warmongering ” Cham- 
berlain “ gang ” by a ruler amenable 
to Nazi ideas. The movements of British 
diplomats were surrounded with Nazi- 
inspired rumours of coming peace 
moves. Hitler recognized this desire for 
peace among the older Germans by his 
speech in the Kroll Opera House in July, 



BENCHES FOR ARYANS IN VIENNA 

In the famous Prater at Vienna the benches are 
lettered ‘ Nur fur Arier ' {' Only for Aryans '). 
Despite the risks, a young Jewish boy sat on one 
and posed for the photographer. 

Photo, Keystone 
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when he stated : “I can see no reason 
why this war must go on. I am grieved 
to think of the sacrifices it will claim.” 

Thus did Hitler attempt to throw the 
blame for a continuation of hostilities 
upon the “ capitalist warmongers " of 
Britain, and to persuade the German 
people to accept a 
further period of un- Britain was 
certainty and privation the Barrier 
in the event of Britain 
refusing to compromise. The older 
generation of Germans, therefore, 
accepted with resignation the replace- 
ment of Chamberlain as Premier by 
Winston Churchill, with its corollary of 
an intensified British war effort. “ Wir 
fahren gegen Engel-Land ” (“ We are 
going out to fight England ”) was the 
favourite song of young and old alike. 
Annihilation of the ” wicked ” British 
nation and a speedy entry of the Nazi 
Panzer troops into Loudon were freely 
prophesied. 

Meanwhile, supplies from the occupied 
countries began to arrive in increasing 
quantities to compensate the German 
for the continued black-out. ** With 
Holland our vegetable garden, France 
our vineyard, Denmark our dairy, 
Poland our slaughter-house, the East 
our wheatfields, the South-East our 
orchards, and Italy our little harvest 
helper, what more do we want except 
some real coffee or tea ? ” the Germans 
asked. The butter ration was increased 
from three to four ounces ; an adult s 
meat ration was over a pound a week ; 
similarly with sugar and flour. The 
supply of eggs was increased. One 
hundred wagon-loads of fresh vegetables 











U-BOATS THAT WERE TO 
STARVE OUT BRITAIN 

Above, a thousand-loot subtnarme under 
construction at a German shipyard i 
another U-boat just aHer leaving the slips 
at Stapel. Centre, a large and hea.vlly 
gunned Nazi submarine returning to its 
base after a North Atlantic foray Be-ow, 
left, Capt Pnen sets out from a German- 
occupied base in France. (It is claimed 
that Prien entered Scapa Flow on October 
14^ 1019 , and sank the ' Royal Oak’ [see p 
245] ; in 1941 he was posted as missiiig. ^ 
On the riyht, taking on stores and pro* 
visions for an Atlantic voyage 
Photoft, K.N.A. ; Planet News ; Kei/stoue , 
A ssoeifiteA f 
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nrrived daily from Holland, mostly for 
Hu hr workers harassed by the R,A,F. 
Snails, lobsters, frogs’ legs, crabs, trout 
and caviar, pork and Wiener Schnitzels 
began again to grace restaurant tables. 
One million Danish pigs and 10,000 
cattle were condemned to slaughter foi 
lack of fodder, with consequent advan* 
tages to the German diet. The Germans 
began to see a return for their invest- 
ment in armaments wliich had kept 
tliem deprived of ordinary amenities of 
life for so many years. 

Expectations of an age of abundance 
and a speedy termination of hostilities 
io.se to fever pitch when Goering 
launched his inuch-lieralded air attacks 
on D r i t a i n. The 
German worker was Hopes of 
r(!galed at breakfast British Defeat 
and at supper with 
lurid stories of the bombing of London, 
He gained the impression that a pall 
of smoke hung over London’s ** vast 
bomb-devastated slums,” while Nazi 
bombers swarmed like gnats over a 
swamp to add to the destruction. But 
when Britain not only held on grimly, 
but retaliated with increasing effect on 
German cities, Goebbcls was in a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he sought 
to attribute the ability of Britain to 
carry on to the “ sensual pleasure with 
which England approaches death ” ; on 
the other, he dealt with the difficulties 
and uselessness of invasion, with attend- 
ant loss of life, when Britain could 
“ quite easily ” be starved out, 

Germans found it especially puzzling 
to reconcile previous boasts that, “ their 
frontiers guarded by the best army in 


R.A.F. RAIDS CHECK THE NAZI WAR EFFORT 
An air raid shelter at a German arms factory ; a workman clad in anti-gas clot 
a message. At the left is an air- filtering apparatus. Below, ancient tunnels at 0 

as shelters by the ironworkers durine R.A.F. raids. 
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their history, and tlie air above |iro- 
tected hv t!ie lumt {nnwr fill air llt'el , 
tliev could fio in traiu|ui!lil v about their 
business,” with tlie fact that liritisli 
bombers were busy in the lunirs of 
ilarkiiess over Berlin, lireinen, Kiel, 
llainin, llaniVmi'v, the Ruhr and other 
vital objectives. I’ear of R.A.F, raids 
was tempered jiartlv by admiration for 
the daring of British pilots, who deiied 
long sea crossings, intense A, A. hre and 
the German night fighters to make sure 
of bombing their allotted targel.s. Howls 
of rage went up from Gi'rnmn pro[)a- 
ganda headquarters, and tlu' direst 
threats were ma<le against Britain. But 
the Germans in the towns were now 
„ l>ecoiniiig slight Iv evni- 

cal. The evacuation of 
rt train-loads of Berlin 

children (00.000 children 
were expected to leave Berlin and 
42,000 cliildren from Hamburg) sliowed 
them all too plaiidy the hollowness of 
Goering’s boasts. 

The R.A.F. struck the first effective 
blow at Naxi prestige in the seven year.s 
since Hitlei cameto power. The vicious- 
ne.S3 of Nazi spoke.smen, wlio calleil 
R.A.F. raiders “ night gang.ster.s ” and 
their homhings “organized terrorism,” 
bore evidence to their sen.sitivciiess on 
this point, 

German.s, young and old, never 
h-arned of their tremendous air losses 
in the Battle of Britain. The ar uti* tlis- 
appoiiitment which would liave been 
felt had the ahamlonment of immediate 
invasion plans been announced was 
offset by prophecies that Germany was 
waiting for tlie “ SejUemher mists” to 
cro.s.s the Cliannel, and then for tlie 
Novendier fog.s. 


were ex 




GHRMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTCRY 

Nazi f^iin and searchlight batteries did their 
best to liarass our bombers during tiie many 
raids by the ^'^.A F. ui the autumn of 1940, 
but the British attack Increased steadily in 
wei^'ht and effectiveness. Above, a Nazi 
A. A* said to be * flaming onions ^ 

at raiders overhead ; below, shell tracks 
and searchlif^ht beams above a German city. 

Photos^ Keyhtone ; Planet Xews 

Ifeanwliile, wage increases were made 
gradually. A grim winter of continued 
warfare approached, and the (lerman 
consoled him.self with three factors : 

1* It luiil l>een a year of j^lnrinus cnrupu'.sts, 
2 . HiUei' liad jUT>voci liimsolf infnMihh* anti 
wfjiiUl certainly brinj^ 11 10 war wooii a chj.so* 
H, If, iLs s(mio pc\SHimist.s .said^ (Germany 
could not win, coultl certainly not be 

beaten cdthcT tm 1 lie fi* Id nr by the bluckiide. 

Reviewing the year's events, the 
fjerinan bait no cause to complain of 
Hitler. The victories achieved liad 






JUNKERS 88 TWIN-ENGINED BOMBERS ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on German practice by this photograph : units consisting 
of tlie starboard wing and engine of the Junkers 88 are seen in an advanced stage of progress, 
with fitters at work on the engines. The Ju 88 was one of the chief heavy bombers of the period. 

PAofo, Associate/J Press 


been as far as he knew comparatively 
bloodless. Germany was drawing 
£832,000,000 annually from countries 
site had overrun. Every Norwegian 
man, woman and child was paying 
slightly over a shilling a day towards 
the cost of keeping the German army 
of occupation. France was paying 
£1,060,000 daily ; Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium, £22,500,000, £30,000,000 
and £45,000,000 a year respectively. 
Millions of Foies, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Norwegians, Czeclis and Belgians 
were slaves on German farms and in 
German factories, at wages approxi- 
mating one-half of those earned by 
Germans. 

Not that the British blockade was 
without effect ; but at least, thought the 
German Hausfrau in so far as she had 
retained the habit of tliinkiug, Hitlei’ 
.seemed to have foreseen everything. 
Wooden-bolcd sandals solved the pro- 
blem of shortage of leather. If eggs 
were hard at times to get, there was a 
State egg substitute called “ Milei,” 
made from skimmed milk and chemicaLs. 
She could strengthen her soups and 



GOERING AND MESSERSCHMITT 

The most successful of the Nazi fighter 
'planes was the Me no* designed by Dr, 
Willy Messerschmitt, seen above (right) with 
Field-Marshal Goertng* A modification of thU 
machine was turned out as a fighter- bomber, 
Photo^ Sport General 
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meat dishes with a powder known as 
“ Migctti," made from skimmed milk, 
potato meal and other ingredients, 
which could be used as a substitute 
for flour, rice and eggs. Powdered 
cocoa-bean husks made a not verj’ 
popular substitute for pepper, but 
there were vitamin tablets with a 
lemon flavour to replace vegetable 
vitamins for the children. Then there 
were “ D.P.M." (“ Deutsches pudding 
meal ”), synthetic salad dressings, and 
other Ersatz foods which, while not 
as good as the real thing, would ot 
least carry her over until Hitler 
ended the war in 1941. 

But no one knew better than Hitler 
the sensitiveness of the German to 
depression. The longed-for peace ha<l 
not arrived when the winter of 1940-41 
descended on Germany. 

On the contrary, the Reactions to 
R.A.E. raids had di- R-A.F. Raids 
vorced the German from • 
some of hLs most cherished pleasures ■ 
the evenings in a cafe or restaurant. 
Now, for fear of R.A.F. raids, the 
restaurants and cafes were deserted at 
nightfall. C'garettes were sold at the 
rate of one packet per customer per 
d.ay. Millions of homes had been split 
up as a result of the British bombing 
raids and the maintenance of large 
forces in occupied countries, ^ 




The large-scale transfer of German 
industries to Prussia and Eastern 
Poland was one of the most spectacular 
efEects of R.A.F. bombing, bilious of 
children were separated from their 
parents, and many a German mother 
living in Czechoslovakia or . Eastern 
Poland for safety from our nocturnal 
visits experienced the pangs of home- 

, ^ , sickness and the hate of 

War industries s„hj„gated peoples 

ove whose country she 

astwar was quartered. Added 

to this came many depressing letters 
from German husbands and sweethearts 
in Holland, France, Norway and other 
countries. They told of the hatred with 
which they were regarded there, and in- 
quired anxiously as to the fate of rela- 
tives in the bombed cities of Germany. 

Thereupon Goebbels launched a new 
propaganda campaign, the main theme 
of which was “ Germany cannot afford 
to lose.” He hinted at the terrible 
reprisals which the Germans could 
expect from the people of occupied 
countries in the event of defeat. We 
are not loved ; let us face the fact,” 
the German Press urged. With uneasy 
conscience the German worker responded 
to the call to increase production of 


U-boats, ^planes and tanks to, avert the 
Nemesis which would otherwise over- 
take him. The spirit of solidarity was 
thus adroitly reinforced by Goebbels, and 
evidence of its effect was that Germans 
contributed nearly the same amount as 
in the previous autumn to theWinterHelp 
Campaign. “We lost the last war and 
starved for 20 years. What will happen 
to us if we lose this one 1 ” they asked. 

But while the maintenance of German 
morale was necessary to increased pro- 
duction efforts by the jaded workers, 
it was not essential for the continuance 
of the war. The workers had long ago 
lost any initiative they possessed, and 
even their most private activities were 
so expertly watched and reported by 
the Gestapo that the growth of any 
concerted discontent and its trans- 
formation into a revolt against the 
Hitler regime, even had the will for 
this existed, was a remote possibility. 

Meanwhile, financial statistics (for 
what they are worth in a Totalitarian 


State run on feudal lines with exploita- 
tion of subject peoples as a nuiiristay) 
exhibited increasing evidence of in- 
flation. The Reichsbank statement, foi 
December, 1010, showed a new record 
for credit granted and banknote circula- 
tion. The note circulation, amounting 
to 14,000,000,000 reichsmarks (roughly 
£1,166,000,000), was the highest since 
the bitter inflation years. The total 
disclosed indebtedness of the Third 
Reich at the end of February, 1941, 
was 80' 56 milliard marks, compared 
with 11' 7 milliards at the end of March, 
1933. Hitler had thus multiplied Ger- 
man debts by nearly since he came to 
power, and this figure takes no account 
of undisclosed indebtedness. 

But of this state of virtual bankruptcy 
the average German knew nothing. 
Hitler’s hold on the Nazi imagination 
was such that Germans were ready to 
bear far greater trials, with the possible 
exception of continued and heavy night 
bombing raids, before thinking of defeat. 


WHERE TROOPS WERE MARSHALLED FOR INVADING BRITAIN 
In September, 1940, the Germans prepared to invade Britain, but as fast as their troop- carrying 
craft were assembled the R.A.F. battered them to pieces, and eventually the invasion was called 
off. Here is a photograph taken at Dieppe surreptitiously about that date and smuggled out 
of the country. It shows an embarkation exercise : one boat laden with Nazi soldiers in full 

kit is under way, and many others are in the background. 
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hrtsces symbols on Italian machines. An 
inscription in Venetian dialect on the left- 
hand read^ '* Look out \ ** 


WeJl*de?^if;necl Aincan luuui on a yellow-^nosed 
Messerschmift, in use over six months before 
rJie German Alrica Corps landed in Libya, 


AlR EMBLEMS OF FRIEND AND FOE 

This ^roup ol pictorial devices painted on British, Polish, 
German and Italian fighters and bombers amplifies those 
already given in pages 936 and 1155. A noteworthy point 
here is the predominance of humour in the British examples, 
as those shown immediately to the left and right. Above 
left, centre* and right are German insignia taken from 
Messerschmitt Bghters shot down in Britain during the 

closing montiis of 1940. 


Left^ badge ol No. 601 (City ol London) Fighter Squadron ol the Auxiliary 
" Above and riffht. characters from Walt Disney's film * Pinocchio ' 


Air Force, Above and right, characters from Walt Disney's film 
on a Hurricane fighter and a Wellington bomber 
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(Ebapter 127 

THE AERIAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY 
AND ITALY: LAST FIVE MONTHS OF 1940 

Onslaught Against German War MachineSmashing the Nazi Oil Refineries 
— Bombing of Aircraft Works — How the Ruhr was Ceaselessly Battered^ 

Attacks on the German Capital — Invasion Ports in Occupied Territory — Long- 
range Bombing Attacks on Italy — The Raid on Taranto 

Germany produces about a million tons 


T hough Germany initiated the idea 
of totalitarian war the Royal 
Air Force were quick to realize 
to the full all its implications. To 
hamper and destroy the enemy’s war 
factories is not only a sound method 
of attack ; it is the best means of 
defending Britain. During the first 
year of hostilities our 'aviators had 
gained much experience of 
night-flying over Germany, 
and this was to prove of 
increasing advantage as the 
months passed. They knew 
their way about, and had 
acquired a navigational vic- 
tory over the midnight air. 

They collected information 
about 'military objectives, 
and when they began to 
bomb they worked to a con- 
cise plan. 

In his review of the pro- 
gress of the war on August 
20, 1940, Mr. Churchill said ; 

“ We are able to verify the 
reaulta of bombing military tar- 
gets in Germany not only by 
reports whieh reach us through 
many eourcea but also by pho- 
tography, I have no hesitation 
in saying that this progress of 
bombing the military industries 
and communications of Oer^ 
many, and the air buses and 
storage depots, from which wa 
are attacked, which will continue 
upon an ever-increasing scale 
until the end of the war and 
may in another year attain 
dimensions hitherto undreamed 
ofi assures one of the surest, 

If not the shoitcstp of all roads to victory*’' 

All Germany had therefore been 
examined in relation to its industrial 
activities, and few places, however small 
or large, were immune from the atten- 
tions of our bombers. 

* 

What food is to the soldier oil is 
to the machine. The mechanization of 
war Tiftfl made oil the prime essential, 
and without a superabundance of this 
commo^ty the whole apparatus of 
aggression must come to a standstill. 
Long before the war began the Nazis, 
in view of the blockade, laid in vast 
stocks, but also exerted every effort to 
increase them from tbeir own plants. 


of crude oil annually from her own wells, 
and refines, it in plants mostly situated 
in the Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover and 
Rhineland areas. Of her total output 
of 34 million tons of synthetic oil per 
annum, 24 million tons are derived from 
synthetic-oil plants proper and the rest 
is made up of by-products. To do all 


in our power to disintegrate this industry 
was the obvious imperative. 

The details of R.A.F. attacks in this 
direction are of paramount interest as 
showing the thoroughness with which 
Bomber Command concentrated from 
the first on the German war machine as 
a whole. In the five months from the 
beginning of August to the end of 
December, 1940, there were 177 attacks 
on oil plants, synthetic refineries, storage 
tanks and oil-receiving depots, ranging 
from Emmerich on the Dutch frontier 
to the new plant at Politz (Stettin) at 
the mouth of the Oder on the Baltic, 
Many of the heaviest and most per- 
sistent attacks were delivered on the 


famous work.s at GeLsenkirchen in the 
Ruhr. Similarly, the great Leiina 
factories near Leipzig came in for bomb- 
ing attention, and on ten occasions high 
explosives wrought havoc there. A few 
miles north of Leipzig are the powerful 
plants of Magdeburg, and between 
August 22 and November 1, 1910, they 
felt the weight of our bombs on thirteen 
occasions. At Hanover the 
well-known Gewerkschaft 
Erdol refineries and other 
departments connected with 
the oil industry suffered a 
dozen bombardments. 

According to a statement 
by the Air Ministry News 
Service issued on November 
19 the biggest oil refinery in 
Hanover had been utterly 
ruined, and the Deutsche 
Vacuum company’s factory 
at Bremen was out of pro- 
duction. It was also learned 
that the Neuhof (Hamburg) 
refineries had been com- 
pelled to close down ; and 
oil works at Wesscling, 
Bohlen and other places were 
also “ pinpointed " by the 
R.A.F. 

Next in importance to oil 
in the totalitarian scheme of 
war is the aeroplane whicli 
consumes it in such vast 
quantities. The ramifica- 
tions of the aircraft industry 
are many and various, and 
to destroy any section is to 
slow up and disorganize the 
whole. Engines, airscrews, electrical 
equipment, frames, instruments, parks, 
repair-depots, hangars, are all com- 
ponents. The R.A.F. have made many 
visits to centres of the German aircraft 
industry near and far, and have 
bombed them by day and by night. 

No doubt Hitler thought tliat the 
Messcrschmitt works at Augsburg, near 
Munich in Bavaria, and the Dornier 
factories at Wismar on the Baltic coast, 
and even Junkers at Dessau were some- 
what out of range of British bombs ; but 
the fact remains that Augsburg was 
heavily bombed on August 17 and 28, 
1940, and Wismar in August, September 
and October, 1940, the latter place so 

I K* 



HOW SERGEANT HANNAH WON THE V.C. 


A British bomber that successfully attacked enemy barge concentrations 
at Antwerp on the night of September 15, 1940, was set on fire by an 
enemy shell which burst inside. The navigator baled out, but the wire- 
less operator/air gunner, Sergeant John Hannah, fought the flames for 
ten minutes and extinguished the Rre. Badly burned, almost blinded, 
Hannah had to turn on his oxygen supply. His * courage, coolness and 
devotion to duty enabled the pilot to bring the aircraft safely to its 

base.* He was only 18 years of age. 

Photo, KeyaUms 
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attacks on aerodro![a.\s, air bases and 
seaplane bases — ranf^ing from Borkiim 
near Willteliiisliaveii in the north-west 
to Freiburg in the south-west, and to 
Warn^nriumle on tlie Baltic in the north - 
ea>t, 

I luni there was tiie liiihr zone, 
fvvtetuling from Minister in the north fo 
F(.)lognc in the sfuith, and from Crefeld 
in the west to Hamm in the east, the 
Ivulir is, or \t*as, at 
least until our intensive Vitals of 
onslauglits, the most the Ruhr 
h 1 g h 1 V eonetuil l ated 
jiidu'^tnal tl(‘j>art ment of Germany, coin- 
))risirig a vast network of interdependent 
war faetories, docks, stores, railways and 
canals vitally concerned in keeping the 
Nazi juggernaut going at full speed. 

Essen is the h(‘adf|uarters of the 
Krupf) armaments works. IJctweon 
Aimust anfl December, 1910, the R.A.F. 
< hopped botiih.s on Knipps seventeen 
tiroes. On Xovcinber 19 it was ofiielally 
stated tlijit production at Kriipps was 
down by 50 per cent ; many <lepartnients 
were closed, and others had to be trans- 
ferred to areas less accessible to onr 
bomber.s. 

“ The U.A.F. were over Cologne " is u 
familiar detail of the news. AVe take it 
for granted. lint when we realize that 
in twenty weeks Bomber Command 
had called on this hive of Rhineland 
wartime indu-stry at least 37 times, 
we can imagine what this meant to 
blast-furnaces, railway sidings, power 
stations, goods yards, bridge.s, junctions. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED DIED TOGETHER 

On November 28, 1940, Flight-Lieutenant John Charles Dundas, engaging one of three Me 109s 
that flashed by in close formation above tlie l&le of Wight, shot down tiie enemy. In the moment 
of reporting to his Squadron Commander, Dundas was himself shot down by another Messer- 
schmitt, but he had achieved a fine victory, since his first opponent had been Major Hehnuth 
Wieck (right), Germany's greatest fighter ace, said to have scored 56 successes in aerial combat* 
Flight-Lieutenant Dundas won the D-F.C. and Bar. OJJictal ; K.X.A. 


violently to Jiuve been almost- 

dt!st roved. 

'I’he Ib.M.W. aero-engine works at- 
iMunich and Berlin, and the Focke-Wulf 
and other aircraft factories at Bremen 
were hit in September, November and 
December respectively. For over an 
.hour on the night of August 13/14, 1940, 
tlic Junkers factory at Dessau was sub- 
jected to a severe jmnishinent. Al- 
though liigh clouds obscured the moon, 
imrachute Hares were dropped and one 
bomber, coming flown to within a 
hundred feet , made a direct hit on the 
ex peri mental shop. On the same occa- 
sion the .sub.sidiary Junkers factory at 
Bernburg, where airframes for dive- 
bomber.s and troop transports are made, 
was .seriously damaged. 

As for distances, liowcvcr far, tlie 
Royal Air Force had already mastered 
them, and a visit to tlie Skoda w'orks in 
Czechos!ov;tkia, about 750 miles from 
our bases, was easily accoinplishetl. 

We liad seen how tlie enemy’s destruc- 
tion of aerodroine.s at the beginning of 
the war liad greatly tis-sistcd his vic- 
torie.s. It was our turn to bomb (Jernmn 
aerodromes, and there were 108 .separate 
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AFTER A BOMBING RAID BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 

By frequent attacks, driven home with great darings Bomber Command aircraft wrecked German 

airfields and hangars and made more difficult the task of the enemy raiders. This photograph 

from German sources shows repairs being carried out to a building and the runway on the morrow 
^ n A T- -j PhotOt Keif stone 

of an R.A.F, raid. 
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CHANNEL PORTS BECAME A FURNACE OF DEATH SC DESTRUCHON 

Forestalling Hitler's invasion projects, German-occupied ports across the Channel were 
battered by night and day The two larger photos, taken by long-range cameras from tJie British 
coast, show the glare of hres started*by R.A*F bombs and the stabbing beams of enemy search- 
lights. Below, streams of * flaming onion ' shells plunge upwards into the sky. In circle* a 
German soldier at the earpieces of a sound locator, listening for approaching R.A F, planes. 

f^ftotos, *' Uiiily : A scoria te/i P/anei 
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oil plants, electric power plants, canals, 
wharves, and, in fact, to communications 
generally. 

The German railway system, none too 
efficient before the war, has been very 
seriously damaged by our bombers, 
particularly tbe junctions at Hamm, 
Soest, Sebwerte, Osnabrilck and Crefeld 
— all in the Ruhr. Following many 
previous attacks on marshalling yards, 
goods yards and sidings the R.A.F., 
made visits nearly every night to those 
centres, and sumetimes two visits during 
the 24 -hour period. Our bontherH, there- 
fore, were able to interrupt the pulse of 
transport by striking at tbe heart of 
Oerman railways. 

As a result, munitions to all parts 
of tbe country were delayed. It wa.s 


impossible to keep trams running to 
time, or to replace the many wagons 
destroyed. Certain classes of tran.'^port, 
such as the delivery of coal to Denmark, 
were for a time completely cut off. Coal 
for Italy, instead of going the near and 
direct way, had to be sent circuitou.^ily 
from Silesia and Saxony via Vienna, 
causing much lo.s8 of time and further 
congei4tion of German railway traffic in 
the east. By November 7 there was 
such chaos on the German railways that 
a traveller from Basle to Hamburg had 
to rliaiige 52 times. 

The battering which the Ruhr received 
was a considerable victory in Itself, a 
victory that must have given the Nazis 
much anxiety. 

Not the least futile of Goering's 
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many boasts was the one he made on 
August 9, 1939, in which he said; 

** As Heich-sministcr for Air, I have con- 
vinced myself personally of the measures 
taken to protect the Ruhr against air attack. 
In future E will look after every battery, for 
we will not expose the Ituhr to a sint^Ie bomb 
dropped by enemy aircraft.” 

The workers of Berlin, like tho.se of 
the Ruhr, must have wondered what 
had gone wrong with Germany’s anti- 
aircraft defences, for Berlin al.so was 
told by Goering that it would be abso- 
lutely safe from British bomber.s. 

On August 26-27 the atr-raid sirens 
sounded in the Nazi capital when A. A. 
batteries and searchlight concentrations 
on the outskirts of the city were 
attacked. Thenceforth the raids 
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WHERE ReAeP, BOMBS FELL IN THE AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1940 

Bf the end ot 1940 the Ruhr district had been bombed more than 500 times ; in the five months ending December 
177 major attacks were made on oil plants, refineries and storage depots ; details of other objectives are given in this 
map, issued the Ministry of Information^ Distance trom London are shown by the arcs of circles. 
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on Dutch iiiir(Hlroiiic,s at rji’cuwardcn 
and Hainstcde, Jiml on the Froiicli aero- 
drome at Clierhour*», Le l^ou^^^et, Caen, 
Brest and Guernsey were frequently 
attacked. 

All throuith tliat frenzied month of 
August the R.A.F. had their eye on 
those places, and a typically busy day 
was An;;ust 2G, when 27 aerodromes tn 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and France 
were bombed. 

By September 7 Hitler, with a dan- 
gerous confidtarce born of many vic- 
tories over loss well prepared antagon- 
ists, had assembled huge ilcets of 
barges in the Channel ))orts, 1’liey 
were intended to convoy perhaps half 
a million men across the Channel in 
one monstrous effort to subjugate 
Britain and bring the war to an end. 
It fell to the Royal Air Force to frustrate 
the German scheme. On September S, 
10, 15. 19 20, and 21 „„ 

the whole coast m , 

, , . Invasion 

enemy hands — from Fleet 


but when we remember that this impor- 
tant offen.sive continued simultaneously 
with the Battle of Britain, and with far 
fewer aeroplanes than the enemy pos- 
ses.sed, the magnificent work of our 
Bomber Command is obvious. 

While dealing with Germany herself 
we had to defend Britain and attack 
German-occupied territory. 

Looking back on those critical weeks 
when the fate of Britain hung in the 
balance, we see how rapidly wc had 
learned the le.sson of tlic bomber’s part 
in modern warfare. The Gormans had 
shown what it could do as an advance 
agent of destruction. Britain applied 
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increased with 
deadly efficiency 
and regularity. 

Useless for 
German news 
bulletine to pre- 
tend that the 
R.A.F. hit only 
residential and 
cultural districts; 
our bombers had 
orders to attack 
military object- 
ives, and none of 
our raids was in 
any sense of the 
word a reprisal 
for the cruel and 
wanton unmili- 
tary damage that 
the Nazis had 
done to London 
and provincial 
cities. By the 
end of December, 

1940, Berlin had 
been bombed 35 
times, and the 
record of destruc- 
tion included 
power stations, 
gasworks, aircraft 
factories, the Pots- 
darner, Lchrter, 

Anhalter and 
Tiergarten sta- 
tions, Tempelhof 
aerodrome, Brandenburg motor-works, 
a transformer station at Friedrichfelde, 
Siemens and Halske factories, goods 
yards, railways and electrical works, 
Charlottenburg, Moabit, Neukoln and 
Fptodam discovered that the R.A.F, 
were not only ubiquitous but bad an 
uncanny markmanship with bombs. In 
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AIR ATTACKS ON THE RUHR ZONE 
In conjunction with the map opposite (page 1334) 
the above diagram indicates the extent of the 
British attack on the war industries of the Ruhr up 
to the end of December, 1940. In circle, types of 
target bombed over the period, when over 1,500 
objectives in 1,400 areas were successfully attacked. 
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GERMANY'S MAIN WAR INDUSTRIES 
Where Germany's most important war industries were located and the 
nature of the products there obtained or manufactured. The entire 
region came nightly under the attack ot the long-range bombers oi 
the Royal Air Force during the autumn and winter of 1940. 
ZHagrama and Map, Britiah O^ciaf ; Crown CopyrigM 
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Ills death 


i-neni}' able to rarnoiiflaj:;e his activities 
oi‘ TTiove into safer areas thanks to the 
vis:;] taut ri'f'onnais^ance work by Coastal 
( 'nniinand alon^ the entire Channel area* 
In adtbtio!! to tliese operations aircraft 
wevp arrive ni^ht after ni^ht lavin" 
miiu’s It) fiieniy-occnpied harbours aucl 
tt’iri tonal walers. 

Th t* ^laa! v'R'tory of tfip R.A.F. over 
t bp Lilt [wa tie (lining the rritical mouths 
from liiinkirk to tlie eiul of 1940 must 
abvays recall Mr. Churchill’s words 
alio lit the delit of so tfianv to so few. 
lot It wan- in that perilous time that the 
.^(“cfl ol Britain s inevitable victory was 
>ovvn. Not only did Germany suller 
grace losses tn machines, but what was 
irrepamlile was the rle.struct ion of her 
best pi Inis. We, oo our part, also lost 
some s[)!enrlid men, but their number 
was foniparatjvely few. 

Atnoiig the deaths to be deplored 
wa.s that of Flight-Lieut. John Charles 
Duiidas, 609 (West Hiding) Squatlron, 


FINE EXPLOIT BY SKUAS 

On Aug:ust 8 , 19 ^ 10 , a squadron ol Skuas 
belonging to the Fleet Air Arm attacked tlie 
oil tanks and jetty at Dolvik* near Bereen, 
in German-occupied Norway This photo- 
graph taken from a returning Skua shows 
smoke rising from the burning oil depot. 
Photo, British OJficiOrt : CrLru?n Copi/riyht 


FLEET AIR ARM AIRCRAFT IN THE TARANTO RAID 

The two types which took part in the dashing and highly successful* raid on Taranto, ol Nov. it, 
1940, were the Fairey Swordfish {one ol which is shown, centre, just after dropping a 
torpedo) and the Glenn Martin Maryland, an American-built bomber, seen at a British aerodrome. 

Photos, British OJJidal: Crown Cop^jrifjlU ; L.N .A. 


A.A.F., winner of the D.F.C. and bar. 

I * 

JIS 

greatest triumph. He had already 
accounted for twelve Nazis ; the thir- 
teenth was to be Germany's greatest 
fighter “ ace," Major Helmuth Wieck, 
who had fought with the Luftwaffe in 
Spain and Poland, and had 56 air 
victories to his credit. (Sec photos 
in page 1332 .) The combat between 
Dundas and Wieck took place over the 
Isle of Wight on November 28 . A large 
“ circus " of Messerschmitt 1093 were 
ffying north at the same height as 
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whips, as a result of our well-placed 
II.l’j.s and Incendiaries. Under pressure 
of our bombing the German plan of 
invasion was wrecked. 

F’liishing, Antwerp, Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Zeebrugge, Boulogne, Calai.s and other 
places occur in the laconic reports of 
the H..\.F. ,'ictivities. Nor was the 
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BOMB DAMAGE IN BERLIN, OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER, 1940 

in early October, with the kngt^i^riing nights, RA.F. raidi 
became more fierce and frequent. The map and adjoining 
photo show the Spandau Ship Canal, Berlin: A, West Harbour; 
B, canaJ; C, bombs bursting on Inner Harbour; D, Kdnigs 
Damm Bridge ; E, Charlottenburg gas-holders (star effect is a 
lens reflection). Below, left, house in East Berlin; right, upper 
photo, Safety Service men putting out a fire due to incendiary 
bombs; lower, street in an industrial part of the German capital. 
Map top q:ihoio^ British Offirinl : Cro^t n i^opyrighi : 
fit her jihfftiiS, Krgsti^ur. ; H ule II ftrlft 
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till' I{,A.F. Stjuadi'uii. Tliif’e Gerninn 
niacliines broke away to eiijrage the 
Tiriti.sli. The squadron coniinander 
hi'nirl Flight-Lieut. Dnndas exclaim, 
“ Whoopee, I'vo got a 109.” 

” Good show, John,*' answered the 
squadron coniniander. “ Re-form as 
quickly as possible.” There was no 
reply to this, for Flight-Lieut. Duiidas 
was, in hi.s turn, shot down by one of the 
Me.ss ei'scliniitt.s at'coiiipanying Wieck. 

A study of Britain's aerial activities 
against the enemy as a whole imi.-it 
include our attacks on Italian military 
objoctiyc,s. .Mussolini, who had so often 
boa.stcd about his “ inconqiarable ” 
}>ower, was painfully disillusioncfl when 
he learned that the Royal Air Force had 
visited his war factories in ]Milan and 
Turin on .l'V ngnst 11, l.t! 0 , a k j n g a 
tnp of 1,(500 mile.s, wliicli involved a 
bight in bad weather above oecupietl 
France and the ilonlile journev ov(t tin) 
A !]».>, onr airmen arrivefl river rlieir 
target-; in Italy’s industrial north. 


PHASES OF THE CONFLICT WITH THE REGIA AERONAUTICA 


sories factory at Sestro San Giovanni 
near Milan, the Fiat works at Turin, 

I 

blast-furnaces at Aosta, military objec- 
tives in Naples and, at Poggio Reale, on 
the northern outskirts of the city, on a 
railway station, A.A. batteries and 
searchlight emplacements. There were 
also heavy raids on Brindisi and on Bari 
{chief port of embarkation for Albania), 
The most devastating aerial attack 
on Fascism, however, occurred on 
November 11, when the Fleet Air Arm 
struck against the Italian navy bottled 
up in Taranto harbour. 

By the light of the Vlrtory 

moon our bombers Taranto ’ 

came over their targets 
and dropped flares. Following them, 
’planes carrying torpedoes, gliding 
down to fifty and even twenty feet, 
(ired their missiles. Three battleships, 
two cruisers and two fleet auxiliaries 


Though the struggle of the Royal Air Force with the Luftwaffe claims first place in importance, 
the achievements of our bomber and fighter squadrons in other theatres of war were just as 
vital. Italian air bases in the Middle East were frequently attacked : top (August, 1940), 
British bombs have just dropped on Asmara aerodrome ; while below is the wreckage of a Caproni 
machine brought down by South Africans in Kenya (September, 1940). 
l"hoios, Itritia/i Ojficial : Crown Copyright 


were so severely damaged as to be put 
out of commission for several months. 
This, one of the major victories of 
aerial warfare, may be said to have 
completely broken the already drooping 


Several direct hits on the Caproni aero- 
j)lane factory at Milan and the Fiat 
plants at Turin were scored. Describ- 
ing his experience, one of our pilots said : 

“ We circled llic target for nearly an Lour. 
Tlifre were some good fires when wo left and 
tliey were spreading fast. I got the target 
witli my first bomb and then planted the rest 
f»n in one stick. Fires and cxptosion.s wen? 
added to tliose already in progress.” Another 
pilot .said, " Wo camo down to '1,500 feel and 


cracked the Caproni works good and hard. 
We could watch our bombs burst and knew 
they were on tlic taiget.” 

The Italian people realized with con- 
sternation that they were fighting an 
antagonist with an arm that could 
strike at their factories from afar. 

From Augu-st until December, 1940, 
the R.A.F. dropped bombs on many 
occasions on the Pirelli electrical acces- 


morale of the Italian navy. 

The five months ending December 31, 
1940, may well be regarded as the most 
arduous as they wore the most perilous 
and heroic in British history. The 
efforts of the R.A.F. not only kept the 
Nazis out of Britain, but inflicted such 
damage on the German war machine as to 
undermine confidence in Hitler’s tyran- 
nical power — which most o( the world 
was beginning to regard as irre.sistible. 
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ONB OF MANY ITALIAN BOMBIiWS WHICH CAMK TO GRIEF 

The perforiTiance ol the Italian Air Force in the Middle East was notably poor. The aircralt were j^enerally outclassed 

by those of the Royal Air Force, while neither i(i technical skill nor in daring did the pilots approach our own. 

Up to the end of December, 1940, 4*6 Italian aircraft were destroyed ; here is a Savoia 7<j bomber brought down by 

• Hurricane and transported to Alexandria. i'l, >,(>,. ngirml f r„f„,r„iht 
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SAVAGERY THAT CLAMOURED FOR RETRIBUTION: CIT 

On the night oi itie la&l Sunday oi the year the Luftwaffe launched a fire-raising raid upon the City's si^uare mile-^ontainihg 
riuiitarv objectives but packed with irreplaceable treasures of historic^ cultural and architectural value. Since the City was empty of all 
save a snialJ number of caretakers, watchers* and guardians, an incendiary raid of such magnitude taxed the resources of the London 
hre-hghters to an impossible degr^ie ; many buildings were locked and access was difficult ; bombs which at an early stage coulo 
h,ivp been readilv put out c,ivf ris«* to fires that could hardly he controlled Eight Wren churches and the Guildhall mined: 
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LONDON’S ORDfiAL ON THE NKiHT OF Drci;MBE:R 2*^, 1940 

St. PauFs, ringed by fire in the great warehouses that hedged it around, was happiJy preser\ 
li A remarkable composite photograph fbuilt up from lo **5(posuresj of the Fleet Street t 
height. It shows both the Cathedral and St. Bride's. Top. left, flames have consumed th 
threatening to destroy the fine steeple ; centre, the western towers of St. Paul's, seen ntxX 
wrecked buildings in tlie ancient City street oi Atderinanbury. (A photograph of tlie irUerior of St 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ST. BRIDE^S CHURCH, FLEET STREET 

One of the eight masterpieces oi Sir Christopher Wren that were destroyed by the Nazi ftrc-raid on the night of 
Sunday* December ^9^ 1940, St Bride was in some respects the most beautiful. Built in 1680-1700, it replaced 
an earlier edifice destroyed by the Fire of 1666. Its spire, 226 feet htgli, had been lowered some eight feet in rebuild- 
ing after damage by a storm in 1764. The photograph in page 1340 shows it on the fatal night, lit up by the 
inferno started by the enemy bombs. Above is the scene of pitiable devastation on the morning of December 30 : 

in the background is the North wall, looking out Into Fleet Street. 
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Cbaptei* 128 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: TWO 
MONTHS OF USELESS NIGHT BOMBING 

Three Months' Air Raid Casualties — Nazis Resort to Fighter-Bombers — Day- 
light Raids Diminish^ and Heavy Night Bombing Begins — Horrors of the 
Coventry Mass-Murder — Savage Attacks on Production Centres in the 
Midlands and the West—Southampton's Ordeals — London Becomes the Main 

Target — The Fire Raid of December 29, 1940 


B y tlie end of October, 1940, the 
real Battle of Britain had come 
to an end, though the enemy 
did not cease to send his aircraft across 
the Channel. The Royal Air Force had 
taught him a fearful lesson, though It is 
true that during the period August 8^ 
October 31 the German day and night 
raids bn England had resulted in the 
deaths of 14,281 people, most of them 
civilians, 18,078 civilians being seriously 
injured. Heavy material damage was 
done also — in the London area the 
docks suffered, and Buckingham Palace 
was hit ; hundreds of buildings- were 
destroyed all over the country. Yet in 
these three months the R.A.F. fighter 
pilots had tom to ribbons the great 
formations of the Luftwaffe, and in day- 
light our Hurricanes and Spitfires had 
sent to their doom at least 2,375 German 
bombers, dive-bombers and fighters. 
It became known later that enemy 
plans for the invasion of Britain had 
thus gone awry. 

After the most reckless abandon the 
formula forced upon him by the R.A.F, 
Fighter Command compelled Goering 
to use greater caution in his attacks. 
By* daylight he no longer dispatched 
heavy • bombers flying in huge forma- 
tions to do the task. His aircraft came 
over in much smaller numbers and the 
Messerschmitt 109 E single-seater fighter 
was also used as a bomber. This machine, 
which had a range of only 621 miles, 
carried one or two bombs on an exposed 
rack beneath the fuselage and was thus 

crudely altered. The 
Nazi Fighter- whole modificatioii 
Bombers shows that the German 
is at times singularly 
lacking in ingenuity and improvisa- 
tion. In the first week of November, 

■ 1940, the use of the Me 109 E as a 
fighter-bomber became noticeable. On 
November 1 day raids were made on 
l^ondon, South-east England, the 
Eastern counties, Portsmouth and 
Lincolnshire ; and while some of the 
attacks were earned out by Nazi 
formations of 50 machines, others were 
by single Messersebmitts. 

It was on this day, too, that some 
Italian bombers crossed our coast, but 
they were driven away by anti- 


aircraft guns and it was reported that 
they dropped no bombs. These Italian 
machines, it was disclosed later, belonged 
to an expeditionary force known as the 
Corpo Aereo Italian©, of which squad- 
rons were stationed at aerodromes in 
Belgium. The Italian press reported 
ludicrous and fantastic victories 
achieved by this unit. It was stated 
that the Italian fighters had accounted 
for scores of R.A.F. Hurricanes and 
Spitfires, and that the heavy bombers 
had attacked London with great 
success. 

On Monday, November 11, German 
formations crossed the Channel in an 
attempt to reach London, but nearly all 
were turned away by Hurricanes and 
Spitfires, so that only a few reached 
the objective. On this same day a 
formation of Ju 87 dive-bombers with 
escorts of Me 109s made an onslaught 
on a convoy sailing off the North coast 
of Kent. R.A.F. fighters tore into the 


scene and in a few moments half a dozen 
Ju 87s crashed into the sea, with si.x 
of the escorting enemy fighters. In this 
same attack one Me 109 and four 
Ju 87s were destroyed by the A. A. guns 
of the naval vessels escorting the 
■ inerchantnien. 

On November 11 some Italian 
bombers, with an escort 
amounting to 60 Brief Italian 
fighters, also tried to * Invasion ’ 
bomb ships in convoy. 

Again, R.A.F. fighter pilots intercepted 
the enemy ; five Italian Fiat C.R. 42 
fighters and eight Fiat B.R. 20 
bombers were promptly shot down. 
The remaining Italians who were still 
in the air at once fled. The two 
types of aircraft in question had been 
shot down by the F.A.A. and R.A.F. 
in the Middle East by bumlreds, and 
ever since Italy’s entry into the war 
the inferior equipment of the Regia 
Aeroiiautica had been revealed again 



BRIEF AND INGLORIOUS PART IN AIR WAR AGAINST BRITAIN 

B7 his special request, so Mussolini averred, some of his airmen were allowed to join the Na2is 
in the air war over Britain. Attacking on November 11, 1940, thirteen Italian machines were 
soon shot down — the one illustrated, a Fiat C.R., 43, coming to ground at Cotton, near Lowestoft. 

Photo. O.P.U. 
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Statu hi n I i 10111 hers uf the 
Itulhi II Air Force ; it IiikI 
a cruising raiiize of l.'2!f> 
u lionih IojhI of 
■J,5i.K) 11).^ nnd a nia.xinmiii 
s|n'ci| oi 2H1 iii.p.li.. Otio 
of tlie oiiilit lioiiihcrs atul 


\vas made of the award o 
(’ross to Fliyht-ldcut. J 
for most conspicuous 
A u trust l(i (see page 
.Aliiiistrv announced a 
R . A . F. a |)[)oiiitiiients 
Aiiiun^fst tliose was 
Marshal AVh S, Don 
Marslial) to Air Olflcc 
iTi-Clii(*f Fit^ liter Coiiunaucl 
Air FI lief Marshal Si 
Itowdiuii. 

After the terrific onslaughts of Ausust, 
September and October the daylight 
attacks of the enemy diminished, but 
lieavy night raids were made by the 
Luftwatre as November ran its course. 
On tlie first Sunday of the mouth 
(November 3), however, Londoners 
exjieriencod a night free from “ alerts " 
— ^the (list since Septeniher 7, Thi.s hill 
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WHEN THE NAZIS BEGAN THEIR CONCENTRATED ATTACKS 

First of its type, a devastating mass attack was made on Coventry by the Luftwaffe during the 
night of November 14-15, 1940. These (Nazi) photographs are stated to show (top) Goering 
with Luftwaffe commanders planning the raid ; and (right} a view of the Coventry fires taken 

from a German 'plane soon after the raid began. 

Photon, E.N.A,; Associated Press 


was brief, and on the following night 
the capital was bombed from dusk till 
tlawn. From then until November 10 
the main attacks were directed against 
London. 

Four nights later (November 14-15), 
the Germans carried out a devastating 
raid on Coventry — made, according to 
the enemy, in reprisal for the R.A.F. 
raid on Munich on the night of Novem- 
ber 8. It was said to have been 
organized by General Field-Marshal 
Sperrie, who had commanded the 
notorious Nazi “ Condor Legion ” during 
the Spanish civil war. The Coventr}' 
raid (wliich caused heavy casualtie.s 
and demolished churches, dwclling- 


ffown over at a groat lieight or, if there 
were tow clouds and had vi.sibility, single 
rnaeliine.s would carry out sporadic raids 
at comparatively low altitudes. Some- 
times the objectives were H.A.F. acro- 
(Iroine.s, but quite frequently the 
Luftwiifle seemed to be merely carrying 
out futile “ nuisance raids.” Some- 
time.s, too, the aircraft would come 
down low over a town and use its guns 
against people in the streets On one 
day in November a low-fiyijig Doriiier 
was brouglit down through coining into 
tlie range of ca party of Home Guards, 
who iLsed their rifles with commendable 
skill and promptitude. 

On November 14 the annoimccnicnt 


A.O. C.-IN-C, FIGHTER COMMAND 

In November^ 1940, Air Marshal William 
Sholto Douglas, C.B. (later Sir Sholto), was 
appointed to the Fighter Command in suc- 
cession to Sir Hugh Dowding^ who for over 
four years had held the post. Air Marshal 
Douglas was born in 1893 and joined the 
R.FX, in 1914, 

’* photo ^ Wkii* World 





EVEN THIS COULD NOT 
DAUNT COVENTRY 

Hundreds ol tons ot explosives 
and thousands of incendiaries 
were dropped on Coventry during 
the night of Hovember i94o 

The Cathedral (right! and about 
a thousand other structures were 
destroyed Top, formerly a busy 
shopping centre. The well-known 
effigy of * Peeping Tom ' (above) 
was not harmed. Centre, some of 
the many bereaved filing past the 
grave at the mass burial of victims. 

PhQi€>s, Hey^tont ; AiiVror*' ; 

^etvj Chronicle ” ; Lr^N * A- 


















SOUTHAMPTON DID 
CONTINUE TO PLAY ITS 
VITAL PART 

On the night of November 30, 1940, 
Southampton was raided for seven 
liours and was again badly bombed 
on the following night A Pro- 
clamation by the Mayor (see page 
1347) on December 3 read : ‘ The 
Battle of Britain must go on. All 
Southampton must continue to 
play its vital part.' Top, all that 
was left of their home near Bargate* 
Centre^ salvaged furniture. Below, 
homeless people setting out for new 
quarters, found for them by an 
emergency centre, such as that 
shown at the left. 

“ Dfiily Mirror*^ ; Sport <£r 
itf^^neral : Fox 












AWARDS FOR CIVILIAN GALLANTRY 

Broadcasting on September 23, 1940^ H*M* the King 
announced the institution of the George Cross (left) and 
George Medal as ' a new mark of honour for all ranks of 
men and women in civilian life/ Names of the first 
recipients—who had won the honour for bravery during or 
after air raids — were announced on October i, 

Photoa, Chisu^ick Press 


houses, shops and factories) mtirked the 
introduction by the Germans of con- 
centrated bombings against single ob- 
jectives. Hitherto they had divided 
up their attacking formations, and their 
raids, on any given night, had been 
directed against a number of targets. 

For this raid, which the Nazis claimed 
was the biggest in the bloodstained 
history of air warfare, they invented 
with sub-human pride the term “ Coven- 
trating " as a standard of civilian 
destruction. Bombing from a high al- 
titude from dusk to dawn, they dropped 



THE SPIRIT OF SOUTHAMPTON 


Issued by the Mayor from the bomb- 
scarred Civic Centre after the raids that 
sorely tried the town (see page I34^ 

1348), this Proclamation i^led upon the 
people to resume work in order that the vital 
activities of the town should continue. 

some 600 tons of H.E. bombs and 
30,000 incendiaries, and on that dreadM 
morning much of the city lay in rums 
or was still burning. Of the lovely 
Cathedral the tower and spire and the 
blackened outer walls alone remained. 
Two other churches, two hospitals, many 
hotels, clubs, cinemas, hundreds of 
stores, shops, and many office buildings 
were destroyed j roads were blocked and 
thousands were homeless in this city 
of fire and death. When the and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of 
Home Security, visited the city on 
November 16 the miDS of Broadgato 
ftTid other streets were still burning. Aid 
was rushed from outside, the Army and 
Govemment Departments cooperating 
Trifh the Corporation, and life, though 
orated, went on again. Perhaps the out- 
standing fact was the failure of Nazi 
j ' savagely to interfere to any serious 
" e^d^t with war production. They 


cuused over 1,000 casual- 
ties and laid the cei\tre of 
the city in min, but the 
factories, for which 
Coventry is famous, were 
only slightly affected. On 
November 20 a mass 
burial, in four long 
trenches, of 172 victims of 
the raid took place. 

On the night after that of 
the mass raid on Coventry 
there followed a heavy 
attack on London, causing 
widespread damage. 

Then during the latter 
part of the month the 
attack was switched from 
London to production 
centres in the Midlands, 
the West of England, 
and to Merseyside and 
Southampton. In the Midlands, 
Birmingham, which had already had 
several savage attacks, suffered 
severely on the nights of November 
19-20 and the 22nd. The damage was 
more scattered than in other cities, for 
Birmingham covers, together with its 


suburbs, an area of 80 square miles. 
Several streets, both shopping and 
residential, suffered severely, and the 
Cathedral and the Art Gallery were 
damaged. 

A prolonged and intensive raid on 
Southampton on the night of November 



HOW NAZI RAIDERS LIT UP THEIR TARGETS 

In order to iliuminate the country beneath them the.enemy raiders dropped many flares, which 
u a rule were promptly shot out by marksmen of our ground defence units. In this photograph 
the tracer shelU fired from the ground are clearly visible beside the parachute flares. 

. Photo, KtyaUmo 







THIS WAS A SHOPPING ARCADE IN BIRMINGHAM 

In November. 19/10. there were heavy raids on Midland towns, and Birmingham suflered with 
others. Glass-rooled arcades, such as that sliown here, were ill suited to such ordeals, and were 

generally reduced to debris by the blast and concussion 



TRAIL OF THE LUFTWa. FB AT BRISTOL AND LIVERPOOL 


A bizarre scene is presented by this gallery of the Bristol Museum, tor some exhibits are 
apparently unharmed, while others are wrecked. Below, during one ol many raids on Mersey- 
side and Liverpool, a fire engine plunged into a bomb crater just after the missile had lalJen. 

Salvage work is seen in progress. 

Phmoa, Aaanctated Presa ; •• Dnih/ Alirrftr ” ; Plonei Nauis 



lG-17 caused lieavy Ciusujiltieti and 
broiifrlit ruin to tlie centre of the citv, 
but the worst raid was that on Saturday, 
NovtMiiher 30, which lasted for seven 
hours and was reyieated the following 
night. After the two nights of terror 
tlionsaiuls were rendered homeless, and 
cluirehe.s, theatres, cin(Mna.s, ho.spitals 
and many other buildings destroyed. In 
an earlier daylight raid the gieat Civic 
Centre, completed only in 1939, had 
been severely damaged, and now tire 
Law Courts, Municipal and J’olice 
Otfices in -the Centre all suffered, 
causing total damage of over a quarter 
of a million pounds. Con.sidering the 
fury of the November 30-December 1 
raids, the total casualties, about 370, 
were light. The King made a tour of the 
stricken city on December 5. 

In the VVest of England the city of 
Bristol suffered heavily, particularly on 
December 2 and 6. Among the im- 
portant buildings that _ 
were damaged or de- 
stroyed in Bristol’s raids . 
were parts of the Uni- rlstol 

versity, many hospitals and churches, 
including its famous Temple Church, 
St. Pet 

hoii.se, the Old Dutch House dating 
from the reigu of William III, and 
certain 14th-century almshouses. 

At the end of November day- 
light attacks were again attempted 
in Lonrlon on the 30th, preceded by 
widespread and continuous raids the 


night before on the centre and on the 
Home Counties. 

During these winter months of 6eroe 
raids in the long hours of darkness, 
when casualties and damage were 
heavy, our defences seemed to be 
ineffective. Wide disappointment was 
felt that, though in the daytime our 
fighter pilots had wrought havoc with 
tlie N azis* at eight they BeGmed to b© 
faced with an impossible task. Later it 
was realized that in those difficult days 
and nights of winter cea-seless efforts 
bad been made to meet the menace of 
the night-raider. New long-range night- 
fighters were being rapidly turned 
out. and every type of machine which 
seemed to have qualities suitable for 
night defence was tried. New methods 
of aircraft location were developed 
experimentally, and " radiolocation,” 
the existence of which was kept secret 
at the time, had begun to prove itself — 
though both apparatus and operators 
were yet too few. Formidable as were 
our ground defences under certain 
conditions, it became clear that the 
solution of the night- raider menace 
was to be found only in the develop- 
ment of the night-fighter aeroplane, 
which must be given prompt and 
accurate information about the enemy. 
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Bad Weather 
Stopped 
Raids 


In the last month of 1910 tin* Luft- 
vaffe’s power in the air was somewhat 
impeded by weather conditions, and 
there were several nighhs when no raids 
were made anywhere in Britain. On 
other nights the enemy’s attacks were 
weak and brief, and it was assumed 

that the German pilots, 
following instructions 
sent by wireless, had 
turned back and returned 
to their bases in order to avoid landing 
in bad visibility due to fog. Neverthe- 
less, a number of fierce onslaughts on 
OUT cities marked the close of the year. 

After an interval of reduced activity 
Ijondon, on Sunday, December 8, had 
a 14-hour attack which was one of 
the most severe raid.s yet experienced. 
Despite one of the heaviest defensive 
barrages that had until then been put 
up, flares, incendiaries and H.E. bombs 
were drop|>ed all over the central area 
and the outskirts, doing considerable 
damage. The Temple, which had suf- 
fered tragic ruin in earlier raids in 
October and November, was by now a 
scene of general devastation. 

Subsequently the Germans stated that 
their bombers had come from all the 
aerodromes they occupied in France, 
Holland and Belgium. A communique 
claimed that 100,000 incendiary bombs 
and 700 tons of H.E. bombs had been 


dropped on the 
Metropolis. In the 
third week of De- 
cember Liverpool 

and the Mersev- 

% 

side were the main 
objectives. Incen- 
diary bombs were 
used by the thou- 
sand and many 
fires were started. 

The Jlidlands 
again had their 
share of the Nazi 
attacks, Shenicld 
)>eing the main 
obj ective on tlie 
nights of Decem- 
ber 12 and 15. In 
both raids a large 
number of incen- 
diaries were em- 
ployed and con- 
siderable material 
damage was done. 
Manchester fol- 
lowed as a Nazi 
target on the 
night of December 
22, when the 
Royal Exchange, 
one of the fine.st 
buildings of its 
kind in the King- 
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MAGNESIUM INCENDIARY 
BOMB EXPLAINED 

The bomb ts nnsde of a magnesium- 
aluminium alloy which is set off by the 
thermite (aluminium and iron oxide) 
contained within the cylinder. Thermite 
supplies its own oxygen, and will burn at 
the enormously high temperature of 3,000 
deg. C. It is ignited by a percussion cap and 
special composition in the head of the bomb. 
It weighs about 2 lb, 2 and is kept head 
down by the tail vanes. When it strikes, a 
detonating pin is driven against the per- 
cussion cap : the thermite is ignited and 
its intense heat fires the casing. Proper 
treatment is to localize action by sand spread 
over the bomb, and to spray surrounding 
material with water. Water poured or 
spurted on the bomb is broken up into its 
component gases and may cause dangerous 
explosions. (See also illus. page 1125.) 

Courfafy of " 2’Ae Sphere 


RADIOLOCATION PERSONNEL AT WORK ON INSTRUMENTS 
Foremost among Britain’s anti-aircraft defences wm the system of looting aircraft at a distance 
by m~ iui of radio waves. Little may be said about it and at this time little was known of it except 
that it used the principle of * echo soundinc ' — the aircraft sought being located by the time 
taken for a reflection of wireless waves sent out from the instrument to reach the radiolocator. 
Above, radiolocation men servicing instruments. PAoto, BritUh O^ctof ; Crovm Copyriylit 


dom, and the Cathedral, were both 
wrecked, as well as many other buildings. 

On the night of the last Sunday of the 
year (December 29), choosing a time 
when they judged that tlie city’.s com- 
mercial buildings would be left un- 
watched, the Nazis made a gigantic 
fire-raid on the City of London, Many 
churches and other iiistoric buildings in 
the City were destroyed. 

Thousand.s of incendiaries were show- 
ered upon the square mile of the City 
that evening in a raid which ended 
before midnight and included, for 
reasons never made clear, no organized 
high explosive attack. The results 
were, disastrous, and throughout the 
first hours of the night there. raged in 
the City and in Southwark an iuferno 
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Enemy and British Aircraft Losses 
Over Britain. Nov.-Dee., 1941) 
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Of tiie 274 CIH^lr1y ire raft 2.\ wrn‘ 

down at It was f^sthnated thai. 

Ofrinaii personnel lost ainouiiied to 570. 
firiiish net personnel losses, 26. 

I^’roni tlic first raid on Britain, Oct. 16. ioVl 
up to Dor. 31^ 194^1 3,045 enemy a j remit were 
< lest roved over this country* K.A.F* 

^^ere S 47 , but 427 pilots were saved. Tlic first 
hombs were cJroppecl on London outskirts on 
.August 28, 1940. 

which was aptly entillorl “ The Secojid 
(Jreat Fire of London,” Some 150 
'planes took part, and dropped at least 
lu,000 incendiary bombs, liefore dawn 
more than 10,000 firemen had got tlu; 
tires under control, but Citv workers 
on tlie Monday morning found everv- 
where blackened ruins. The ancient 
Guildhall seemed to be but a shell, 
although it, was, in fact, later re -roofed 
and brought into use again. Eight of 
\Vren'.s churches were de.stroyed or 
gutted, and round St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral fire Lad raged in many of the 
wholesale wareliouses, while most of 
Paterno.ster Row and Warwick Lane, 
for the best part of a century the home 
of publishers and booksellers, was but a 
f-eries of smokin g ruin.'^. The Cathedral 
itself, thanks largely to the devoted 
work of the Cathedral watchens and 
firemen, was unharmed, but of the 
Cliapter House only gaunt brick walls 



CITY OF LONDON GUILDHALL AS THE LUFTWAFFE LEFT IT 

In the raid on the last Sunday night of December, 1940. Guildhall suffered grievously by fire, 
despite the efforts of its own firemen and others, fiames spreading from neai-by buildirigs. Here is 
the blackened shell of the Banqueting Hall or Great Hail. Numerous notable monuments in the 
Hall were des,royed. The Hall was later temporarily re-roofed and brought into use. 

Photo. Wide ll’orld 


reiuaiued. The Wren churches destroyed 
were St. Lawrence Jewry, Gresham 
Street ; St. Mary the Virgin, Aldernian- 
bury ; St. Andrew - by - the - Wardrobe, 
Blackfriars ; St. Stephen's, Coleman 
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THOUSANDS OF ‘ TUBE ’ 
SHELTERERS 

This graph shows the estimated namber of 
persons who took refuge in the London Tube 
Railway stations between September 20 and 


December 31, 1940* Though the night 
raids increased in severity as time went on 


the number of people taking refuge fell 


steadily. At Christmas it dropped nearly to 


75.000 
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Street ; St. Vedast, Foster Lane ; Christ 
Church, Newgate Street ; St. Ann's, 
Gresham Street, and St. Bride's, Fleet 
Street. Those who were in Fleet Street 
on that terrible night will not easily 
forget the tiered Wren steeple flaming 
like a monstrous torch. Other famous 
buildings damaged included Trinity 
House, Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough 
Square, and the Central Criminal Court, 
Old Bailey. The less-known buildings 
which suflered in this wanton and 
savage attempt to burn out the centre 
of London were numbered by the score. 
It was stupid as well as savage, for, 
though the material damage it caused 
might be calculated in millions of 
pounds, it had no great effect upon the 
life of the City and none whatever on 
the morale of the Londoner. 

The facts given above must necessarily 
be incomplete, and the full catalogue 
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THE CITY CARRIED ON 

Scenes atter the hre-raid on London, Dec. 

1940. (!) Business men rescue book'i aiuJ docimients. 
(2) A wjtrnint^ .^bout the deinolitton o! dangerous 
ruujs by explosives. Emergency telepli one centres 
were immediately or^janued, and temporary offices 
arranged .or bombed-out concerns Notices of 
rhang<^d addresses (5) are seen on a traffic-light post 
{Fore Street), while in i6j City workers pick !heif way 
over f:re-)>oses. (41 lack, a lamous raven of tlie 
London Zoo. stayed near liis old home. 

F* <tUiX^ \eirx 






































LONDON WILL NEVER FORGET 

Typical of only too many business thorough- 
fares on the morrow of the great incendiary 
raid of December 29, ^940^ Fore Street 
presented a deplorable spectacle. On the 
left. Fore Street before the raid. 
r ox ; ABBocialcxl PrtBB 


civilian casualties were 19,627, there 
being 6,202 killed in November and 5,044 
in December. The injured numbered 


10,790 and 8,837 respectively. JBetween 
August 8 and December 31 the total 
deaths were 20,998. 


Targets of Nazi Air Raiders 

Destruction and Damage in the Period September 12 to November 14, 1940 

London and the Provinces [M.OJ. List) 

PALACES NEWSPAPER OFFICES 

Buckingham Palace fLondonJ 

Kensington Palace Aisodaied Press of America 

Lambeth Palace Expren 

Elcham Palace Herald 

Daily Mall 

OTHER rMPORTANT Mirror 

BU/LOfHGS Sketch 

Daily Worker 

Evening Standard 
Glasgow Herald and Bulletin 
New Statesman and Nation 
The Times 

SQUARES AND STREETS 
(London) 

Berkeley Square* 

Leicester Square 
Kensington Square . 

Sloane Square 
Smith Square 
Berwick Market 
Bond Street 
Burlington Arcad* 

Bruton Street 
Carnaby Street 
Lambeth Walk 
Maddox Street 
Oxford Street • 

Park Lane 
Piccadilly 
Regent Street 
Rotten Row 
Royal Arcade 
Savlle Row 
Watling Street 
Elephant and Cutle 

STORES 

Austin Reed (Piccadlliy) ^ 
Bourne and Hollingsworth 
Ford Showrooms, Regent Street 
Gamage's, Cheaptide 
John Lewis 

Canterbury Cathedral 
Argyle Theatre, Merseyside CLUBS 

Arts Theatre, Birkenhead Arts (Dover Street) 

Birmingham Art Gallery ^ Carlton 

Birmingham Town Hall Reform 

This list includes only buildings allowed to be mentioned by the censorship. 


of the bombing of the many towns and 
cities of Britain in this period cannot 
yet be compiled. The facts that stood 
out and that call for record were that, 
however staggering and even appalling 
w ore the first effects of wanton and in- 
discriminate bombing, it could not be 
said that at any time or any place the 
morale of the people had been seriously 
aitected. And since it could also be 
claimed that the material damage to the 
war production centres was of a defin- 
itely limited character, it could also be 
stated that the Luftwaffe, despite the 
min and misery they had achieved, had 
failed in their primary objective. 

From the defence point of view it was 
everywhere agreed that fire-watching and 
fire-fighting facilities were inadequate — 
a lesson pressed home with tragic in- 
tensity by the Second Great Fire of 
l/ondon, which compelled official action 
on a much more definite basis. 

The fire terror at the end of December 
made it clear that any system of fire- 
watching based upon voluntary help 
must be inadequate. Eighteen days 
after Mr. Herbert Morrison signed an 
order which made it compulsory for all 
persons between 16 and 60, not already 
engaged in Government, Army or Civil 
Defence services, to register for fire- 
watching duties. _ In the two months 
November-December, 1940, the total 


HOSPITALS 

Charcerhouse Clinic 
Great Ormond Streac 
London Hospital 
Queen Mary's Hospital ' 

St, Barchc>Jomew*$ Medical 
School 

St. Thomas's 
Swiss Relief Centre 
St Dunstan's Headquarters 
Ford’s Hospital, Coventry 
American Ambulance U 
Tunbridge WelU 


London 

Houte of Lords 
Britt^ Museum 
Law Courts 
Tate Gallery 
Imperial War Museum 
Somerset House 
Wallace Collection 
Burlington House 
Tower of London 
Westminster Hall 
Temple 

Inner Temple Library 

Royal College of Surgeoni 

Stationers* Hall 

Royal Hospital^ CheJsea 

Hogarth House 

Holland House 

Radnor House, Twickenham 

Statue of Richard Coeur de Lion 

Australia House 

Bank of England (near) 

County Hall 
Madame Tussaud^s 
National City Bank of New York 
Public Record Office 
South Africa House 
University College Library 
Yokohama Specie Bank 
Y.M,C.A, Headquarters 
The Zoo 

Indian Students^ Hostel 
Italian Tourist Company 
Wimbledon Centre Court 


CHURCHES (London) 

Westminster Abbey 
St, PauTs Cathedral 
St. Martin-in-the*Flet<ls 
St^ Clement Danes 
St, Giles, Cripplegate 
St. Swithin's, Cannon Street 
St. Augustine, Watling Street 
St. Boniface, Adler Street 
St. Dunstan4n-che-East 
St. Clement's, Eastcheap 
Jewin Chapel 

Dutch Church, Austin Friars 
Swedish Church, Rotherhlthe 
St. Magnus the Martyr 
St. Mary-ac*HI1l 
St. Mary Woolnoth 
St. Margaret's* Westminster 
Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road 

St* John's, Smith Square 
St. John's, Kensington 
Our Lady of Victories, Kensing- 
ton 

St. Mark's, Regent's Park 
Islington Parish Church 


EMBASSfES 

American (time bomb removed) 
Japanese (evacuated) 

Spanish 

NOTE 
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GRECO-ITALIAN STRUGGLE: HOW THE GREEKS 

DROVE OUT THE INVADERS 

Italians in Retreat — Fierce Struggle West of Pogradets — Greeks Take Santi 
Quaranta — Allied Troops Enter Argyrokastro — Masterly Greek Offensive 
Continues : ‘ Highest-Spirited Army in the World ’ — Capture of Himara — 

Corfu's Ordeal : an Easy Target for Italian Airmen — After Two Months 

of War : Position at end of 1941 


D ecembeb opened blackly enough 
for the Italians in Albania. 
Along the whole of the front, 
from the Adriatic to the tangle of lake 
and moimtain where Albania meets 
Greece and Yugoslavia, they were in 
full retreat, closely pursued by the 
Greeks. Across the rugged and barren 
countryside and in the bitter weather 
of the Balkan winter the fighting went 
on continuously. Particularly deep was 
the Greeks’ penetration into Albania 
along the coast, where they advanced 
beyond Santi Quaranta ; the Delvino 
heights were occupied, and Argyro- 
kastro was brought under their artillery 
fire. The Italian casualties were re- 
ported to be heavy, and the Greeks 
claimed a bag of 7,000 prisoners. Then 
in the centre Mount Ostravitza was 
seized, together with the heights north 
of .Premet ; and to the north the 
Greeks extended their hold to the hill 
country beyond the recently captured 
Pogradets. 

That ' Greek cavalry had entered 
Premet was annoimced by the Greek 
High Command in a communique issued 
in Athens on December 5. The enemy 


were stated to have suffered heavy 
losses, and the Greek captures included 
500 prisoners, six guns, and abundant 
material. At the same time the severe 
struggle in the mountainous district 
west of Pogradets was reported to have 
resulted in complete success. In the 
air the Greek Air Force continued to be 
active, and the R.A.F. in Greece claimed 
some further important successes. It 
was announced from British head- 
quarters in Athens on December 5 that, 
in a fierce battle over enemy lines on the 
previous day, British fighters, without 
loss to themselves, shot down a large 
number of enemy aircraft. Enemy 
troops retreating hurriedly in the Tepe- 
leni-Klisura area were successfully 
attacked by R.A.F. bomber and fighter 
formations, while off the coast at Santi 
Quaranta our bombers secured two 
direct hits on an enemy destroyer, which 
was stopped and was seen to be listing 
heavily when our aircraft left. So badly 


damaged was it that it had to make for 
the nearest harbour, that of Santi 
Quaranta, and there it lay an easy 
prey for the Greeks when they entered 
the town a few days later. Describing 
the attack on Italian concentrations in 
the Tepeleni area, the leader of the 
R.A.F. bomber formation said : 

% 

“ We dived on the town and saw clouds 
of dust and stones rise feom around the bridge 
aa our bombs dropped. We also hit the road 
and some buildings* around which we saw 
scattered motor transport* Seeing a convoy 
in the road we dropped a stick plumb in the 
centre of it. Later I saw two Italian bom- 
bers apparently attacking the Greek lines, 
but the bombs burst on the mountaimide, 
evidently doing no damage." 

By now the Greeks had closed in on 
Santi Quaranta — the little port which 
the Italians had renamed Port Edda, 
in honour of Mussolini's daughter, 
Count Ciano’s wife, and which, ranking 
after Valona and Durazzo, had been 


ALBANIAN PORT CAPTURED BY THE GREEKS 

Santi Quaranta (named by the Italians Fort Edda, in honour of Countess Ciano), though quite 
small, was of considerable importance to the Italians as a base. Storming the heights above. 

Greek troops took the town on December 6, 1940. 

Photo, Bosshard 
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CAVALRY OF THE ‘ HIGHEST-SPIRITED ARMY IN THE WORLD’ 

This tribute to Greek troops was uttered by the *' Daily Telegraph’s ” special correspondent 
with the Greek Army. On December 5, 1940, Greek cavalry such as these (seen riding (orward 
to the Albanian front line} entered Premet, on the heels of the retreating Italians. 

Photo, Key^storie 


the Greeks entered Argyrokastro in 
triumph. There was wild enthusiasm in 
Athens when the news was announced. 
H age crowds paraded the streets and 



cheered King George and General 
Metaxas as, with British officers at their 
side, they appeared on the balcony of 
the palace, British soldiers, sailors and 
airmen danced a Highland fling on the 
stage of a theatre ; the church, hells 
crashed out, and the sirens from ships 
in the Piraeus joined in the joyous 
clamour. 

These Greek successes cau.sed gloom 
and despondency in Italy, 
where ruler and people alike 
had indulged in such high 
hopes of a campaign which 
was to be as brief as it was 
triumphant. Instead, the Italian 
troops were reported to bo 
retreating everywhere. It was 
obvious that there were grave 
defects in the Fascist military 
machine ; it was obvious, too, 
that Mussolini’s High Command 
had completely under-estimated 
the scale of the campaign which 
had been embarked upon. Thus 
it was not surprising that 
Marshal Badoglio, supreme com- 
mander of the Italian armed 
forces, was retired “ at his own 
request" on December 6. He 
w'as succeeded by General Ugo 
Cavellfero, who shortly before 
had been commandcr-in-chief 
of the Italian forces in East 
Africa. No official reasons were 
vouchsafed for Badoglio’s retire- 
ment, but . it was' an open 
secret that he was thoroughly 
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with their disorderly progress. 
On the .‘^ame day it was re- 
ported tliat the Italians had 
evacuated Argyrokastro, and 
were retreating towards Tepelcni, 
con.stantly harassed by the 
Greek Air Force. Argyrokastro 
itself was under Greek artillery 
6rc, and oil dumps and munition 
depots were reported to be in 
flames. 

No rest was given the de- 
feated and demoralized enemy. 
The Greeks swept on beyond 
Santi Quaranta, pre.s.scd back 
the enemy centre, and in the 
north made furtlier progre.ss 
beyond Pogradets in the direction 
of the key-town of Elbasan. 
And all the time the R.A.F. 
continued their bombing raids 
on the Italian communications, 
Valona with its .shipping and 
dumps of ivar material in par- 
ticular being singled out for 
devastating attack. So severe 
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THE GREEK DRIVE INTO ALBANIA 

This map illustrates the operations described in the present 
Chapter, and shows the main objectives of the Greek advance 
from the south and south-east. 

Couricj^^ of the Daily Express ** 
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dissatisfied witli tlic conduct of tlic \v;ir, 
which, it was generally understood, liad 
been begun against his advice. Ttie 
bewilderment and depression of tlu! 
Italian people were still further increasecl 
a few davs later when Budoglio was 
followed into retirement hy General de 
Vecchi, Governor and Comma nder- 
in-Chief of the Dodecanese Islands, 
Admiral Cavagnari, Chief of the Naval 
Staff, Vice-Admiral Somigli, the Deputy 
Chief, and Vice-Admiral Bacci, Coni- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian naval 
forces at sea. De Vecchi was snccecilcd 
bv General Bastico, a veteran of the 
Spanish and Abyssinian campaigns, 
while Admiral Riccardi became Chief 
of the Naval Staff, and Squadron 
Admiral lacchino supplanted Bacci. 
Somigli was replaced by Admiral 
Campioni. Following these changes a 
special communique was issued in 
Rome. 


“ Italy,” It stated, ” knew slic Itad 
difllcult moments in store wiien she ctitered 
the present war. Tlioso who find in the 
changes in the High Command dangerous 
symptoms of hick of harmony and possible 
delays and foreca-st catastrophes are wrong. 
They are committing the same mistakes as 
were made during the Aby.ssininn campaign. 
As for talk of delays, we only say that the 
changes will have the contrary result and can 
be considered as accelerating the Italian 
war machine to a swifter and more eflicient 
rhythm. If the changes are considered 
necessary and opportune the dtsciplined 
Italian people accept them with the trust 
tliat makes the Italian people one single block. 
Mu-ssolini and the Italian people know that 
they can trust oiich other.” 


Greek 

Drive 

Continues 


Dc.spite storms of wind and rain the 
Greek offensive continued successfully 
along the whole front. Particularly 

fierce was the fighting 
north and north-west 
of Argyrokastro in the 
central sector and near 
Pogradets, where the Italian rearguard 
fought desperately to bold off the 
Greeks, who pursued in the most re- 
morseless fashion. Only in the air 
was Italy able to claim some small 
triumph, as when her ’planes bombed the 
defenceless civilians of Corfu, But the 
R.A.F. retaliated with bombing raids 
on Valona and Durazzo, while Italian 
shipping in the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean was forced to run the 
gauntlet. 

Our offensive continues successfully 
throughout the whole front,” read^ the 
Greek High Command communique 
issued in Athens on December 11. 
** Strong positions were captured at the 
point of the bayonet. The etaemy* s 
losses were heavy. Three 10 cm. guns 
were captured.” This communique is 
typical of the reports issued by the 
Greek Command in those days of stress 
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ARGYROKASTRO FELL TO THE GREEKS AFTER DESPERATE FIGHTING 

When Greelc troops entered Argyrokastro on December 8, 1940^ they viewed a scene of desolation* 
Apart from the eHect of their own shells, the town had been battered by the Royal Air Force hi 
the process of dislodging the Italians, Top, Greeks occupying the former barracks of the Italian 
Carabinieri at Maliq, 8 miles N.W* of Koritza, Koritza itself was taken on November 22 , 
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HOW THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AIDED THE GREEKS 

T)ie landing ol Italian reinlorcements and supplies was much impeded by the bombing attacks 
made by the R.A.F. Here is a view of the Albanian port of Valona, showing British bombs 
falling on important objectives with astounding accuracy of aim. 

I'hnht, lirittnh OJJif.inl : Crown Copyright 

uritl .strain. In spite of the Ititter winter 


weatJier — .snow wa.s now falling generally 
throughout Albania, and on the moun- 
tains it lay several feet deep, while 
village.s were barely distinguishable 
under their mantle of snow — tlie Greek 
forces maintained their offensive. Day 
after day the communique,s .spoke of 
offensive operation-s continuing success- 
fully, of advances at this point and at 
that, of the capture of important 
heights and the occupation of still more 
towns and villages. 

By now the Greeks had developed to a 
fine art their tactics of the offensive— 
tactic-s which proved as successful as 
economical in man-power. Usually they 
refrained from making a frontal assault, 
but gradually worked round on either 
side of the villages or towns which were 
their objectives until they had occupied 
the dominating heights and so compelled 


the Italians down below in the valleys 
to choose between c.xtcrmi nation or 
evacuation. Again and again these 
tactics proved their soundness, and 
from place after place the Italians 
streamed away north and west, leaving 
behind them quantities of war material 
wliich tliey had not time to destroy. 

Ill vain the enemy attempted to 
con.solidate his po.sition. The Greeks 
jjiishcd on, never giving him an oppor- 
tunity of constructing a really effective 
-sy.stem of field works and fortifications. 
The cold was extreme ; dense mist 
hampered the use of aircraft, and the 
deep snowdrifts made it next to im- 
possible to drag the heavy guns across 
the mountains. So severe was the 
weather that it was said that the wolves 
had been driven from the mountain 
heights to seek the comparative shelter 
of the valleys, where they were often 
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en count f’red loping along the tracks. 
I n .such condition.s the highly mechanized 
Italian army was at a serious disadvan- 
t<age, compared with the Greeks whose 
tran.sport was draivn almost entirely by 
horses and mules. All the same, the 
Oreclcs were severely tried by the 
bitter conditions. Their equipment left 
much to be desired, and although they 
were swift to profit by the enormous 
capttire.s of Italian war material and 
were as quick to use the Italian lorries 
as they were to turn round the Italian 
guns and tanks, their plight was pitiable 
in the terrible conditions that prevailed. 
Numbers of the men. were without even 
a single blanket, as 200,000 blankets 
had been de.stroyed by a fire in Athens 
on the eve of the war ; many more had 
to share a blanket with 
a comrade. Their boots, Greek 
too, were in a shocking Fortitude 

state after weeks of 
marching and clambering about the 
rocks. As one Greek corps commander 
put it, “ If my men are able to do so 
much with so little essential clothing, 
how much more could be done if they 
were more adequately provided ! " 

A vivid picture of the Greeks in the 
fighting line was drawn by Mr. Arthur 
Merton of the “ Daily Telegraph," who 
on his way across the mountains passed 
endless convoys carrying supplies to the 
front line. 

** Their covered wagons or dpen carts on 
which the drivers huddled under pieces of 
canvas,** he wrote* “ trying to protect them- 
selves from the driving rain and wind, were 
drawn by sturdy little horses or mules. 
Cheerfulness was the characteristic of all 
these wayfarers. There were always greet- 
ings for us* Through thick, slippery mire 
which hindered every step they ploughed 
their way,** On a summit of some 0,000 feet, 
where conditions were truly Arctic, old men 
and women and even little children were 
picking up stone and slate from the hillside 
and carrying it to the road to make it 
passable for wheeled transport* '* Equally 
pathetic, but inspiring, was the sight of those 
thousands of liorscs and mules, drenched and 
shivering with cold* hut struggling to bear 
the loads which arc their contribution to 
their masters' success in the battle/* 

The Greeks did, indeed, make a 
magnificent showing. 

•’ Surely this Greek Army today," said 
Mr. Leland Stowe, the “ Daily Telegraph's ’’ 
Special Correspondent with the Greek Armyi 
** Is just about the highest-spirited army in 
the world. Regardless of mud, rain and 
snow, regardless of hundreds of gorges, 
precipices and snowicovered peaks which 
must bo conquered, day after day they march 
on/* Their appearance, he discovered, was 
entirely^' deceptive, for they are little fellows, 
not averaging much more than 5 ft* 6 in- in 
height, and most of them look na if their 
uniforms are one or two sizes too big for 
them. To hear their animated chatter one 
might suspect them to be almost incapable 
of a well-organized effort. Yet, in fact. 




GREECIi, TRIUMPHANT, OFFERS THANKS FOR VICTORIES 

On the Greek battleship ' Averofl ‘ a service of thanksgiving was lield when news of tlieir 
resounding victone'?; over tlie Italian jnvjders was received. Below, in AtJieris they celebrate 
Kontza, captured on November 2z. Left, a patriotic poster ; inscription reads : ‘ They ca 

undisturbed because they know that the E.O.N. National Youth Organization takes care of tliei 
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CORFU WAS AN EASY TARGET 

Barely an hour's flight from Italian air bases 
in Sicily, the Greek island of Corfu was 
frequently bombed by the Regia Aeronautica. 
Much damage was done and many were 
killed* In the underground chambers of 
the old Venetian fort some thousands of 
bombed refugees found shelter Below, 
buildings demolished by enemy bombs* 
Photo ^ Block Slur 

brief as the Greek, though occasionally 
they contained significant admissions. 
Thus that issued by the High Command 
on Dec. IG stated that “ on the Greek 
front new enemy attacks were repulsed. 
During the fierce fighting the losses 
.suffered by the enemy and ourselves 
were appreciable.” That the Italian 
losses were heavy was borne out by the 
.statements of prisoners taken, and by 
Greek officers. One Greek observer 
watched an Alpini division make five 
attempts to recapture the hill of Skiovik ; 
** the way the Italian commanders 
threw their men into the shambles,” 
he said, was pitiful. It was a useless 
slaughter to justify a subsequent 
retreat.” 

Another Italian force that was 
badly cut up was the Modena division, 
when it delivered an unsuccessful 
counter-attack to the west of the River 
Drjuos. A naval communique stated 
that a Greek destroyer flotilla, under 
the command of Admiral Cavvadias, 
penetrated far beyond the island of 
Saseno on the night of December 15-16, 
but without encountering the enemy. 

Again the church bells in Athens 
pealed and the crowds rejoiced when, 
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LONDON CITY SCARRIiD BY THE NAZI FIRE RAID 
This photograph, taken from St. Paul’s Cathedral, shows the ruined church and spire of St Mary-Ie-Bow (3) Behind 
(4} is the Bank of England, and to the right (5) the Marrsion House. Some of the principal streets are indicated : 
(I) Gresham Street ; (2) King Street. Cheapside ; (6) Bow Une ; (7) Milk Street ; (8) Cheapside ; (<,) Bread Street. 
St, Mary-le-Bow was notable for its fine lantern and spire, only four feet lower than that of St Bride’s while of cours- 
it was endeared to all Londoners as the home of Bow Bells. The scene of wanton rum here soread out’ before the 

eyes is beyond comment, but represents only a portion of that caused by the raid. 
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ITALIAN ARTILLERY RETREATING IN ALBANIA 

Impeded by deep snow, intense cold and poor mountain roads, these Italian soldiers are hauling their jiun to a new 
position. Strapped to their backs are snow-shoes. In some places the snow was three teet deejj, and, only narrow tracks 
being available, the Italian artillery had to depend upon man-power to move their weapons from place to place Beneath : 
a wintry fairyland effect, suggestive of seasonable peace but for the lonely Greek warrior with a pack-horse making 
his way to camp. By the end of 1940, after two months of war, more titan a tjuartei of Albanian territory ha<l been 

captured by the valiant Greek armies 
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on December 23, Oem'i al Metaxjis ^ave 
out the news that Ilimara on the 
Adriatic coast road to Valona hud been 
occupied by the Greek troops, riie 
Greek Premier also anuouivced that the 
entire 153rd Blackshirt regiment, con- 
sisting of 30 otiicers and 800 men, liad 
been capturcil, witli all its erjuipment. 
and material. 

Oil the same day came the news of a 
striking R.A.F. triuniiih In the air. On 
December 21 nine British fighters, it 
was announced, had engaged 50 Italian 
machines over Argyrokastro and with 
a loss of two had shot down eight for 
certain and probably three more. At 
the same time, Air Vice - Marsha) 
D’Albiac stated that the R.A.F. in 
Greece had already destroyed 30 Italian 
’planes in the Balkan war zone, while 
another 12 were “ probable.s,” as ag.ainst 
only 9 British lost. Valona had been 
raided 18 time,s and Durazzo eight 
times. 




On Christmas Day some British ’plane.s 
dropped bundles of leather jerkins on 
the town of Corfu, which had been 
heavily bombed by the Italians. This 
Christmas gift was extremely seasonable 
and welcome, since many of the inhabi- 
tants had lost their homes and were now 
living in caves in the hillsides. The 
pilots flew so low that the crew of one 
machine was able to make out an old 


CHRISTMAS IN HOSPITAL AT KORITZA 

Greek soldiers under the care of the Red Cross in the Albanian town of Koritza near the Yugoslav 
frontier* A Christmas tree adorning every ward brought a touch of homely symbolism to these 

victims of the Italian invader- 
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*ONE MAN AND ONE MAN ONLY* 

broadcast to tlie Italian people, telling them 
?cie5 inJ^ft months earlier, and of Mussolini's criminal folly in 

J g . s speech was relayed throughout the Empire, and a translation in 

Italian was also broadcast. 


T ONUonr I speak to the Italian pcnitJe and I speak 1o vmi 
fmm T>oitdoti. the heart of the Jtritish Islands and of'tiic 
Bj-tlisli (’oinmoiuveail)i and Emidre. I speak to vou 
\\diat tlie diplnm.'ifists call woids of great trulli at>d i-.-sp!>ct. 

e are .at w.-n— ttiat is a very strange and teriihle thought; 
WlK.ever imagined until the last few inelaiielioTy veai-s tliat 

the Hntisli and Italian nations would he tivins to destrov 
arH‘ iujotlior ? ‘ ' 

A\e have never lieen your foes till now. In the hi.st war 
agatiisl 1J„.. barbarous Huns we were your comrades. For 
fdleen years after tliat war we were tout friends Altliough 
the mstitntions winch yon adopted aft<-r that war were not 
akin to ours, and diverged, as we think, from the sovereign 
impulses whirl, had commanded the unity of Italy, we could 
still walk f.igether iti p. ;ne and good will, 

.yid now w(‘ are at w;ir ; now we are condemned to work 
ea ell others ruin. Your aviatoiss have tried fo Ca.st their 
horntis upon Ixjndon ; our ai'inies are tearing and will tear 
your African Empire to slmsis and tattem.’ Wo are only 
now at the hegiiming of this sombr.' tale. Wlio can say 
wliet-e It will end y I ’recently we sliall be forced to much 
Closi.'i" gt'ijis. How has all this coini' about f 

Italians. I will tell you the troth. It is all because of one 
man. ()ne man and one man alone ha.s ranged the It.ilian 
people in deadly struggle agaimst the Ilrifish Empire, and iuis 
deprived Italy of the sympathy and intimaev of the United 
.States of .America. That lie is a great man I do not deny, 
but that after eighteen years of unbihlled power he has led 
your country to the horrid verge of ruin cannot bo dented. 

lhero l.es tl.o tragedy of Italian bistorv and there stands 
the cnnitnal who lues wrought ti.e deed of folly and of shame. 

Abyssinian Quarrel the Excuse for Aggression 

■irnAT is the defence that is put forward for Iii.s action? 

Jr IS, of coui-se, tlie quarrel about sanctions and 
j .y-ssiiiui, .... Hut wliat is the proportion of this Aby.s- 
smian disi.utc, arising out of the Covenant of the Lcagiioof 
i -d'ons, to which we had both pledged our word, compared 
with the death-grapple in which Italy and Britain have now 
been engaged I declare — -and iiiy wwds will go far — that 
iiollimg that happened in that Abjvs.sinian quarrel can 

account for or justify the deadly strife which has now broken 
out bet\vet‘n us* 

Then the great war between the Britisli and French demo- 
cracie-s and Prussian militarism or Nazi overlords], ip began 
again. Where was the need for Italy to intervene ? Where 
was the need to .strike at proslr.ate France ? Where was tlie 
need to declare war on Britain? Where wa.s the need to 
invade Egypt, which is under Britisli protection ? Wo were 
content with Italian neutrality. During the firat eight 
mouths of the war we paid great deference to Italian intcreshs. 
Hut this was all put down to fear* We were told we were 
ellete, worn out, and old chatterbox people mouthing out- 
worn shibboleths of nineteenth-century Liberalism. But it 
wa.s not due to fear. It was not due to weakness. 

The French Republic for the moment is stunned. France 
will ri,se again, but the Biiti.sh nation and Commonwealth of 
Lations across the globe, and. indeed, I may say the English- 
speaking world, arc now aroased. They are on the march or 
on the move, and all the forces of modern progrc-ss and of 
ancient culture are ranged behind them. 

Why have you placed yoiii-selvc.s, who were our friends 
and might have been our brotliers, in the path of this ava- 
lanche, now only just started from its base to roll forward 
on Its predestined track ? Why, after all this, were you 
made to attack and invade Greece ? I tisk why — ''ut you 
may ask why, too, for you ^vere never consulted. The people 
of Italy were never consulted ; the army of Italy was never 
consulted* No one was consulted* One man and one man 


alone ordered Jtalnni sold lei's to ravage their neighhoiir*s 
vineyard* Surely tlie tinn^ has roine wlien Mie Italian 
inonarehy and people, who j^uani the sacred centre of 
f hi ist endoin, should have a word to say upon these awe- 
insi>iriafr issues? Surely tlio Italian army which lia.s fought 
so hrav*^ly on many occasi<ais in the past, but now evidently 
has no heart fur the job, should Uikc some care of the life and 
future of Italy ? 

I can only tell you that I, Churchilh liave done mv best 
to prevent this war between Italy and the British Empire, 
€ind to prove my words I will read vou the message which I 
sent to Signor Mussolini in the fateful davs before it began* 
Cast your mind.s back to :May 10 of this year* The French 
Iront ha<l been broken, the French army Avas not yet defeated, 
tlie great battle of France was still raging. Here is the 
mi->sage wliich 1 sent to Signor Mussolini r 

Xow that I have t.qkni.up my office fts Prune Minister and MinUter 
iL.u meetings in Koine and feel a desire to 

.j eak uords of ^ood wiJ( to you as chief of the Italian nation across 
what seems to he a swiftly widening gulf. Is at too late to stop a river 
of blood I roll! flowing between the British and Italian peoples? Wo 

grievous injuries upon one another and maul 
each other crucHy aiut darken tlie Mediterranean with our strife. If 

^ declare that I have never been 
the pnemy of Italian greatness nor ever at heart the foe of the lUlian 

predict the course of the great battles now 
IV?. J that, wliatever may happen on the 

(. oiitirient^ Lriglaiul will go on to the eneb even fjuite alone, as we have 
done before, and T believe witliwunp assurance that we shall be aided, 

by the United States and, Indeed, by all the 

T hellcv'c that it is in no spirit of weakness or of fear that 

I make this rolemn appeal which will remain on record. Down the 

^ the joint heirs of Latin 

SlJIr+oi ciyihzatioii tnust not be ranged against one another in 

Hearken to it, I beseech you in aU honour and respect, 
i^eforc the dread signal is giveiu It will never be given by us 

And this is the reply which I received upon the IStli : 

I reply to the* message which you have sent me in order to tell you 
I hat you are certainly aware of grave reasons of an historical and 
contingent cdia rafter which have ranged our two countries in opposite 


Alrican sun without causing the siight^t injury to your interests 
and tornt^rics or those of others, I remind you also of the real and 
active sUite ot servitude in Avhlch Italy finds herself in her own sea. If 
It \vas to iionour your sigiiature that your Governinent declared war 
on Germany, you Avill understand that the same sense of honour and 
Of respect for engaKements assumed in the lUlian^Oennan treaty 
guides italuui policy today and tomorrow in the face of any event 
whatsoever. 

A 

That was tho answer. I make no comment upon it. It 
was a dusty answer. It speaks for itself. Anyone can see 
who it was tliat wanted peace, and who it was that meant 
to have war. One man and one man only was resolved to 
phingc Italy after all these years of strain and effort into the 
whii'lpool of war. 

Italy at the Cross Roads 

1 XD what is tlie position of Italy today ? Where is it that 
the Duce has led his trusting people after eighteen years 
of dictatorial power ? What hard choice is open to them now ? 
It is to stand up to the battery of tho whole British Empire 
on the sea, in the air, and in Africa, and the vigorous counter^ 
attack of the Greek nation ; or, on the other hand, to call in 
Attrla over the Brenner Pass with his hordes of ravenous 
soldiery and his gangs of Gestapo policemen to occupy, hold 
down, and protect iho Italian people, for whom he and his 
Nazi followers cherish the most bitter and outspoken contempt 
that is on record between races. 

There is where one man and ono man only has led yoa* 
and there I leave this unfolding story until the day comes — as 
come it will — when the Italian nation will once more take a 
hand in shaping its own fortunes. 
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MEDITERRANEAN STRATEGY BEFORE THE 
OPENING OF THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 

British Naval Bases : Effect of increasing Air Power — Italy"' s Geographical 
Advaf'^togcs — Her Expciiulwis^ ColofUQl Policy — ^Dcscct Botriers Lose Thei^ 

Strength— Piling Up a Menacing Army in Libya— Italy's Nuisance Value as 
a Non-Belligerent — She Enters the War — Position After the French Debacle — 

British Forces in Middle East—Graziani's Libyan Army 


B efore tlic advent of the submarine 
and the developments of aviation 
in recent years, Britain’s strategic 
hold on the Mediterranean was im- 
mensely strong, so long as we possessed 
an adec[uate Navy. Gibraltar and Malta 
provided bases for the Fleet, and a 
comparatively small army sufficed to 
ensure the safety of the Suez Canal. 
Sea power enabled us to reinforce our 
Mediterranean garrisons at will, and 
Egypt was well protected froin invasion 
by armies of marching men who would 
be encumbered with animal transport, 
for to them the Sinai desert on one side 
and, to a greater extent, the Western 
and Libyan deserts on the other were 
almost impassable obstacles. 

The appearance of German sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean in the 
First Great War, and the toll they took 
of our shipping, gave the first indication 
that our strategic position was deterio- 
rating* It was also realized that, with 


the increased range of modern guns, the 
fortress of Gibraltar, while retaining its 
impregnability, could no longer be 
looketl on in all circumstances as a safe 
naval base. Malta, for this reason, as 
well as from its central position, became 
all the more important to the Navy. 

It was not, however, till aviation 
attained its modern power that the 
situation gave cause for serious anxiety 
and, in particular, directed attention 
to the strategic advantages it gave 
Italy. Her aircraft, operating from shore 
bases, could combine with submarines 
and surface vessels to render passage 
through the Sicilian Channel and 
adjacent waters dangerous, almost to a 
prohibitive degree, for all except war- 
ships j and Malta itself might become 


unusable as a base for the British 
Fleet. 

Mussolini was not slow to exploit 
the inherent advantages of Italy’s geo- 
graphical position. While Britain was 
still committed to a policy of unilateral 
disarmament he expan th'd his arm}’’, 
developed a powerful air force, and 
embarked on an ambitions programme 
of naval construction in which a high 
proportion of submarines and fast 
torpedo craft were iuclude<l. In the 
design of cruisers and battleships speed 
was given first place, making them 
particularly capable of employing 
evasive and harassing tactics. But, 
trusting to the cooperation of shore- 
based aircraft, no aircraft carriers were 
included in the naval programme, an 


MERSA MATRUH, STRONG POINT IN DEFENCE OF EGYPT 
General view o£ Mersa Matruh seen from the hills to the south of the town, with a military camp 
in the foreground and the sea in the distance. It was here, where the railway from Alexandria 
ended that General Wavell concentrated his forces and prepared to attack the Italians advancing 
along 'the coast road from Libya, the British general having first sent out small infantry posts 
and mechanized cavalry and artillery to harass the Italians. 
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SeptfSff 


Maktila 


^5^FohT' CAPu2rcj 
'^i Italic Troops. 


LINE OF THE ITALIAN ADVANCE TO SIDI BAR; 
:..t: tho rdat.v^. posit. ons ot Ital.a., Libya a.jd Ef:v?t with the coa^ta 
;ht.iig belwf^cn thp RritisJ) aiul Imperial forces and ttie Italian arrr 
apter. By September i6, ,940, the Fasc.st legions had advanced i. 
irrain, hut our troops attacked on December 9 w,t!) such vicoiir an 
Id many thousands of Italian prisoners were in our liands by the I2th 
the year operations ar^amst Bardia were in succissfu! progress. 
i^pirmiUj ,hr,,rn f;r I nn SrroNij (Jut; at \V.\K fny rrSir Gnr.luii 


niRin base — 

By compelling the Allies to keep such 
large detachments standing idle Musso- 
lini was obviously rendering valuable 
assistance to Germany. But he had 
hostility of Italy good reasons for not committing himself 
Fiiinee strengthened further, for his navy was no match for 

the combined Fra neo-British fieet, and 
his colonial possessions were hostages to 
fortune. Moreover, the Italian people 
were war- weary, and the financial 
resources of their country had been 
reduced by war and by colonial extra va- 


Nucli was the general strategic ; 
tioii in the Medif cnanoan wher 
outbreak ot war in found ! 

tliougli a noii-helligerent, in close all 
with Germany. Count or-nioasun 
offset the potential 
wore nccessar\ 


Mussolini 

Declares 

War 


MARSHAL GRAZIANI 

On July 1, 19/JO, Marshal Gra^iani took 
command of the Italian armies in Libya in 
succession to Marshal Balbo, killed in an 
aeroplane crash on June 28. iSee p. 1134.1 
Graziani invaded Egypt on September 13. 
The British and Imperial troops waited till 
December g, and then advanced, attacking 
first at Nibeiwa. 

I'hvto, A«!t<icialcd I'renH 


wiioie 01 rue Dioyan army, estimaieo 
to con.sist of over 250,000 men, could 
coMcoiitrate against the comparatively 



GRAZIANI ADVANCES AGAINST EGYPT 

The top photograph shows Fasetst soldiers, supported by caterpillar-drawn field-arlillcry, crossing the desert in 
the region of SoUum in October, 1940. The centre photographs are of (leftj Italian machine-gunners defending 
their position near Solium, and (right) an observer at the top of a mast on the look-out for British tanks. The 
fourth photograph is of Italian field-artillery, composed of native and colonial troops, in action near the Gulf of 

SoHum, immediately on the Egyptlan-Libyan frontier 

. K.S,A.: An^ficUttf^d 











AIR WAR IN THE DESERT 

Tlie alert havinc; sounded at a fighter 
aerodrome, R.A*F. men quickly don 
their parachutes and helmets while an 
airman chalks up the names of pilots 
about to go into action. The machine 
is iin 8*giin Hurricane. Left : Italian 
bombers assembled for a flight over 
British positions. Bottom left, a 
sergeant'pilot teaches a pigeon to walk 
up to its loft. Keeping doves and 
pigeons was a hobby of many R.A.F. 
men in the Western Desert. Bottom 
right : an Italian Savoia bomber, after 
an encounter with an R.A.F. fighter* 
being towed to a desert dump. In 
circle, the pilot who brought down 
the bomber, just before he took off. 

fifftcfal: TVouin 
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Tlie crucial question was whetVicr our 
Middle East Army, now under General 
Wavell’s supreme command, could, in 
cooperation with the Navy and airforces 
available, repel an attack from Libya 

and ensure the safety of 
ave s Alexandria and the 

Heavy Suez Canal. There was 

Responsibility ^implication 

that part of General Wavell’s command 
was also re.spon.sible for the safety of 
the Sudan, British Somaliland, and 
Kenya colony should the Italians, from 
their East African colony, undertake 
diversionary often^ive action. Nor could 
Palestine, where of recent years there 
had been so much trouble, be altogctlier 
denuded of troops. 

The situation was all the more serious 
because neither the Army nor the Air 
Force in the Middle East was equipped 
with armaments up to the highest 
modern standard. It should he remem- 
bered, too, that in General Wavell s 
army there were Au.stralian and New 
Zealand formations which, though mag- 
nificent material, w'orc still in the early 
stages of training and organization. 
Nine months of war had not given 
much time to raise troops from scratch, 
to arm and organize them, and to 
transport them over great 8trctche.s of 
ocean. To meet Italian armoureil 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 

An Austfalian Imperial Forces convoy on its long trek through the and desert from Palestine 
to Egypt. In the top photograph is part of a line of new tanks just arrived for the Army of the 
Nile, The intense heat of the summer, during which there was little fighting^ gave Britain 

opportunity to reinforce with additional ni^n and equipment. 

: CrQivn fjopijritjht 


Cunninghain, by bis activities and hi.s 
daring attempts to bring the Italian 
fleet to action, laid the foundation for 
the ascejidaticy lie increasingly estab- 
lished over the Italian navy. Wavell, 
too, pursued an active policy, harassing 
the enemy outp ists unceasii'g’y. Wliile 
his main bodies were employed in 
strengthening hischief defensive [lositiou 
at Mersa Matnih, where the railway from 
Alexandria terminated, lie maintained 


not for some time, because part of the 
units earliest raised had been sent to 
England. How urgent and important 
was the que.stlon of reinforcements 
will therefore be understoorl. 

Fortunately our Middle East forces, 
while at their weakest, were grunted a 
respite, for the intense sumrner lieat of 
Libya made active operations on a targe 
scute impracticable. During this respite 
the Navy was not idle. Aflrniral 
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ITALIAN NATIVE SOLDIERS IN CAPTURED SIDI BARRANI 

Scene of desolation in Sidi Barrani, abandoned to the Italians, the British forces under General Wavell having 
purposely lured Marshal Graziani s men unopposed as far as this coastal position. Here the Italian commanded 
ndeavoured to consolidate, establish supply depots, strengthen his communications, and extend the motor road 

irom Libya towards Mersa Matnjh, seventy miles farther ea5^ 

Photos, Associated Preset : K€^,stone 
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on the frontier a few small infantry po^^ts 
and a mobile ficreon of mechanizeil 
cavnlrv and iirtillerv. Those lifiht troor^ 
sliowofl irreat eiitorpri.se and enerfrv, 
constantly laidino into the eiieniy’s 
torriiory ami entrji<:ing — in some cases 
capttirtiijT— hl.s frontier forts. Such 
operations, while yivin^ valuable tram- 
in^ and experience of what could lie 
accoinplishofl liy swift-rnovint; morh- 
ani7,od forces under desert condit 
est ti bl IS herl a. murlcerl mm‘al supi^ruoritv 
over the Italians and induced a siuwe of 
caution in ('munv leadens. 
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reinforcements luid of’ luiessity to !»• 
sent by the lon{? Cape route, a i'urtliei' 
contingent, thanks to the success of 
Admiral Cunningham’s operations, was 
safely convoyed through tlie Mediter- 
ranean before Gruziani’s army was in a 
position to become an imminent threat. 
During the summer of 19-10 Graziani 
had concentrated the major part of his 
Libyan army in Cyrenaica and had, as 
a competent soldier, built up reserves 
of petrol, munitions and other stores 
preparatory to an advance across tlie * 
frontier. In August, 1940, bis troops 
began to move up to assembly positions 
in the Bardia area, with detachments, 
which threatened wide outflanking 
movements, posted at oases in the desert 
farther south. Early in September his 
advanced guards crossed the frontier 
and General Wavell’s frontier parties 
withdrew before them without offering 
serious opposition, other than harassing 
^ action by aircraft and light mobile 
' detachments : their chief business was 
to maintain contact with and to observe 
the movements of the enemy. 

Wavcll had wisely decided not to 
fight for useless ground or to engage his 
weaker forces under unfavourable con- 
ditions. Graziani was consequently 
permitted to advance practically un- 
opposed to Sidi Barrani, some 70 miles 
west of the Mersa Slatruh defences. 
There he halted and set about the 
prolongation of his Libyan motor road, 
the improvement of water sources, and 
the establishment of depots of supplies^ 
preparatory to a final advance on Mersa* 



ITALIAN PROPAGANDA GOES AWRY 


Set up in a public square in Rome, this war map showing the Mediterranean and Northern 
Africa (with Libya, Egypt and Italian East Africa specially marked) was intended to reveal to 
the Italian public the inroads into British territory made by the Duce's armies. The collapse 
of Graziani 's offensive in Libya was but the forerunner of the series of naval and military 

reverses which Italy was to suffer as the war progressed. 

Photo, Keystone 



PARACHUTE TROOPS FOR LIBYA 
Molt of the belligerents in the Second Great 
War eventually eitabliihed corpi of para- 
chute troops, and here are men from an 
Italian unit specially trained for such work 

in Libya. 
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Matruli. To protect these activities from 
General Wavell’s raiding parties he 
deployed his fighting troops in a 
defensive position consisting of a number 
of separate camps, each prepared for all- 
round defence. These dispositions were 
to prove his undoing, for the garrisons 
of the camps were unable to give each 
other mutual support and were liable 
to defeat in detail. Graziani may, with 
considerable justification, liave con- 
sidered himself safely out of striking 
di.stunce and protected by the desert 
from serious attack. Large, well- 
defended camps had therefore the 
advantage of being invulnerable to 
raiding partie,s, and at the same time 
facilitated the distribution of water and 
supplies. But they instilled a false 
sense of security, and* this led to the 
neglect of patrolling activities, 

Graziani’s preparations, though un- 
doubtedly necessary as a step to a 
further advance in force, were unduly 
prolonged. There can be little doubt 
that, in view of the reinforcements 
Wavell had received and the strength 
of the Mersa Matruh position, the Italian 

1371 


general had little confidence in his 
ability to carry out his task successfully. 
His armoured mobile units might 
achieve initial successes, but largo forces 
of infantry would be required to con- 
firm them. By careful preparations lie 
had been able to ensure the advance of 
his army over 80 of the 150 miles of 
desert between the frontier and Mersa 
Matruli ; but to traverse the remaining 
distance and to deliver an attack on a 
strong position, with precarious lines of 
communication liehind him, was a more 
serious matter, even if his enemy did not 
launch a counter-attack. Possibly, too, he 
may have hoped that Hitler’s promised 
invasion of Britain might yet make his 
problem one of the unopposed advance 
of an army of occupation. He appealed 
to Mussolini for reinforcements and for 
better equipment, having ’ realized that 
his own was inferior to that of the British. 
Mussolini, more concerned with his Greek 
adventure, merely urged immediate 
action. Far from satisfied and with a 
doubting heart Graziani was making 
his final preparations to comply when 
be was struck by Wavell’s lightning blow. 

It.* 



THE CAPTURE OF SIDI BARRANI 

Covered by an intense air attack on coastal 
aerodromes and a heavy Naval bombardment 
of enemyi positions^ General Sif Maitland 
Wilson's Army of the Nile rapidly advanced 
from Mersa Matriih against Nibeiwa, Maktila 
and Sidi Barrani (see map), Nibeiwa was 
captured early on December 9, 1940, and 

Maktila fell a few hours later ; the Tummar 
forts and all the frontier outposts in the 
region were taken in this first day's fighting, 
while Sidi Barrani was stormed on December 1 1- 
Abovc^ British gun& passing through Sidi 
Barrani ; below^ right, a stores tender pulls 
up to the beach ; left, an abandoned enemy 
tank. Left centre, Gen, Gailina. Commander 
of the Italian forces at Sidi Barrani, seen as a 
pnsorier of war at Bombay. 

Relief Mfjp drawn by Felix Garden ; PholoSt 
lirilish Official : Crown Copyright 
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SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL’S CAMPAIGN 
IN LIBYA: THE ADVANCE TO BARDIA 

Preparation for the Oflensive — Indian Division Takes Niheiwa — The Tu/nmar 
forts — Assault on Sidi Barrani — Thousands of Italian Prisoners — Enemy 
Retreat Becomes a Rout — Over the Frontier — Storming of Solium — Bardia 
Invested — Australian Infantry and British Tanks Begin the Assault — Capture 

of Bardia — WavelPs Order of the Day 


T he Army of the Nile— to use the 
fine phrase coined by Mr. Churchill 
to describe that truly Imperial 
force of British and Indians, Rhodesians, 
Australians and New Zealanders, hot 
forgetting their gallant comrades, the 
Free French and Poles — struck at 
Graziani and his Italians at dawn on 
December 9, 1940. 

The British ofiensive would have been 
undertaken earlier, Mr. ChurchiU told 
the House of Commons on December 10, 
but for the necessity of sending a 
considerable part of the R.A.F. in the 
Middle East' to aid the Greek Army in 
their heroic defence of their native land ; 
so serious was the temporary diminution 
of our Air Force in Egypt that it was not 
until the beginning of December that 
it was once again in a position to afford 
the necessary support in a forward 
movement. However, the delay was 
employed to excellent advantage. Some 
75 miles of barren and shelterless 
desert separated the main bodies of the 
British and Italian armies on the 
frontier of Egypt, and the British bad 
to make their preparations for the 
advance when it was not yet certain that 
Graziani himself was not about to resume 
his offensive. Dumps of ammunition, 
petrol, food, and military supplies of all 
kinds were established in 'the No-man s- 
land of the desert, and large bodies of 
troops were brought up at night in 
readiness for the onslaught. At last 
General Sir Maitland Wilson, G.O.C. 
Army of the Nile, sent his men forward 
into the desert* Their advance was 

covered by a tremen- 
dous strafing by the 
R.A.F, of the Italian 
aerodromes in Libya. 
Every aerodrome from Derna east- 
wards was heavily bombed, and in 
particular havoc was wreaked on the 
fields and Castel Benito on 

the night of December 7, and Benina 
the following nigbt. Tbe latter, the 
principal Italian air depot in Libya, 
was left a blazing wreck. Then 
oil the night of December 8 ships of 
the Royal Navy moved along the 
Mediterranean coast and heavily bom- 
barded the enemy positions at Sidi 
Barrani and Maktila. 


First news of the offensive was given 
on December 9 by General Sir Archiba Id 
Wavell himself. Seated at his desk in 
his headquarters at Cairo, the C.-in-C. 
of the British Forces in the Middle East 
made a dramatic announcement to the 
assembled newspaper correspondents. 

“ Gontlpmcn,'’ Im; .said, “ I Itave asked you 
here to tell you thsit our forccis began to 
carry out an engagement against the Italian 
Armies in the Western Desert at dawn tliis 
morning-*’ He went on to tell that the 
British troops had steadily approached 
within striking distance of the enemy, and 
in conclusion sa d that “ two hours ago 1 
received word that we had captured an 
Italian camp,*’ 

First of the Italian forts to fall was 
Niheiwa, situated in the desert some 15 
miles to the south of Sidi Barrani. The 
honour of. its capture fell largely to men 
of Major-Gen. Beresford-Peirse's Indian 
division— Mo.slems and Sikhs, Rajputs, 
Jats, Garhwalis, Madrassi — which was 
included in General Wilson’s force. The 
story of this opening exploit was 
given in a communique issued • by 


the Indian High Command in Delhi on 
December 26. 

Between December 0 and 7,** it ran, 
“ an Indian division left tlicir concent ration 
area, near Mersa ^Afatruh and concentrated* 
apparently unobserved, after a 28-30 mile.’; 
march. On the following day the division 
moved some 50 miles farther to the Wf'st 
into an area about 15 miles stiutli-east of 
Niheiwa Camp, where the Italian annoured 
forces under General Maletti were h>cateih 
Tlicse included elements of a Blackshirt 
division- Here our troops were joined by 
armoured units. 

The Italian posttiojLs had been recoii* 
noitred during the houi’s of darknes.s* and it 
was found that the defences were deliiiitcly 
weaker on the south-west than elsewhere. 
It was accordingly decided to attack the 
camp from the sou tli- west, and at the same 
time make a move with some artillery and 
infant rj” to create the impression of an attack 
fixjm the south-east. During the night of 
Deetunber 8-9 our troops moved to their 
assembly positions of attack, their move- 
ments being covered by aircraft which flew 
over the camp and dropped bombs. Artillery 
was drawn up into position within 700 yards 
of the enemy farces* The attack began at 


7 o’clock on the morning of the 9th, and was; 
preceded by short hut licavy conc^uilration 



THEY PLANNED AND EXECUTED THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 


Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham^ who * sustained every forward surge of the Army with all 
the flexible resources of sea power ' ; Air Marshal (later Air Chief Marshal) Sir Arthur Longmore, 
whose pilots 'wrested the control of the air from a far more numerous enemy,' ; General 
Sir Afchibsld Wavell, who * proved himself a master of war,' The quotations are from a 

speech by Mr, Churchill on February % 1941, 
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R.A*F. 
Prepare 
the Way 



Mf ;irfilleiy tlu' onomy 

Siiiiultani'ou.^ly our tanks .'ittarkod atul 
i *‘arht^d ( la* ahout 7 a. in. They vvefo 

roll<nvi^i3 riost' y l>y British ;nul Indian 
irtfantiy which had heoii f>rouKht up in 
rni^t4ir transjiott to within SOi) yards of tlio 
cmnn y posit ions. 


inlantiv, who swept 1 hrr>ugli Ifn' camp. 
1. htn'c' was, however, consiili'i abl<‘ l■ois1^UJt'l^ 
esperially in tlie south-east roiau-r ot tln^ 
€MJnp, wliero lia!id-to-hand (lirldirr^ tonk 
place. [5y a quart (‘r to nine I lie \vhi>it' ot 
lliis <lel eiisi VC camp was <>ins* Sonn:' 
lirist>ncr’S wtnr^ la ken inuni'diat el v; i-ncnn 



'' The tank attack was covered hy a smoke 
screen, and Luoke throuj^h tlie enemy lines. 
M.'Uiy enemy tanks were eaupht while warjn- 
intj n]i Iheir ent'iries. They were fired on 
while still in a ii^w, anti were soon on file. 
Tlie Itali a ns were evidently heav'ily shaken 
hy tlie tank attack following so closely on 
the artillery hf >m}>aidinent aTiii hy the almost 
sinoil* aneoiis arrival *if British and Indiau 


tanks were destrovial and 20 to Ih) e^nns c»l 
various faililire cantiired. in addition to ?naiiv 
rounds of aniinuniliom" 

Among tlic was G<!n(‘ral 
the ItJiliiin ronumindrr, and his seroiifh 
iii'Comniaiul was taken, together witli 
some r>(K) ot Iters. 

Following thi.s excelhmt bi'giiining, 
tlie Iiulian division nioveil norfli to 
Ilimaref, wliieli formed [tart of aiiolltor 
Italian defensive |)Ositioii. and lannelied 
an attack along tlie normal line of 
entry into the camp. British tanks 
forced an eiitty into tlic place, closely 
followed by two infantry battaiiems, one 
liritish and one Indian, who swept to 
the right and left respectively. A furtlier 
infantry I)attalion formed a defensive 

V 

llaiik to the east to guard against any 
possible counter-attack. The attack 


INDIAN DIVISION ROUTED ITALIANS AT SIDI BARRANl 
General Wilson's assault on Sidi Barrani opened at dawn on December 9, 1940. The first 
tort to fall was Nibeiwa, for which initial success the Indian division commanded by Maj.-Gen. 
Beresford-Peirse (left) was largely responsible. _ This division won further distinction 
during the subsequent fighting which led to the capture of Sidi Barrani itself two days later. 
Here, a cheery member of this hardy Empire fighting force is seen with hts Bren*gun carrier. 

Phnlon, Ui itinh Ojjifiinl : Cmwu Copiinaht 



was completely .successful, and 3,000 
]>risoncrs and many guns were taken. 
Simultaneously, Somaref was attacked 
by tanks and an Indian battalion. The 
taiik.s ran into an enemy counter-attack, 
wliereupon one company of Indiau 
troops got out of their lorries and, bring- 
ing their automatic weapon.s into action, 
killed about 400 of the enemy, while 
another company captured about 700 
more. Altogether 1,000 prisoners were 
taken in this action, and the main 
position at Somaref was occupied 
early next morning. 

Meanwhile, they were clearing up at 
Nibeiwa. Shortly after its capture the 
camp was visited by a Special Corre- 
spondent of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
He described the battlefield as a stagger- 
ing sight. Deserted lorries were dotted 
across the desert as far as- the eye 
could see in every direction. For mile 
after mile dumps of ammunition, 
camouflaged with scrub, were neatly 
displayed alongside the tracks. Great 
barrels of diesel oil were tumbled about in 
huge heaps everywhere . The place, was 
more of a military township than a camp, 
and it was full to bursting with stores. 

M<jn must have spent days/* he went on, 
collecting stones from the face of the desert 
to biiUd these mile-long walls, complete with 
ramparts, bastions, raaehinc-gun nests, tiink 
traps, land mifics, and artillery emplacements. 
Tents and dug-outs, counter-sunk well below 
the level of the earth, must have meant hours 
of arduous digging in tough, stony ground* 

" Dispersed at regular intervals over a 
couple of square miles were vehicles ranging 
from G h.p. Fiat runabouts to 1 0-ton trucks* 
A score of medium tanks had already been 
removed by the British salvage corps and 
grouped outside the walls* Bicycl^, motor- 
cycles and mules were scattered everywhere. 

'' Cookhouses and the quaitermastcrs 
stores wore bulging with tinned goods* Case 
after case was filled with yard-long packets of 
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mnfarotit. I 0)11 mi itiUish troops 
llicir rations with strange dieLs of 
jelly, tomato exliacl, tutuiy iLsh and spag- 
hetti in sinice* Wooilen casks and <‘anviLS 
hottles brimmed witli excellent Chianti. 
There were liqueurs and mineral water in 
almost ev'cry tent. Tins of olive oil were 
stacked six feet higli* 


WHEN TANK MET TANK AT NIBEIWA 

Valuable tactical lesions were learnt tn tlie course of Itie Libyan offensive, and certain inodificatiotii 
were able to be made later in the design of our armoured fighting vehicles. This photo- 
graph is a striking tribute to the superiority of the British tanks and to the courage and elan 
of their personnel. It shows some of the forty Italian tanks captured or destroyed in the British 

tank assault at Nibeiv/a, December 9, *940. 

/^ko(o^ Ojjicid! : (Jruirn Copt/rff/ht 



Briti.'^li and liidian Tommies wore gu/.mg 
epcll bound at this evidence of luxui'v* Some 
olTicers* messes had elegant silverware. There 
was plenty of j>erfutneiy. Gorgeous ]>ieces 
of dress uniform in gilt, satin and velvet 
looked duuhly incongruous amid tlesert du.st. 

" Then I wandered on* noting new sul■pI■is(^s 
at every stt^p — the dea<l General Maletti's 
tuFkic with four (lamhoyant row^s ol deirora- 
tions, a tent full of beautiful wireless cfiuip- 
ment* a hatnlsome young Italian with a 
grenade in one band and rifle in the fdhei' 
lying dead on the roof of a tent. 

** As I progressed to the front \- 

lines 1 met big Fiat anti I^rncia 
lorhefi* bi irnful F>f dusty, dishevel I t^d 
captives. Genera Ls and colonels bad 
been removed from I heir special 
camp to make room for ricw arrivals. 

And still prisoners were being 

Ah goon as Nibciwa and its 
neighbouring^ outposts had been 


tlie coast shelling the Italian positions 
an<l cobinins of troujis ami motor 
transports. 

On board the .ship's the course of the 
battle raging ashore was followed over 
the wireless, and one who was there saifl 
that it was like listening to an intensely 
ft.xciting Il.IJ.C. sports coninientaiy. 
One of the ine.ssages overlieard came 


irom t tie eniiunaiutor oi a liniisii rank, 
who said, “ 1 am stO]>i)ed in the middle 
of 200 men — no, jOO men — witli their 
hand.s up. For In'aven’s sake .<end up 
the blanket yd)laidcety infnntiy.'' .\n- 
othcr ran, " I am two miles .'iontli of tiie 
first linq in lhn| J}m[. ’ This jdaee - - 
known to the British .'^olilier. of eour.se, 
as “Biigbiig ’- was eapi tired <m 
Dect'tidier 10 liy the anmnired 
hrigu*le. and with it 
[trisoners. iSo largt^ was t lie 
hag, ijulptnl, that tint tanks siMit 
uul- an S O S for the infant ly, 
saving tliat tliev vetui* anxious 
to eo!itinue thrir aiul 

4 1 hi not want to l>e hotherf^l 
with acting as war* It* ns. Su a 
battalion of Indian infantry 
was rushed to tlie scanit*, and 
tlje arimnirtul })rig;ade ront inued 
its ])ursuit of the Italians, 

^ Meanwhile, British columns 

had been <lrivjii;r nean^r and 
nearer to Siili Bairani. One 
!>v one the forts surronndinfr it 
Hpljy.j were stunned or cit[jit ulaf c*d, 
fpffl Maktila W'us t arried a few hours 
after Nibei wa, and in its (‘apt nn? 
a {Treat part was plaved by the* 
iodneli {4uns of t lie Fleet, wliicli 


which connected it with Buq liiiq 
and Solium* Their advance was 
furthered by a tremendous bom- 
bardment from ships of the 
BritiBh Mediterranean Fleet, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ARMY OF THE NILE 
Lieut. -General Sir H. Maitland Wilson, seen here in his office at 
had been Commander-in-Chief in Egypt since 1939 ; in 
December, 1940, he led the onslaught on Sidi Oarrani and its 
fortresses. Of him, a lew months later, Mr. Churchill said 
that he was * one of our finest tacticians/ 


SO scared the Idbya 11 levies that 
tliey deserted their Italian 
officers and Hed lielter-skelter 
down the road to 8idi Jiarruni. 

Before the first dav of the 


which were moving up and down 


Photo, linU/th OJpctal t Crown Copyrtyhl 


oflensive closed tlie camps of 
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\hv Hritisli Connnaii<ler back a 

requi'st fut‘ artilU^ry ami tanks* SwiU 
in an.vw<a' <'arn(‘ a sc|U;nlr{)n of tlir 
most niodoni [iriti-Ii l>attle tanks, 
whiflj sinaslu'd thoir way llirou^h un 


tliL‘ lett fUink, so tniabling the mlantry 
to carry the positions o[)poRite them 
hy stonn. The Mu Handers on the right 
wore also cnal>lcd to make some progress 
hy reason of heavy artillc^ry support* 
Still in tile centre the Highlanders were 
lield up, until the ]iriga<lier, hearing of 
the suct'ess(‘s on either flank, gave the 
order to advance* Til on the Highlanders 
charged across the desert and drove the 
Hlack-ihirts before them. By 2 p.m* the 


FREE FRENCH MARINES IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

Marines of the Free French Forces, some of whom are seen on patrol, took a very active part m 
the attack on Italian communications in Libya. Before Bardia was captured, on January 3 * 

1941, they cut the road that runs from that port to Tobruk. 

Photo^ IirUi<sh ; Cftnrti Captjt ifjht 


AFTER THE CAPTURE OF BUQ BUQ 

Buq Buq was captured by a British arnioiireci brtt^ade <>a December lo, 1940^ and 14,000 prisoners 
surrendered. Sonie of them arc licie seen silhouetted against the evening sky, while in the fore- 
ground are tlie figures of British guards. So grr-at was tlie number of Italian captives jn these 
operations that tEieir disposal and transjjoit became an embarrassing problem, 


Assault 

on 

Sitli Barrani 


Tutimiar Ka-'t am! ^riiiinnar Vi cst liati 
butli been t'iipl uif'd, alal bv lice. I I all 
the Iliilian (jut|)o.s1^ in tla- di'scrt liaii 
bfa’U ovfrnui and tlif wav was clvur for 

till* assault oil Sidi 
liarnirn itsfdf. It was 
li(‘ld 1 ) V* lilacksliirt 
r t' g i 111 c ti 1 s iindnr 
iJcncral (lalliiia, iii conimaiul of tlu* 
2 -ir(l f'oij>s, aial now jt, was assuilvd 
Ijy tlio liritisli Ijiiffado wliicli haU just 
stoniu'd tlie 'I’umiiiar cainjjs, assisted f)y 
iuiarnioiued lii ij^'ude operating eastwards 
from Iiu(i Hu(j. On tlie night of Deo. Id 
thev bivonaeked in the desert, and at 
dawn tin' long rolninns of Britisii lorries 
eoiitiiiued their jtiarcli aeross the plain 
until they were within .‘i.OOO yards of 
the Italian lines. Here the attackers 
came under heavy fire. Swiftlv do- 

v‘ ■■ 

hiis.sing, the infantry weni into the 
attack - *111 the left wing an Kngli.sh 
Stniih Country regiment. Highlanders in 
the ctnitre, and a Midland regiment on 
the right. Throughout the battle a 
sandstorm wa.s raging — "hellish'’ 
was the word u.sed by a major to 
describe it. " Tlie Blackshirts," he 
went on, " stuck to their gun.s sur- 
prisingly well. It was extremely hard 
to see them in their trenche.s among the 
sand dtiiie.s, and there were plenty of 
them.” 

So strongly entrenched were the 
enemy and so withering their fire that 
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R,A.F* COMMANDER IN 
THE WESTERN DESERT 

Air Commodore Raymond CoUi^ 
Shaw, D.S* 0 ,, D.SX., 

D-F.C-, Canadian-born, won his 
decorations in the war of 1914-X8 
as a pilot in the R*K,A.S* and 
R,A,F,, shooting down sixty Ger- 
man machines. During the Libyan 
operations of 1Q40-41 he was 
A»OX. Egypt Group, Middle East 
Command* 

PkotOp British Official : Crown 
Copyright 


AIR WAR OVER LIBYA; 
EL ADEM AND BARDIA 

Illustrating an aspect of the last 
phase at Bardia, this photo shows 
an Australian Gladiator fighter 
patrol returning to its base after 
sweeping the sky over Bardia 
preparatory to the Army's final 
thrust against the town. Circle, 
a battered maintenance workshop 
at El Adem^ where was the largest 
Italian aerodrome in Libya, 
PhoiQSp British Official : Grown 
Copyright 


Scots had won a foothold on a low ridgo 
looking down on Sidi Barrani with the 
Mediterranean and British ships beyond. 

Meanwhile, the tanks on the British 
left wing had nosed their way along the 
shore, and British troops were also 
operating from the direction of Maktila 
in the ca.st. driving a host of Italian 
fugitives before them. About ■ three 
o’clock the Highlanders on the ridge 
went over the top again. Racing down 
the scrubby slopes, they charged into 
the ruins of Sidi Barrani. For a few 
hectic minutes there was 6erce hand-to- 
hand fighting ; then group after group 
of the defenders held up their hands, 
waving handkerchiefs and shirts arid 
crying “ Ci rendiamo ! " (We surrender.) 
Some 15,000 prisoners were taken, but 
the number was constantly added to 
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as the Blackshirts who tried 
to escape along the coast road 
to the east or west were 
rounded up. Among the 
prisoners were General Gallina 
himself and Generals Pes- 
catore and Mezzari. General 
Gallina asked if be might 
address his troops, and when 
permission was given thanked them for 
having fought like good Fascists. The 
British, too, were not behind in their 
praise of the enemy. The Ttalian.s 
fought bravely," said one British major, 
“ you can take my word for that.” 

The news of Sidi Barrani’s fall was 
announced by British G.H.Q., Cairo, 
in a special communique issued on 
December 11. Another communique 
gave details of the powerful cooperation 
of the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. in a 
highly successful operation. El Adem 
aerodrome in particular was raided, it 
was stated, on the night of December 10 ; 
several hangars and small buildings were 
set on fire by H.E. bombs, and the fires 
were visible at a distance of 60 miles as 
the last aircraft approached the target. 
In the Bardia-Sollum area many bombs 





had lieen dropped on motor transport 
concentrations and retreating enemy 
troops ; at Sofafi an enemy camp was 
heavily bombed : and Fleet Air Arm 
aircraft attacked the barracks at Bardia 
and the escarpment road at Solium. 

(General do Gaulle’s headquaiters in 
Kgypt also i.ssuc<l a bulletin. In tin' 
district of Sidi Karrani." it read, “ tin* 
arlvance units of tlie Fiench troops are 
taking part in the .successful oiTcmsive 
of our fiiili.sh allies. We liave taken a 
number of prisoners and war material 
The 1st Hattalion of Marines, which i.s 
fighting in Egypt, has l)een speciallv 
mentionetl in an army order bv General 
dc Gaulle.” 

Then, liiially, the Italian conimmiiqne 
told how at dawn on Decemljet' 9 
armouietl divisions attacked the Italian 
lines hold by Libyan troops soutli-east 
of Sidi Harrani. ” These troops gallantly 
resi.sted at first,” it stated, ” but after 
several hours’ figliting tlie}’ were over- 
come and fell back on 8idi Barrani. 
During December 1) and 10 exception- 
ally violent fighting took place. Tlie 
‘ Third of damiary ’ Blackshirt Divi.sion 
and the Fir.st Libyan Division led tlie 
Italian attack, inflicting grave lo.^ses on 
the enemy. Fierce fighting continued 
in the zone. General Maletti died at 
the head of Ids Libyan Italiams.” 


niimhenng nearly .iO.tMJO — were being 
herded togel hcr and taken down to the 
beacli, wlieiicc they were transported 
by sea to Ale.xaiulria — cau.sing a tremen- 
'lous trallic jam in the process — the 
Army of the Nile maintained contact 
with the (lecing enemy, thrusting them 
before them out of Egypt into Libya. 

Both heavy and light units of the 
Mediterranean Fleet continued to harass 
the Italian communications, and the 
local points of the Italian retreat^ — - 
Solium, ” irollfire Pass ” 
a n *1 H a r d i a — w ere 
hi'avdv slndled. Par- 


Preliminary 
Naval 

,■ I 1 Bombardment 

ticiilarlv enective was 

the naval boinbardnieiit throughout 
Dee, 11 . Aerial activity was also in- 
tense above the battle zone and far 
beyond it in the Western Desert. Every 
Italian aerodrome was relentlessly 
pounded, and liour after hour the waves 
of British fighters and bombers swept 
over the enemy concentrations, delug- 
ing them witli devastating fire. Mean- 
while, in Home it was maintained still 
that Sidi Barrani had not fallen com- 
pletely, and that, though the situation 
was serious, Marshal Graziani was 
throwing in huge reserves of men and 
arms, so as to restore the situation. 
Not until December 15 did the Italians 
admit that Sidi Barrani bad been 
“ evacuated ” ; and, to ease the admis- 
sion, their communique spoke of “ bloody 
encounters” in the desert, attack and 
counter-attack without respite; “the 
battlefield is strewn with groups of 
enemy armoured cars which are on fire,” 
The Italian Air Force, it was claimed, 
had shown great activity and an 
admirable spirit of sacrifice. 

Day followed day, and still the relent- 
less pursuit continued. The Army, Navy 
and Air Force were continually on the 
job. There fv'as no rest for the remnant 


COMMANDER OF THE TANKS 
Major-Ger.eral Michael O ‘Moore Creagh, 
commander of the Armoured Division which 
made the, spectacular dash across the 
Western Desert in December, 1940, was a 
cavalry Jeader of renow^n. He trained the 
armoured forces engaged in the Libyan 
operations. Phoio, Daifu Mirror” 


While it i-s too soun t<j ineajsnn* the scale 
of these operations,” said Mr* Churchill in 
the House of Commons on December 12 ” it 
is clear that they constitute a victory wJiich 
in this African theatre of war is of the first 
order, and reflects the highest credit upon 
Sir Archibald Waved and Sir Malt land 
Wilson, tlie stall* olticers who planned these 
exceed infdy complicated operations, and 
upon the troops who t>erfornicd the remark- 
able feats of endurance and darinf' which 
accornjjHshed it. The whole episode *nust be 
judf^ed ui>on tlie backrrround of the I'act tliat 
it is only three or four months that our 
anxieties for tlie defence of Ef^ypt were 
acute. Those anxiefh's Jire now removed. 


iimi the iintLsh guarantee and pledge that 
would be effectiv^ely defended against 
ill comers has been iti everv w^av made aood'* 


Following Sidi Bairaui's fall the 
Italian retreat continued ; indeed, along 
the coastal road it developed into a 
rout. While the battlefield was beiiig 
cleared of the enormous quantity of 
war material whicli littered it, while the 
last outposts of rcsistjince were being 
mopped up, while the 


prisoners — now 







MECHANIZED TRANS- 
PORT MADE DESERT 
WARFARE POSSIBLE 

Formerly the desert repre* 
tented an almost impassable 
barrier to large armies^ and 
tpeedy advance was out of 
the question. But modern 
fighting and transport vehicles 
traverse it with ease, though 
menaced from the air. Top, 
under hostile fire, British 
transport lorries speed along 
a road built across the desert 
for the Libyan offensive of 
December, 1940. Below, the 
Royal Air Force bombs an 
Italian troop convoy. In the 
foreground, enemy soldiers lie 
prone to avoid bomb frag* 
menta, but a machine-gunner 
sticks gallantly to his post. 

Photos, BriiiMh Movielonr 
y€wsT4»l ; AM»€tetat<Ki 













MhDITERRANEAN STRATEGY AND 

Tlie relief map below explains the operations des- 
cribed in Chapters 130 and 131. Italy's geographical 
position endowed her with certain advantages in view 
of the increased range and striking power of modem 
Aircraft. Equally potent were Mussolini^s warshios 
tf boldly and skilfully handled. ^ 

Menac e to British Naval Bases 

Early in the war fears were freely expressed that 
Malta might become untenable and that the Allied 
Fleets might be driven to take refuge In Alexandria* 
Af It turned out» the Regia Aeronautica failed dis- 
mally to hem in or hinder in any great measure the 
proud ships of the Royal Navy ; while the Italian 
warships on almost every occasion that they were 
encountered made use of their extra turn of speed to 
break off the combat* The map* shows the chief 
naval and air bases of belligerents and neutrals, 
and enables the campaign in the Western Desert 
to be followed step by step. It should also be studied 
in reference to subsequent operations in the Balkans, 
Crete» and Syria* 
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»53 LIBYAN CAMPAIGN OF 

^^Gnziani's Arm; Threatens Hgypt 

q, 5 Long before his Duce declared war Marshal 
o^Graziaru had concentrated most of his Libyan army 
i^tn C^naica in readiness for an attack on Ei^ypt, 
building up enormous reserves of fuel and munitions. 
His advance troops crossed the frontier in September, 
1940 t General Wavell allowed them to proceed as 
far as Sidi Barram, and here Graziani settled down, 
“.preparing for the next stage — to Mersa Matruh. 

E U 

ffifeBritish Offensive from Mersa Matruh 

On December 8 the Army of the Nile opened a 
^lightning offensive, advancing from Mersa Matruh 
“and driving against Stdi Barrani, which was captured 
^on December II, Solium was stormed on the i6th 
^ ^(general view of the Bay, right). Pushing straight 
the British forces moved against Bardia, 12 
^miles inside Libyan territory. Invested ever more 
i»dosely, it was eventually taken by assault and fell 
dusk on January 5, The aerial photo on left 
“%0W5 the entrance to Bardia, with British troops 
ftsting near the wall 

Mp gpe^iaitf/ dravm Jot The sp:co!?[> Grcat Wak 
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■mv as it st i».x,.n.rl r.„t AUSTRALIAN DIVISION ADVAN 

)ite the fatigue of the S°‘f S* Australian DiviSK 

TDC I<itlf2[U0 or tnc Sir Iven Mack a y^ wa5 iii the thic 

;es.sity of overliiuiiitJ" *o>‘ce to reach the Middle East 

and the terrific sand operations of January-Febmary 

w blew np, the Army of destroyed. Later it was to gain fresl, laurel 

ed their pursuit. ’ 

of continuous fi<rhting casualties. Only a doomed fragment of 
on December 15 that the once great force iiad found their way 
now proceeding on tlic hack across the frontier into Lil>ya. 

•, where our troops Solium, the last outpost of the 

continued to press the Italians in Kgypt, was .stormed by 
enemy. A heavy dust Britislj armoured units, closely followed 
storm was raging and by infantry, on December 16. Free 
visibility was bad. It French troop.s sliowed great courage and 
that some 26,000 dash in the final onslaught. On the 
been taken, together same dav the frontier forts of Mnsaid 


■ Bardia. The Division was the first Australian 
go into action ; it played a Jeading role in the 
iian army in Cyrenaica was virtually 
£ ill other theatres of war. 

■' Orotvn Oopi/nf/Jtt 

yidi Omar, Shefierzen, anti Fort 
Capuzzo were entered by the British. 
Shortly before Solium was capture<l, 
one of tlie Britisli armoured columns 
wiiich had swept we.stwards to Buq Btui 
intercepted a division of Italian regulars, 
the 64 th Catanzaro Divi.sion (under 
(ieneral .Vmico), which wa.s moving along 
tile coast from Solium. Ho .surprised 
were the Italians that practically all 
the 14,000 men compo.sing the division 
were captured, together with large 
Lpiantities of war material. An infantry 
brigade took charge of the pri.soner.s, 
ind marched them away. But theirs 
vas no victory inarcli : just two long 
folumn.s of tired, dusty con.seripts, 


1*^ fftH' 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR IVEN MACKAY 
A veteran of Gallipoli, Major-General Mackay 
was knighted (or his services in the Libyan 
campaign, in which he commanded the 
Australian Oivision He had been awarded 
the D.S.O. in 1917 and the C.M.r,. in 1919 
and when the First Great War ended was a 
Brigadier-General. 

Aiulrati^n Official Photofjraph 
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tiattle," 1 k' called it, " s[nead over tins 
vast extent of desert, with swiftly 
mo\ in‘i mechanized cohiinns, circling in 
and out of the camps and positions of 
tlie enemy, an<l with lighting taking 
place over an area as largo as Yorkshire. 

“ One cannot say that tlie Italians 
have shown a high fighting spirit or 
(piality in this hattle,” tlie PreniiiM' 
went on, but jievhaps their hearts are 
not in their work.” Then, after stating 
that the Army of the Nile in the course 
of a week’s continuous fighting had lost 
fewer than 1,000 killed and wounded of 
all ranks, British, Intlian, and Imperial, 
Mr. Churchill paid a high tribute to 
General Wilson, " reputed to be one of 
our finest tacticians ” ; General Wavcll, 
” whose figure grows upon the eastern 
liorizon ’’ ; and Air 3Iarshal Longmorc, 

whose handling of this situation in 
cooperation with the Army deserves 
the highest praise.” Then he made an 
interc.sting admission. 

“ Hisks h.'iv€i been run,'* he " but 

thc^v b;iv<^ hiH.ti \vA\ ruti* It was not an oasy 



COMMANDER OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CORPS 


Major^Geno-ral R. N. O ‘Connor and his Corps 
took a prominent part in the advance 
through the Western Desert and the capture 
oi Italian strongholds. Mr. Churchill later 
paid a tribute to his ' outstanding leadership 
and resolution.' 


ne.\t day. By nightfall on January 4 
the Italian troops occupying the whole 
of the northern .sector of the defences 
were force<l to surrender ; Briti.sh patrols 
nei let rated into Bardia itself, and enemy 
resistance was confined to a small area 
in tlie south-east zone of the perimeter 
defences. 

The town of Bardia fell at dusk. The 
final attack was a matter of a few 
minutes. It wms made as before by 
the Australians, supported by British 
tank.s. As they lay amongprt. the rocks 
awaiting the fi^al word to charge, the 
Aussies were in the highest spirits. 
” What time do the * pubs * shut in 
Bardia tonight ? ” they asked, “ we 
mean to get there this evening." And 
get there they did. The Italians put 
up but slight resistance, and soon an 
Au.stralian officer was hauling down the 
Italian flag from Government House and 
running up the Union Jack in its place. 

By Sunday morning, January 5, the 
last pockets of Italian resistance were 
subdued. All resistance at Bardia 



ceased at 13.30 hours today 
special communique 
from Cairo. “ The town 
with the total forces 
defending it and all 
stores and equipment is 
hands,” It went on i 
General Berganzoli, who took command 
of the garrison after the departure of 
General Berti just after Christmas, 
another corps commander, and foui 
senior generals were prisoners of war , 
that the total number' of prisoners 
exceeded 25,000 ; and that amongst 
other booty captured or de.stroyed were 
45 light and five medium tanks. Later 
it transpired that General Berganzoli 
was not among the prisoners. On 
the night before Bardia fell, reveled 
G.H.Q. Cairo in another communique, 
"Electric Whiskers,” as he was nick- 
named by his troops, and two Blackshirt 

divisional generals left 
their troops in the town 
to fight it out and fled 
into the desert. Not foi 
long, however, since they 
were all rounded up 
within a week or two. 

In due cour540 it was 
announced in Cairo 
the British had captured 
or destroyed in the 
Bardia action 368 
medium and field guns, 
26 heavy anti-aircraft 

guns, 68 light guns, .13 
medium tanks and IG 
light tanks, and 
transport vehicles of opa 
kind or another. The 
Italian casualties in the 


tliiiiK in July und August — it wo cast our 
minds back to that date — to send precious 
tanks Ilf the host quality and cannon of 
which wc wi^Lo tlicn so on the long 

journey iiroiiiul the of Good in 

ordf'r to cnnhlc iis at finit to dofcfid ourselves 
and later to assume the ofTcnsivo. I can only 
say that those were liard decinons to take, 
and that my right lion* friend » the Secretary 
4>f State for \V''ar (Mr, Antiiony Eden), and I 
had many anximis days in coining to those 
■conclusions/' 


Immense 
Booty at 
Bardia 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE FROM MERSA MATRUH TO BARDIA 

IJlustriitihg the first stage of the Libyan campaign that opened in December, 1940, 
this map shoWs the territory up to and just beyond the Libyan-Egyptian frontier, 
/fefte/ Map sptdaUy drawn for The Second Great War by FHix Oardon 
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IN CAPTURED SOLLUM 

SoUum was stormed on December i6, 
when an Italian division moving along the 
coast towards the port was also captured. 
The amusing message (top, right) was 
found scrawled on the walls of a building 
in the town ; above, an Italian direction 
board ; centre, buildings wrecked by the 
British bombardment. The port proved 
most useful, though its nearness to the 
front line caused it to he frequently bombed 
by the Italians. Below, a scene on one ol 
the quays. 

Photos t British Official : Crown CopyrigfU 













THE investment OF BARDIA 
After the fall of Solium, on December i6, British 
troops went on to surround Bardia, 12 miles 
inside the Libyan border. The assault began on 
January 3, 1941, and all resistance had ceased 
by 1,30 p,m, on January 5, Top, a British 
howitzer bombarding the town ; left* infantry in 
the front line ; below, guns abandoned by the 
enemy* General BertL (above, left) until late 
December commanded the Italian garrison ; 
General Berganzolif his successor (right), made 
his escape but was captured soon after, 
PhotoSt British Official : Crown Capt/right ; 
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optinnsni coiiccniin*' the rrsnU 

of till* luittlo. Ill tills lie was soon to 
be uiuleceiveil. 



READY AID FOR WOUNDED IN THE DESERT WAR 

In this hospital tent not far from the battle-front of Bardia, while a colleague administers the 
merciful anaesthetic the surgeon gives prompt treatment that may save the soldier's life or 

prevent his injury from worsening. 

Photo^ British Official: Crf}wn 


General Wavell’s Order of the Day 

riliiK ru^ult of' tlio fiji'litinir in (hu 

Jtesurt wUl I JO on*; of tlio ilurisivt' 

cif the 

'i’fio crnshitiK defent. of tho [liiliaii foroos 
will liav(‘ an iii< :ilcii!ab!e: olTect not only upon 
flic wliolo po'iitioti in tin? Middlo JOji-st, not 
only upon tJio militai-y sit nation tivi*rvwln?it', 
Inil on tlin future* of frot-dotn and civili/.ation 
throusiioiit tlic world. It may shorton tlio 
war by very many inontlis. 

It must bo tin* firm determination of cvei y 
man to do everytliirig that in him lies, witli- 
out tlinuKht of self, to win tiiU decisive 
victory. 

In overyt hiiif' but iiuinlicrs we arc superior 
to the enemy. We are more highly trained, 
we siioot .straight er, we Iiave better equip- 
Mient. Aljove all, wc have stouter hearts, 
"renter traditions, and we are fighlinR for a 
wortliicr cause. Tlic Italians entered the war 
treacherously, without a reason, because 
they cNpecled a clicap and easy victory. Let 
us show iheni their mistake by inllicling on 
tiicm a. stern and costly defeat. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has sent u.s every 
wish for good fortune in this fighting, and his 
.a-ssuranco that all the acts, decisions, valour, 
and violence against the enemy will, whatever 
their ujishot, receive the resolute suf)port 
of Ids Majesty’s Government. Wo have 
waited long in the .Middle East ; when our 
chance come.s let us strike hard. The iiarder 
the blows we sti ike against these .serv.ints of 
tyranny and selfish lust for power the sooner 
we shall bring peace and fn-edom back into 
the world and be aide to return to our own 
free, ijcacefnl homes. 


Bardia battle were stated to number 
2,041 officers and 42,827 men killed or 
captured. More than 40,000 of these 
were prisoners. The total British and 
Australian casualties incurred in the 
capture of the place were fewer than 
600. Of Graziani’s original force of 
250,000 men, a third, at least, were 
hors de combat. 

The Italian marshal, in a report to 
Mussolini made shortly before Christ- 
mas, maintained that WaveU'-s offeasive 


hod not come as a 
Graziani’s surprise. But it had 
Apologia been launched at a 
moment when the 
Italians themselves were about to attack 
and so were occupying “ indifferent 
positions.'* Graziani also declared that 
he was waiting for reinforcements which 
wore due to arrive by sea and for lorries 
from Italy ; he also stressed the part 
played by British air and naval forces. 
‘ Low-flying aircraft of the R.A.F.," 
he said, ** flew over the Italian advanced 
lines, and, after short but terrible 
artillery and air bombardments, ar- 
moured cars came from almost every- 
where, surrounding the Italian centres 
of resistance, which were overwhelmed." 
Graziani still professed sonic measure of 



USE OF PROTECTIVE COLOURING IN THE DESERT 


Iti^ white overall and hood, with his weapon similarly masked until the moment comes for action, 
this Bren gunner in the Western Desert is on the look-out for hostile aircraft. At need he enn 
disappear into fats hole in the sand, to emerge like a Jack-in-the-box and pepper the enemy ‘plane. 

PhoUi, OJflciat ; (Jrtnvn f-‘ii>yr!yht 
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EMPIRE AIR TRAINING SCHEME: THE FIRST 

YEAR’S WORK REVIEWED 

A Bold and Important Conception- — Canada the Focus of the Scheme — Safe 
Training Grounds for Air C/'t’U’jr — How Personnel Were Trained — Dominions 
Made Air Frames and Engines — Review of a Year's Progress — Achievements 
m Canada — Australia's Splendid Contribution — Some Outstanding 

Achievements of the Trainees 
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T mk roiu'eptioii of tlio Empire Air 
Traill inc Scheme was as bold 
as it was important, and tlie 
1 1 road plan was completed and the 
ajireeinents between the Govoriimeiits 
fonccrned signed with coinniendable 
<peed very sliortly after the declaration 
of war. It was on December 17. 

I'.)-39, tliat representatives of the 
( fovei iimonts of t li c U n i t 0 <1 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia and 
X<‘W Zeal a n d appended their 
.-ignat Tires to the document in 
Ottawa, and so left the wav clear 

•fc. 

for those charged with the re- 
.'ponsihihty of setting in action 
the vast and complicated machiii- 
cy. Only bv means of air travel 
could tlie Dominion representa- 
tive.s have got together so quick!}' 
for their conference. 

The Empire Air Training 
Scheme at its inauguration was 
jnit under the control of a Board 
composed of the following mem- 
hers : Hon. X'omiiin Rogers, then 
Canadian Minister of National 
Defence (Cliairinau} ; Col. J. L. 
Ralston, Canadian Minister of 
Kinance ; Hon, C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Mini.ster of Transport ; 

Col. K. S. Macl'achlan, Acting 
Deputy Mini.ster of National De- 
fence in the Canadian Govern- 
ment ; Air Vice-Marshal G. M. 

CroiJ, Cliief of the Air Staff ; Sir 
Gerald Campbell, Canadian High 
Coinmis.sioner for the United 
Kingdom ; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Kohert. Brooke-Popham, Chief 
Air Liaison Officer ; and Keith 
Officer, reiirescnting the Govern- 
ment of Australia. 

The Scheme was a result of the obvious 
importance of the air arm in modern 
warfare, and tlie desire of the Dominions 
to stand witli tlie United Kingdom tii 
resisting to the utmost all attempts 
to destroy Democracy. Broadly, its 
object was to train very large numbers 
of air CTCw in the Dominions, and then 
to bring them to England for their 
operational training before going into 
combat. The technical advantage.s of 
such an arraiigcnient lay in the facts 
that tlie training .schools and aero- 


dromes were out of range of air attack, 
that there was an ahimdancc of aero- 
drome sites in the wide spaces (England, 
in terms of aerodroines, is almost over- 
crowded now), and that the better 
climates in the l>omiiiions made a 
irreater amount of flviiiii time available. 


JAMAICA GAVE BOMBER AIRCRAFT 
This plaque was issued by the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
in December, 1940, to commemorate the gift of j£75,ooo for 
the building of bombers for the Royal Air Force. The letter 
‘ W ' stands for * Workmanship,’ See illustration in 

page 1401, 

Photo, British Official : Croion Coptjrifjht 


The Scheme was later found to have 
another advantage, not then foreseen — 
it kept out of England the large person- 
nel involved in instructing, maintenance, 
manufacture, and administration, ■ a 
circumstance desirable because of the 
blockade. 

Three years was the minimum period 
for which the Scheme was regarded as 
being necessary ; the total cost was 
estimated at £150,000,000, to be borne 
in the proportion of Canada £90,000,000, 
Australia £40,000,000, and New Zealand 
£20,000,000. The contribution of the 


United Kingdom was not defined in 
monetary terms, but it was agreed that 
training aircraft and engines would be 
supplied in certain specified numbers. 
It is now apparent that the final cost 
will total nearly £250,000, 0(X). 

C.anada was awarded the most import- 
ant role, quite rightly, on account 
of her close proximity to Eng- 
land and her status as the laigest 
Dominion. (The relative popu- 
lations in millions are Canada 11, 
Australia 7, and New Zealand 1|.) 

The Scheme as originally pro- 
jected was on a vast scale, and 
.statements were made of the 
number of air crew which would 
be trained. As, however, these 
statements sometimes omitted to 
■make clear whether the number 
given was for the three years 
planned for or per year, and as 
they varied both with time and 
the spokesman, it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain a definite idea of 
the objective of the Scheme. It 
is likely also that the number to 
be trained each year could not 
be estimated with very great 
accuracy, since no training plan 
of such magnitude or even of 
such- a kind had ever before 
existed. 

One figure put the number of 
pilots to be trained each year at 

20.000 for the whole scheme. An 
Australian statement said that 
that Dominion would train 

16.000 pilots and air crew in 
three years. The New Zealand 
quota was put at 10,000, pf©" 
sumabl’y inclusive of pilots and 
air crew. The number of total 

personnel involved in the Scheme 
could be gauged to some extent from 
the Canadian figure of approximately 

39,000 for the staff required in that 
country. This was made up as follows : 
2,700 officers, 6,000 civilians, 30,300 
men for servicing aircraft and^ other 
duties. Truly a scheme of gigan^ 
conception, but no bigger than required 
to beat the Axis in- the air. 

All recruits were enlisted into the 
ranks, and no commissions could he 
granted until the volunteers had passed 


other 
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lit tlir ( )jiorational Training: 
[ nits (M/r.U,) anrl fUnv tcjfzether as a 
on t)ii> actual airrraft to be used in 
ronibat. (July ]>i]ots were roncorned 
With thr siii^d(*-seat fighter O.T.U., 
lint at thr bomber and twin-enp;ined 
iiiiliter 0/[\[ .s alt three; rlasses of air 
I'n^w met and wiMt* w(dd(‘d together for 
their wnric. I'he (hT.lbs were in 
I'miiiand and wete outside tine Empire 
Air Ibanntni Scdieine, which ended with 
die SddT.S. 

1'ra]inM\s‘ pay while they were in their 
own I)oniinifHi was at rates applicable 
lu that I )ominioin imt chaiiiJed to Koval 
All- h'oiee rales when » 

.iM-y fortho ‘ 

I iiiteti Ivin^dom. I’ilots ates o 

in trainini^ were ranked 
as Leading Aim aft men and became 
Sergeants when they received their 
” Wings/* Otlier air crew were Air- 
eraftinen Class II ill training, with 
porfsibk; protnotion to Leading Air- 
craftmen when trained. Some com- 
missions were granted to all three 
classes of air crew after passing through 
t lie ScheiTK*. 

The C .^anadiaii rates per day were as 
follows : 

Aircraft Apprentioc, $1 ; Aircraftman 
JJJKan ; Aircraft niati I, iSLiO ; Leading 
^Vii'cr af linan, iSLfiU ; Corporal * $L70 ; 

SoiKcant , $2,20, Flight -Sergeant , $2,50 ; 

\Va laant OjTicor IL $-L10 ; Warrard Onicor f, 
$1.20, Aifiiien recei%'cd an additional 75 
cents per day if orderf'd to Uv. A Pilot 


■1 .. 

CANADIANS WHO BAITLED FOR BRITAIN 

No. r FiRhter Squadron of the R.C. A, F., 
1 June, jg.^0, and played a prominent part in the 

was so signally defeated. 

/o enemy aircraft, bringing down 47 in four days. 


Men or the ' Readiness Fhght ’ race to ifieir Hurncanes 
to whiclj they belong, arrived m Britain in 
defence of London during that strenuous autumn when tl^e Luftwaffe 
The Squadron accounted for more ttian 


I Wireless School and lirushed 
weeks hombinfT and "uririory, 
iiisiructiou brouj^ht the air 
in tli(‘ stiiL^e when tliev met 


fhrji' ( ornph-L^ training. i In 
first sfau<* was a jicriod nf foui- w-t!ek> 
at an luititd "rraimn^ Sidinu], whcu^c 
all etitiants, wtietlier tbev were fniallv 

First stage 

iiaviLiat or-liomb aimers, 

in ■ . 

01^ (>perator-air 

rrainine 1 

ji n n n e r s , underwent 

pliysieal (uiltnre, drill anti ^rimnd 

iristruel imi in aviation. Then tlie 

dilbuent typf\s of air crew .<(qiarattMl, 

tlii^ }Ml(ds yoiiij:^ to an j'jlementary F!v- 

iiio IhMinino Sehfrrj] (hkF;T,S.), vvhen^ 

Ihev Inarmed to (K' anti t!o aerobatics 
to ;i (of;ii of afiDUt ot) liotirs’ dtial aiul 
sf))ii oil trainers .siicli as Tigci' .Mt>ths 
and I'Icct d’raineis. 

d'iiis [jait of tlic tiaiiiifig occupied 
cifilit. weeks, after which the pilots 
went to a S(‘rvi<-e Flying Training 
School lor a period ol' fourteen vve(*ks' 
iut crnxidiiite and advanced Irainintr 
on Nfirtli Ainerit'an ir-iivn’xls and 
Abates, Xooj’fluvn X^oi> ennui, Fa i rev 

V 4 . 

Hatties anti Avro Ansons. The objec- 
tive in thi.s jx'riod was 50 liours t'utdi of 
internu‘*liate and a<lvaiice<I flying, suc- 
ct'ssful trairiEM's then receiving their 
“ wings.” 

Navigator-bomb ' aimers, whose air 
duties also inclndeil pliotographv and 
gunnery, <lid twelve weeks at an Air 
Oltservers’ Scliool, then .si.v weeks at a 
IJombing and Gunnery School, followed 
by four weeks on advanced navigation. 


EAGER AIRMEN FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA- 
In August, iQ^o, the first contingent of Rhodesian airmen arrived at a Scottish port on their 
way to join the Royal Air Force, under the Empire Air Training Scheme, Thry were destined 
to become part of the technicai and maintenance personnel of Rhodesian fighter and bomber 
units later formed in Britain. Addressing the men is Mr. Lanigan O’Keefe, High Commissioner 
in London for Southern Rhodesia. Photo, Keystone 
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O nicer rccoivci S4.;’5 puT lijiy; Kiyiiij- 

Oniccr,$5.(H> : ('r(u- 

Caniulinii tlien stcMxJ jit to i‘l 

sterling,) 

The Australian rates expressed in 
Australian currency were : 

Aircrnflman 1, 10s, : Lciuling Aircraftinan, 
10s* OtJ, : {'orpnral. 1 U. ; Srrgoaiit. 12s,: 
night -Scrgi'arit, i:ls, ; Warrant Ollirar . 
13s. OtL In a dll it ion* tlying pay ua.s awardod 
ftt tlii' ratt* <d 4s. pc'r day cojit iiutfnisi v 
Airmen IMtols and Navigators, 2$. Cni, for 
Air Gunner^, aiul 2s. Tor I^adin Opc^i^atoi-s. 
the txvo latU*r rates: being oidv' wlnlo 
(The Aostraliau pound Wi\jy equal to Ids. 
sterling). 

The orginal draft of the Selipm<‘ 

provicloil tliat the United Kingdom 

would supply aero engines to Canada 

Dominions trainee (Tio.-r 

Mlike Moths and Fleets), 

Airframes 

there. The United 
Kingflom also undertook to supply to 
Canada 870 aircraft for assembly, and 
1.622 Anson fuselages. To Australia 
and New Jicaland were to go Fairey 
Batthis, Avro Ansons and engines. 

Australia and Canada have growing 
aircraft industries, and it was arranged 
that ruijch Use Jis possible 
of these woiild be made. 

Both these Dominions and 
New Zealand could supply 
their own needs in Tiger 
Moth airframes, and Aus- 
tralia arranged to make 
Gipsy engines* In addition. 


AUSTRALIAN PUPIL- 
PILOTS IN TRAINING 

Top, pupils at an Australian Ele- 
mentary Flying Training School 
march out for an instructional 
Right* The next stflge under the 
Empire Air Training Scheme will 
be Advanced Training, undergone 
at a Canadian centre on completion 
of this the pilots will enter Service 
squadrors, 


.\.nstrult;i i)ro(luce(l its own in* 
tcnnrdiiitc tniiiicr lu tilt* sliapt* 
of this 'Wirruvviiy (the Ilaiviinl 
under aiiothor nmno), and also 
made tin: I’ratt and Wliitnev 
engine.^ for Ilie.se. Canada wa.s 
able to ilraw on tlie U.S..\, 




NEW ZEALANDERS IN TRAINING 

A transparent JiaH-modc) of the f,dobe before 
them, these Observers with an Operational 
Traimn^ Unit are beinq mstructed in the 
details of Great Circle navigation and course- 
plotting. Later they will serve in bomber 
squadrons of the R.A.F. 

/Am 


fur Its n.irviinls and Valf's, and for 
sonit' of its tMi^iiin i‘t'(|ujr<‘mctit s. 

I Jtirhi'' its first yrar the ScliMiie under- 
\v<'nt soiiitMiiixlififat ions. Tliouuli some 
An sons Inn] l»(‘cn sent out to Cfinadii 

Indore, t}u* short itge of 
nircnift iit the foil of 
Fntiife in June, IJKt, 
prart iejilly ciii tailed all 
sliijnneiit s. as even Fairev liattlos 
were urgently needetl in tlie British 
lluMfre of war. Though shipments 
were resumed to some extinif later, 
the I >i)tnitiions were forced to rclv 
more on their own imlnstries. 


Rhotlesia 
Added to 
S;hetne 


.A ;:reat clianef was tlie atldition of 
Khod(' la to the Sclieme in Jatutaty, 
I tun. It was arraiiffed that the equi])- 
nient and the majoruty of tin; instructors 
and ptijiils would be sent from the 
Ihiited Kingdom, wliirh would also 
lienr most of the cost. Australia agreed 
to increase her (juota of trainees liv send- 
iiijj; some to receive all their ilviim 
traiiiiiij^ in Hlioflrsia. Tliroc^ sc'liools 
\V(*rr st't up. two b<qn{^ at Salisbury and 
JiulawavfL 

A in traininjf ocuiirrod in 

August, wlicn the iJoard in 

Canada announced that, at tlie request 
of tlie United Kinj^dorn, the elementary 
Hyinji training i>eriod of eight weeks was 
lo be rediieed to seveiij and the radio 
ojjerator-air gunners* period of 21 
weeks was to be cut down to 18 weeks. 
Another niajor change was the increase 
in the lUiiiiber of Canadian schools 
to be establislied —from 01 to 116 . 


StariiiiLi scfon idtertlif" si^ninLT rif tlie 
agreeinrnt in ! )< rtnijl>rn\ \U:V,K an- 
noniK inmnil s fnllowing <"rjch ot lier at 
short intrrvab during I K^lioua^t I tliat 
stuady pr(^gre''S wa-^ lu'iiig marie ; 


hLuUl i ry , 


t'ohrnary. 


Murch. 


A pr il. 


Mav. 


.1 mit‘. 


J Ul V" 


( Irtt iber^ 


November. 


r)<"Ct'mtu r. 


iiitM the 

H'St hMrriM. v-tuHj R,A*E, 

MtUrri .iTui .lirrrieri uTri\ e in 

(‘amhI.a u*- [■ rm'MMiiit ) sl .iU. 

( I ui t 't s fMp ^‘1 to 

I' JmcI ;niil I >f Hus illuntl Airerafl 

ror r I f n i('s in C \ i ? ra 1 1 n . 

'rill Sfboirie 

H a \ . 1 ^\ o^rUiiiijMs wiMi train- 
ing and turii'^ (Hit til'st pilrsts 
enni pli'l (‘I y traiieul since niit- 
im-ak (>( war'. 

f""ir'-t I'anpire Air side ails tn 
t'anada niid Aiistiali* ojurud. 
r ii''^t .A ns* HIS .‘U’l iv'e in 

(Aina (la fifini l’"u^laij(l. 

Pii'st IjaJrli (if trai lines haves an 
I/r,S. in Australia. 

Canada rigiorts tliat 22 schnois 
art in iipcraliMn. and the first 
]nUii]s ent(H an S.hkT.S. 

Se% (HI St'honls in nia^ra- 

linn in Ansfraha. 

Kij st halcli (>( recruitsS coTiqpletos 
traLiiin;; in Rhodes la _ l^'irst 
liafcfi of’ Australians to 

i "ana da . 

J^dl-st r)f‘ piluts ami utlier 

air crew tTained wholly under 
t(i(‘ Schenie arrivi^s in England 
IrufTi Canada. 


'riio iSchcmo inf’arnulu was organized 
innier four Commands : No. 1 in 
Toronto, No. 2 in Winnipeg, No. 3 in 
iMontrral, and No. 4 in Kegina. Ke- 
crnit.s were «*nlisl(*tl into the.se Com- 
mands and underwent their instruction. 


It was in October, 1940, that the first 
pilots e(>inpleti*il tlieir training ; they 
t hen left for Fngland, where they arrived 
iM Dei'finher. Ill October there were 
1.032 ifcrnits uinler training in Canada. 
4’he ])rogress made can be gauged 
by reference to the talile of schools, 
given here liv coiirtesv of “ Canadian 
Avia 1 uui.'' 


EMPIRE* AIR TRAINING SCHEME: 
Details of the Canadian Schools 
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AIR ACES FROM CANADA AND SOUTH AFRICA 
Flight-Lieutenant (later Wing-Cmdr.) John A. Kent, A.FX,, D.F.C, with bar (left), came Irorn 
Winnipeg and commanded a flight in a Polish Fighter Squadron which, by the end of October, 
1940, had destroyed well over loo enemy aircraft. Pilot-Officer Albert G. Lewis, a 23-year-old 
South African, distinguisiied himself in the Battle of Britain by bringing down five enemy machines 
In one day* For this outstanding feat he was awarded the D.F.C. Later his ' bag ' rose to 30 
and in the autumn of 1941 he served with the R.A,F. in Russia. Squadron Leader (later Wing- 
Cmdr.) A G. Malan, another South African who won the D.S.O. and D,FX* with bar, by 

mid- 1941 had shot down 35 German 'planes. 

Phoft/'i^ firifish ()J/fcial : Crown Copyright; AsaocifUed Pre^'tt ; Fox 
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CEYLON 


FROM GOLD COAST, BURMA, AND CEYLON 

Left^ pAintinj; a town name on one of a squadron of bombers 
subscribed for by the Gold Coast. Centre, Squadron Leader 
Tuck, D.S.O., D.F.C. and bar, in a Hurricane of No. 257 
Fighter Squadron, wliich was adopted by Burma. Ceylon 
gave and named the Whitley Bomber seen at right. 


Australia’s sitare was 16,000 pilots 
and air crew by March, 15)43: a ^ood 
beginning was made, and over 4,000 
were in training on November 11, 15)40. 
At the end of the year 12,57G pilot and 
air crew recruits liad been selected for 
training, and also 25,720 staff for main- 
tenance and other ground work. Those 
chosen had been picked from more than 
135,000 applications. By November 
fifteen schools for air crew training were 
in operation out of the forty required, 
and at the end of the year the number 
had risen to twenty. There were also 


;;(>(k 1 a sliow as tlieir brothers In arm.s 
ill rlie Royal Air Force or the Air Forces 
of the dominions. The achievements 
of fighter pilots get more publicity, 
thougli the pilot and every man of the 
crew of a bomlxu' or reconnaissance 
machine have job.s every bit as dangerous 
and .sometimes requiring more skill. 
But inevitably the names of fighter 
pilots become known because of their 
•spectacular deed.s and the easy yard- 
stick of prowess which can be applied — 
the number of enemy aircraft they have 
shot down. 


Some Gifts for the Colonial Air Armada 

Ceyton—Scate Council £375,000 

"TimesofCeylon'' Fund 15.000 

Private df^nations .*. 5^000 £395, C 

Mklsaya^'^StraiK Times '* ) Qan 

•' Straits Echo •' J 227.000 

" Malay Mail " 45,000 272,0 

Cold Coast — Government Gift 100,000 

Government Loan 500,000 

'' Gold Coast Spitfire 

Fund " 15,000 615,0 

Tr|nidmd business men 42*0 

^Ikland lalandi 50,0 

Monf Kong — “ South China \ 

Mornine Post jn * 

Hong Kong ^ 

A . Telegraph ** j 

Benial Residents 40,0 

British Gu1m»— R esidents **• 30,000 

“ Georgetown Fund *' ... 10,000 40,0 

Executive Council *** 20,0 

— Speed the 'Planes Fund " 20i,0 

Jamaica Gleaner " ... 20,0 

Windward lalanda— St. Vincent 
n,. ^ Arrowroot Assn* 5,0 

osngffiAi.hiMaau — Private 

donations 5,0 


£395,000 


272,000 


615,000 

42.000 

50.000 

40.662 

40.000 

40.000 

20.000 
201,003 

20,000 

5,000 


5,000 

£1,745,662 


eleven schools in operation for training 
ground stafT. The air crew schools 
comprised : 2 Initial Training, 8 

E-P.T,S., 2 S.F.T.S., 1 Air Observer, 
1 Radio Operator- Air G.unner, and 1 
Bombing and Gunnery. 

None of the pilots or air crew trained 
tinder the Scheme wad in action up 
to the end of 1940, but there is no 
doubt that they will put up quite as 



EAST INDIA G.AVB FIGHTER 
SQUADRONS 

Out of the moneys raifed by the East India 
Fund two squadrons of Spitfire Fighters were 
purchased for the Royal Air Force. Above 
is the Sergeant Pilot of one aircraft just 
back from a successful combat. 

PAof^* British OfficicU : Copyright 

ISO'i 


With 25 (iei’iiian aircraft to his cre<]it 
thinug the lilitzkrieg in Franco, the 
name of “ Cobber ” Kaiti will be 
remembered in Britain as well as in 
New Zealand. He met his untimely 
death doing farewell aerobatics before 
leaving for Bnglaiid {see 
illus. p. Ol'l] . Then there Dorninion 
was M. T. St. J, Battle, Air Aces 
the South African, who 
received the D.F.C. in February, 1941, 
and a bar to it a month later, when lie 
was credited officially with the liigtiest 
total of 23 machines. A. G. I jL'wis, 
another Soutli African, destroyed .six 
enemy aircraft in one day daring the 
Battle of Britain in September, 15)40, 

But the name which stand.s very Jiigh 
indeed, again a South African, i.s that 
of Wing Commander A. G. Malan of 
No. 74 Squadron. At July, 1911, Malan 
was credited officially with 35 eneniv 
aircraft, as well as numerou.s other.s 
shared or doubtful. He is the first air- 
man in thi.s war to win bars to both his 
D.S.O. and D.F.C. 

No. 1 Fighter Squadron of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force has a proud record 
in the defence of London again.st the 
daylight attacks of 1940 {47 machines in 
four days). Before that at Dunkirk an 
“ All Canadian ” Squadron with (De- 
fiants) had destroyed 28 of the enemy. 

The Australians in Britain are serving 
in many diflerent squadrons of the 
R.A.F., and also operate Sunderland 
flying boats as an R.A.A.P. unit on 
Atlantic patrol {.see illus. pp, 585 and 
1006), In October, 1940, it was an- 
nounced that “ six more Australians 
had been awarded the D.F.C.” The 
Australians,' together with the* South 
African Air Force, have done a great 
deal in the Middle East, particularly 
in Libya and Abyssinia. 
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FRANCE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

We give below two imporliini mcss^igc^ to the unhappy French nation — one* Irom Mr* 
ChurcliiiK broadcast the day before Hitler disclosed to Vicliy the terms on which he 
was prepared to make peace ; the other from Marshal Retain, his apologia for accepting 

the rote of collaborator with the enemy. 


I 



I 
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.Mh. CHOnClirT.T,, IN* A Mi:SS:AGK IJltOATH AST TO TilK FRh^Nt'f! 
pEOrLK* OCTOliKR^l, lUlO: 

I V is F ('hiircliill, who am sfjoaking. Frcnrlunen. — For 
tnoro than thirty yoars in pea re and war T ha%'f nnirfliod 
with you, and I am marciiinK still along the same road* 
'ronigtit I speak to you at your firesides, wlierever yon may 
i>r. or whatever your fortniK^ ;iri% [ repeat the prayei' 
around the louis d'or— Dieu protege la Fra nee 

Here at home in Kn gland under tlie fire of the Bocho we 
do rKd forgot the tti^s aiu] li riles that unite us to France : 
and we are persevering steadfastly and in good heart in the 
eatisc fif‘ lOutfifiean freoch>Tti. - » . 

ilero in Tj^mdon* which Herr Hitler says lie will reduce to 
a.slies, and which lus iieroplano-s are now hum hard iug, our 
pi^oplf are beaiing up unflinchingly. Our Air J^Virco has morr^ 
ttian ludd its own* We arc waiting for tfic lung promised 
invasion. *So are tlie fishes* iiut, of coui-se* this for us is 
only Hie heginniug* Now in IhfO wc have, in spite of occa- 
sional losses, as ever, the command of the seas. In 1041 wc 
nhall liav(' <<jmtnan<l of the air. Remember what this means* 
lif'rr Hitler, wit ft his chars d’as^^aut and oHier meclianical 
wiMiion-, and also by Fifth Column intrigue with traitors, 
has niauag<^d to subjugate for llie lime being most of the 
finest rar»M in Europe^* and his little Italian accomplice is 


stnmgle lo win the victory — wliich we wilt share with you — 
is that, if you caunot helr> us, at hvist you will not hinder us. 
Pre-out I y you will Ik? af>le to weight the arm that strike? for 
you. Hut even now we trust tfiat Frenchmen, wherever 
they may bo, will feel tlteir hearts warmed* and a proud 
blood tingle in their veins when wc have some success in 
the nir or on the sea, or presently —for .that will come— 
upon land. 

Ihuncnihius we shall never stop, never weary, and never 
give iru and that our wdinle people and Empire have vowed 
ves to tlie fjLsk of cleansing Europe from the Na^i 
pestileneu and saving the world from the new Dark Ages, 
Du not imagine, as the German -con trolled wireless tells 
vou, that wc English tliink to take vour ships and Colonies* 
\V e sock to fjcat the life and soul out of nitloi and Hitlerism. 
TJiat alone. Hi at all the time, that to the end* We do not 
covet anything from any nation except tlieir respect* 
fhiod-night, then* Sle<'p to gatfier strength for the morning 
— for the morning will come. Brightly will it shine on the 
brave and true; kindly on all who suffer for the cause; 
glorious upon 1111“ lomhs of heroes* Vive la Fratme. 

Marshal P£:TAtN, in a Broadcast from Lyons, October 
30, 1040 : 



\ 
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trotting along hopeful iy and hungrily, but rather wearily, 
and wry timidly, at ht.s side* TheV. both wisli to carve up 


F :ti':NC'irMRN, a lew days ago 1 had a meeting with the 
(’hancellor of the Iteich. This meeting raised hope 


France and her JCmpire — to one a leg. to another a wing, 
or :ig;iin a part of the breast. Not only the French Empire 
will lif devoured by these two ugly customers. Alsace- 
l.,^jr['aiiie will go orice again under the German yoke, and 
Nice. Savoy and Oorsica^ — Napoleon's rorsic*a— will \>e torn 
from Hie fair realm of Franco, 

Hilt Herr* flitler is not thinking only of stealing other 
pf*{>j>lo's lerr'itoi'ies or flinging gfibbels of them to bt.s little dog. 
I t<dl you truly what you must believe* This evil man, this 
monstrous abortion of hatred and deceit, is resolved on 
nothing h'ss Hian the complete wiping out of tlie French 
nation and the disintegration of its whole life and future. 
By all kinds of si}" and savage means he is plotting and 
working to quench for ever the fountain of characteristic 
Fr^mch culture and French inspiration to the woi'ld. All 
Europts if he has his way, will be reduced to one uniform 
B<jchfdand, to he exploited, pillaged and hull led by liis Nazi 
gailgstCT's, 

France Risks Complete Obliteration 

Y ntT will e.vcuse my speaking Irankly, because this iS not 
the time to mince words. It is not defeat that Franco 
will now be made to siifTer at German hands, but the doom 
of complete obliteration. Army, Navy, Air Force, religion, 
laws* language, culture, institutions, literature, historj", 
tradition — all arc to be effaced by the brute strength of a 
triumphant army and the scientific Ioav cunning of a ruthless 
police force, 

Frenchmen, re*arin your spirits before it is too late. 
Remember how Napoleon said before one of his battles : 
“ The same Prussians who are so boastful today were three 
to one at Jena and nine to one at Montmirail*'* Never will 
I believe that the soul of France is dead, or her place among 


and caused anxiety* 1 owe you an explanation un this 
subject. Slid I an ifiterview was only po.^sible, four months 
after our military defeat, thanks to the dignity of the French 
people in face of their ordeal and thanks to the enormous 
effort towards regeneration wdiich tlicy have made. It Wits 
only iJossil>lc also thanks to the heroism of our sailoi's, the 
energy of our colonial leaders and the loyalty of the natiAre 
populations. France has rallied* 

The first meeting between viclor and vanquished signifies 
the first vindication of our country- It was of my own 
free will that 1 accepted the Fuehrers invitation* I have been 
under no Diclaf^ no pressure from him. Collaboration 
between our two countries was considered* I accepted the 
principles of it. The application will be discussed later. 

To all those who await today the salvation of France, 
I wisli to say that this salvation is first of aU ui our own 
hands* To all those who through well-meant scruples might 
be inclined to deviate from our opintons, I Avish to say that 
the first duty of every Frenchman is to trust* Those who 
doubt, and those who harden their hearts, 1 would remind 
tliat the most praiseworthy reserve and pride, if persisted in 
to excess, are in danger of losing their effcctivencsSi 

He wlio has taken charge of the destiny of BYance has the 
duty of creating the most favourable atmosphere to safe- 
guard the interests of the country. It is with honour, and 
to maintain French unity, a unity of ten centuries, within 
the framework of a constructive activity the new European 
order, that I enter today the path of collaboration. In the 
near future the toad of suffering of our country may thus 
be lightened, the lot of our prboners improved, the burden 
of occupation expenses lessened, the line of demarcation 
may bo rendered more ficxible and the administration and 
provisioning of the territory facilitated* 


the greatest nations of the world lost for ever. 

All these schemes and crimes of Herr Hitler are bringing flliiis collaboration must be sincere* All thought or 

upon him and upon all Avho belong to his system a retribution aggression must be excluded_|roin it. It must conform 

which many of us will live to see* It ivill not be so long. to a patient and deliberate elTort* An armistice, after ^ 

The story is not yet fimshed* We are on his track, and ?o arc is not peace. France has numerous obligations towards the 

our friends acjos? the Atlantic Ocean* If he cannot destroy victor. At any rate she, remains so vereigrip This sovereignty 

us. we will surely destroy him and all h)s gang and their works, imposes upon her the obligation to defend her soU* 

Therefore, have hope and faith* for all will como right. To erase divergences of opinion, to subdue dissensions iJR 

Noav, what is it we ^Qritrsh ask of you in this yiresont hard her colonies — -this is my policy. The Ministers are responsible 

and bitter time? What we ask at this moment in our only to me, and to mo alone. And history shall judge- 
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VICHY AND GERMAN-OCCUPIED FRANCE 
AFTER THE FRENCH ARMISTICE 


Petain's Broadcast on the Peace Negotiations— * Patrie^ Families Travail ' — 
The Vichy Cabinet — Arrest of Fortner Ministers — Conditions in the Occupied 
Region — Germanization of Alsace-Lorraine — Anti- Jew Measures— Laval, the 
‘ Collaborator ’ ; Tortuous Intrigues — He is Dismissed by P^tain 


A 


S between soldiers, and in 
honour ” was the phrase used 
by Marshal Petain in his 
broadcast to his unhappy countrymen 
on June 17 — the broadcast in which he 
gave the news that he had appealed 
to Hitler to discuss means of ending 
hostilities. And he struck the same 
pathetic note on June 25 : “ The 

Government were of the opinion that 
it was their duty to ensure an acceptable 
armistice by making an appeal to the 
honour and reason of the opponent/' 
Scrupulous, high-minded, with an 
tmtarnished reputation as man and 
officer, the aged Marshal was apparently 
ingenuous enough still to believe that 
an honourable peace was possible with 
one for whom honour had no meaning, 
whose promises were snares laid for the 
unwary, whose solemn word was given 
only to be broken at the hrst favourable 
opportunity. 

Some two months later, still dispirited 
and hardly less submissive, Marshal 
P4tain was telling the French people 
that the virtue they most needed was 

patience. He was fully 
convinced that the 
defeat of France was 
due to an inadequate 
and lax government, unable to guide 
the people who were tliemselves 
given to the pursuit of pleasure and 
self-interest. Ho formulated a “ new 
order," the principles of which he set 
forth in a statement under the title 
“ La Politique Sociale de 1' Avenir," 
which was published in the " Revue des 
Deux Mondcs " for September 15, and 
widely reprinted in the local newspapers 
of non-occupied France. 

A strong State, he *^maintained, was 
an indispensable factor in good govern- 
ment, and it was his intention to 
build one 


POtaln 

Counsels 

Patience 


** on tho ruins of tho monstrous and flabby 
State which collapsed under the weight of 
it# waaknoseea and mistakes moro than under 
the blows of the enemy. ... In the new 
order which wo are setting up the faifiily 
will be honoured, protected, aided. . . . 
When our young men and our young women 
enter life wo shall not mislead them with 
lofty etatemonte and illusory hopes. Wo 
■ball teach them to open their eyea to rcatlty. 

*' We shall tell them that it Is fine to be 
fboe ) but that real * Ltlberty * can be attained 
only in the shelter of a protecting authority 


which tlicy must respect and ol)oy. . . . We 
shall rocopnizc their riglit to work — not, 
however, at any occupation tliey may choose, 
for in this domain freedom of choice will 
be limited within the possibilities of the 
economic situation and the demands of 
national interest. Wo shall then tell them 
that * Equality ’ is a beautiful thing on 
certain planes and within certain limits ; 
hut that, if men are equal in the face of 
deatli. if they are equal before God, if it is 
tl»e business of civilized society to make tliem 
equal before the law and to give them an 
equal chance in life, these different kinds of 
equality must be fitted into a rational 



. SPECIOUS PROPAGANDA IN 
OCCUPIED FRANCE 

In order to cut down the military expense of 
occnipation and to forestall discontent that 
might lead to revolt, the Nazis tried to 
quieten the unhappy French by the use of 
posters such as this. It reads : ' Make 

Friends with the German soldier. ‘ . 


hierarchy, based upon diversity of functions 
and merits and regulated for the common 
good. 

“ Finally, wo shall tell them that ‘ Frater- 
nity ' U a magnifleent ideal, but that in the 
state of nature to which we here have fallen 
there can bo true fraternity only in natural 
groups such as the family, the city and the 
Fatherland. . , , IdberalLsm, capitatlsm and 
collectivism arc foreign products imported 
into France. France, restored to herself, 
rejects them quite naturally. . , . When she 
examines the principles which mode her 
enemies victorious, she is surprised to 
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recognize in all of them a little of Jier owji 
self, licr purest and most nutliciitic tradition. 
. . . Wc find little trouble in accept inp the 
National Socialist idea of primacy of labour, 
and of its ^seiitial reality in contrast witli 
tho fiction of monetary tokens, because it Is 
part of our national lieritagc/' 


Machinations 
of Otto 
Abetz 


So in.stead of Liberte, Egalite, 
Fraternite, the French youth were 
now taught the trinity : 

Patrie, Famille, Travail. 

Thus Petain the 
idealist. But for him, 
also, much patience wa.s necessary. 
He was still hoping that his Government 
might be allowed to go back to Paris, 
there to counter the intrigues fostered 
by Otto Abetz, former spy and now 
Hitler’s representative in the occupied 
capital. But his requests were either 
ignored, or he was told to wait a little 
longer. Meanwhile, he did not dare 
to offend the conquerors in any "way, 
lest they should vengeful ly extend the 


zone of occupation and make the lot of 
the 1,800,000 prisoners of war yet more 
intolerable. 


On September 6 Vichy liad announced 
a reorganization of the French Cabinet 
which took office in July. Among the 
new members were General Huntziger, 
who succeeded General Weygand a.s 
Minister of War ; M. Rene Belin, who 
took over the important position of 
Minister of Industry and Labour ; and 
M. Peyrouton, who became Minister of 
the Interior. M. Laval, the Deputy 
Premier, and Admiral Darlan, Minister 
of Marine, who were later to play .so 
ignoble a part in the dc.spoilmg of 
France, strengthened their grip on the 
posts they held. 

The general aim of the reshuffle 
appeared to be to get rid of Ministers 
who had shown themselves more desirous 
of promoting relations with Mussolini 
and Franco — ’aimed at the formation of 
a " Latin bloc " — ^than setting about 
active cooperation with Hitler in his 
“ New Order.” General Weygand was 
sent to North Africa, charged with the 
suppression of the anti -Axis spirit, which 
showed signs of spreading northwards 
from the equatorial colonies that had 
rallied to the standard of Free France. 


Pressure by Germany led to the 
arrests on September 8 of Gamelin, 






GERMANIZATION CF FRANCE’S LOST PROVINCES 

^ 1940, the Germans expelled more than a hundred thousand French people from 
me. them the option of transfer to Poland or to unoccupied France, 

le of the refugees trying to find places on a tram to France^ Rights I^arshal Retain 
greets young refugees on arrival at Lyons. 

J V# oto.s , K. S * - 1 , ; . I .Srifir 1 


Dahulicr and Reynand, and thoir -in- 
('urc.vration in llu* (diateau dt; Chaz<‘roii, 
Shortly afterwards tin* Journal 
Ollieie'l " published a deeree-law utnler 
\vhi<‘h p('rson,s who were eonsidered to 
be ■■ datifzerous to publie security and 
national defence'’ could, by decision of 
local Prefects, be administratively 
interned.” This was followed by the 
first of many such intc'rnments -that of 
L«;on Kliim, the Socialist leader, wlio 
was also sent to the 
Chateau of ('hazeron to j ^ , 

await trial. pondanee d 

A n o t h e r (1 c r ni a n- ecrlre en d' 
inspired measure was ATTEN 

introduced when Vichy 
decided to create a court- 
martial under a Pro.sident 

and four ]ud^?es which, 

independinitly of the 

Supreme Court at Riom, 

was empowered to deal 

with crimes ” threatening de 

the unity and security of 

the State ” which, by nouvelles, 

their nature, would not V 


loiii'(U‘ e.xercisc authority in tlieir re- 
sp(‘ctive countries, whicli are occupied 
by German armed forces, ami who 
an*, no longer resident therein.” As 
a beginning, relations were broken oft 
with the Netherlands. 

Meanwhile, M. Bouthillier, the Min- 
ister of Finance, stated on September 
13 that maintenance of the German 
army of occupation would co.st the 
Freirch 400,000,000 franc.s (20,000,000 


Apres avoir complete cette carte strictement reservee a Ja corres- 
pondanee d’ordre familial, biffer lea indications inutllos. — Ne rien 
ecrlre cn dehors des llgnes. 

ATTENTION, — Toute carte dost le Ubelle ne sera pas unlque- 
ment d*ordre familial ne sera pai achemioee et sera probablement 
detruite. 


le 194.. 

. en bonne sante •• fatigue 

l^gferement, gravement malade, blesse, 

tu6 prisonnier. 

decede sans nouvelles. 

La famine va bien. 

besoin de provisions d'argent. 


murks) a day, jjavahle as from June 23, 
when the Armistice came into force. 

The population received this news in 
apathetic silence. Still bewildered by 
the disaster of overwhelming defeat, 
cowed by the ruthless pillaging of 
their cities and homesteads, harassed 
by restrictions, prohibitions and 
penalties, the bulk of the people were 
more concerned with the immediate 
problem of getting enough to eat. 

Foodstuffs were running 

■; 1 very short. The Govern- 

^ ment gave a number^ of 

* reasons for this, including 

t ^ the destruction and de- 

pas unique- 

robabiement terioratioii of crops ana 

livestock in the war zone, 

the poor harvest in non- 

fatieuC occupied France, the 

lade, blesse. spread of foot-and-mouth 

prisonnier. disease in certain 

IS nouvelles. o,nd a very much de- 

. . . va bien. creased production o 

. . d'argent,' milk ; they did not ni®n- 


nouvelles, bagages est de retour i tion the real reason—— _ ® 

travallle a . va entrar the epuntry was being 

I'ecole de a etc recu drained by the Nazis. 

■ ■ after a le was announced, that 


need lengthy invest, ga- . announced that 

tences of imprisonment ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ fba 


and even the death 
penalty. 

In a still further at- 
tempt to propitiate Berlin 
and Rome, Marshal 
Retain decided to sever 
diplomatic relations with 
Governments “ who no 


Affectueuses pensees. Baisers. 


Signature, 


FROM OCCUPIED FRANCE TO THE UNOCCUPIED ZONE 

The only means of communication permitted by the Germans between that part 
of France which they occupied and the regions still nominally free was the 
postcard seen here. Unwanted phrases could be deleted, but nothing might be 
added. The card v/as sold in French Post Offices for 90 centimes. 

Courlemj oj " Datl^ Teletfraph " 
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rations throughout the 

entire country would be as 

follows : meat, 12i oz. a 
week ; cheese, 1| * 

week ; fats, 3 J oz. a week , 
bread, 12i oz. a day; 
sugar 17 i oz. a ; 

rice (only for children), <i j 














Fie r re Laval ^ rirch-intTjj.^uer 


INTRIGUES OF LAVAI 


On December 1910, Marshal Petain 
startled France by hjs broadcast 
announcement that Laval had been 
disrmssed from the Cabinet and re- 
placed as Foreign Minister by 
Flandin ; tlie Act o( Constitution by 
which Petal n had appointed Laval as 
his own successor was cancelled. 
Laval, so it was said, had plani^ed to 
overthrow the Vicliy Government ; it 
was known lliat he worked tevenshly 
for more active ‘ collaboration * with 
the Naz's, Ferdinand de Brinon^ his 
intimate friend, had been appointed 
* French Ambasador ' to the Nazis at 
Paris on November 4, Otto Abetz^ 
Hitler^a representative in Parts, had 
fostered LavaPs traitorous intrigues. 
General Mi'ucime Weygand wai sent to 
North Africa in September to check an 
incipient anti-Axis trend there. 


Ferdinand de Bnnon, Ambassador in Paris. 


IC.X.A . ; A J*rrMx ; [Vt*Ic H tfrld 


General Maxime Weygand. 
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MEMORIES OF THE ‘ MELANCHOLY ACTION ’ AT ORAN 

On December 4, 1940, Marshal Petain with Admiral Darlan visited the battleship ‘Strasbourg’ 
in Toulon harbour, and is here seen addressing officers who took part in the action at Dakar 
on July 4, 1940 As related in Chapter 105, the ' Strasbourg ’ evaded British warships and 
slipped away from Mers-el-Kebir. Though pursued by aircraft she was able to reach Toulon. 

.1 .i.vriC l‘rr./i\ 


OX. a month. Stta fishinK was difficult 
hccau.<e of mines and submarines in 
the MeditiMTsinean, and for weeks fish 
was uiioljtJii liable even at port.s, and 
rarely reacherl inland towns, No 
fnrttier -supplie.s of coffee or rice were 
eiiterin'r France. Toilet soap was 
manufactured only in extremely small 
(j 11 antities, with a fat content of 30 per 
cent as against the former 72 per cent, 
and the tiny allowance of about 4 oz. 
|)er [lersoii per month was reported to 
be endangering liealth. 

lOven more ili.stiirbing than the food 
rationing wa.s the prospect of a coal 
famine in the winter, Germany was in 
P j ' control of the principal 

. coal mines, all situated 

Shortage in . . . 

France occupied zone, 

while the twenty million 
or so tons formerly imported from 
Kngland, Poland and ehsewhere were 
naturally no longer available. So dark 
indeed was the economic outlook that 
Marshal Petain later broadcast an appeal 
for contributions to a “ winter help ” 
campaign modelled on the German 
“ Winterhilfe.” 

Mr. Lloyd Lehrbos, an American 
journalist who returned to New York 
in October after three months in France 
ob.serving life under the Vichy Govern- 
ment, reported (according to “ The 


Times ”) that ** unoccupied France i.s 
living on beds of thorns and short 
rations, mournijig for lier dead and her 
past glory, and dreading every hour 
of the future.” 

He found the people shocked into a 
stupor by the war, with only a faint 
hope of the nation’s resurrection unless 
Germany were defeated. They were still 
too shocked, he wrote, to foresee 
“ whether France will some day again 
be a free nation, or be ruled by a 
dictator, or degenerate into a German 
colony. Their immediate concern is 
whether they will starve or freeze to 
death this winter. . . . While the 

average Frenchman in good health will 
probably survive the winter . . . there 
is considerable apprehension concern- 
ing infants and children.” 

Letters, somehow smuggled to French 
people in America from relations and 
friends at home, told the same grim 
tale. 

“ People fight eikch other st^^nding in the 
queue for they are so impatient 

and so iiungryi This Is not a wise thing to 
do, as we are watched by the Germans*” 

'‘At Hi's!, we found t lie inhabitants sur- 
prised by the politeness and restraint of the 
Germans in the occupied territory* We did 
not realize that this was ti command per- 
formance, Many of \i% thought business 
would begin again, and believed in Franco- 


Ciermun collaboration. The systematic pil- 
lage whicli the Germans undertook when they 
introduced a monetary system of one mark 
having the value of 2U francs opened every- 
body's (‘yes,” 

" Trucks which nightly move furniture 
from the most beautiful apartments in Paris, 
bring back Gorman himilicS who settle here 
en masse. We understand that these Ger- 
mans liave fled from the bombardment the 
*R.A,P, inflicts on Germany, which they 
cannot stand. . , , Apart from the families 
that come here temporarily because of the 
raids, there are a great number whom 
Germany installs in Northern France for the 
purpose of Nazifying the country* They 
iiandlc the whole thing as a colonization 
project, and tlu’V are hated.” 

In Alsace-Lorraine Germamzation of 
the population was well under way. 
Over 100,000 French-speaking people 
had becii deported from Lorraine, and 
similar exile was being enforced on 
French-speaking Alsatians, while Ger- 
man families were brought in from the 
over- populated Saar and Ruhr regions 
to occupy the homes and farms which 
the French had been forced to abandon. 

The German authorities had evidently 
decided that Metz was to become an 
important city in the Reich, and an 
extensive rebuilding programme w^*! 
announced. This included a central Via 
Triumphalis 120 feet wide, to be 
flanked by monumental buildings in 
the new architectural style favoured by 
Hitler. New motor highways encircling 
the entire city would link it with the 
Reichs- Autobahn from Germany. 

^Throughout Alsace - Lorraine oil 
persons with French -surnames who 
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WIlliN MANSHAL PFrAIN VlSliUiy MARSlilUM^ 

Tlioiigh Tt^tdifi behind and to the right ol whom can be seen the enigmatic Adnuial Dari 
pass lor a tun^nHuous welcome when he visited Marseilles in December^ J940, a closer scrutiny 
tnany wjio did not give the qiiasi-Na^i salute. Sonv^ indeed, stood with iialf-bowed head as if ^ 

by the dreadful calamity tliat had befallen their beloved country 









FutiiHled in 1920, the South African Air Force already held a liigti repute 
rainp.u^^n of i9.;.;-4i, Afrikaner airmen came into their own. Above, 
case a converted Junkers air-liner purchased by the Union before the 

infrequent scene on the Kenya border at this time a w 
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FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH CAME THE EMPIRE’S 


WARPLANES 

Generous contributions kom every part of the Bntjsh Coninionwealth purchased many additional aircraft fo 
R,A.F., often amounting lo a complete squadron from one source alone. Here, bomber crews of the Jamaica Squ^ 
are being ' briefed ' for an operation (see also illus, p. 1388;, and below, Rhodesian ground staff checking o 
fighter of the Natal Squadron. Freely translated, the Zulu motto of this unit reads ' On Ahead ! ' 
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were not being deported were required 
to Germanize them, and an order was 
given that henceforth all inscriptions, 
even on tombstones, must be in German. 

On November 14 the Vichy Govern- 
ment issued a protest to the German 
Armistice Commission against this 
wholesale expulsion from Alsace- 
Lorraine, for the hunted population, 
being given the choice between de- 
portation to Poland and transfer to 
non-occupied Prance, naturally chose 
the latter, and were arriving there at 
the rate of some five or seven train- 
loads a day. Berlin coldly replied that 
the expulsions were “ logical ” and 
“ merely another step in the precise 
delineation of national boundaries.” 
In addition to this enormous influx 
of French families into a region which 
could barely sustain its own inhabitants, 
some 10,000 German Jews, driven from 
the Rhineland and the Palatinate, also 
arrived in the south of France.. 

Vichy was fast adopting Hitler's 
methods in dealing with lier own Jewisli 
nationals. By a statute of October 18 
all Jews were banned from administra- 
tive and governmental 
posts, from the teach- 
ing profession, from the 
armed services, and 
from executive positions in enterpri.ses 
receiving State subsidies, the only ex- 
ceptions being for Jews who fought in 
the last war, or were mentioned in dis- 
patches in the present war, or who were 
recipients of the Legion d’Honneur or 
the Mddaillc Militaire. Jews were pro- 
hibited from being editors of news- 
papers, reviews or nows agencies (except 
scientific publications), directors of 
theatres or film companies, stage mana- 
gers, cinema producers or scenario 
writers, and from being connected with 
the radio. Jewish officials affected were 
required to cease enlployroent within 
two months, with the exception of those 


Anti- 

Jewlsh 

Measures 


‘COLLABORATION ♦ AND THE ‘RECONSTRUCTION OF PEACE’ 

On October 1940, Pierre Laval (top, right) met Hitler in Paris and is here seen shaking hands 
with the Fuehrer, Two days later there was an interview between Hitler and Marshal Petain 
(lower photograph) in Occupied France ; between them is the interpreter Schmitt and beliind 
Hitler is Hibbenlrop, Of tlie ‘second meeting it was announced that the two principals examined 
the means of reconstructing peace in Europe. (See text, page 1404,) 


the Rothschild family, who fled from 
France after the Armistice, were de- 
nationalized and deprived of their 
fortunes by the Vichy Goveriiinent. 
Other individuals who suffered similarly 
\vere the well-known journalists, ** Per- 
tinax” (M. Andre Gcraud) and Mme. 
Genevieve Tabouis. 

All Jews and foreigners were pro- 
hibited from crossing the boundary 
between occupied and non-occupied 
France, and any communication be- 
tween French people in the two zones 
was extremely difficult. Transport 
broke down more and more, and eventu- 
ally consisted simply of the steady 
drain of goods into German-occupied 
territory. On October 6 a restricted 
form of correspondence was autliorized. 
This consisted of “ familiales," stereo- 
typed postcards * containing a few' 


they bi'oke spirit of t h(*h' own pei>[)lo 
a. fli'st step tow.U'd.s ttiem into a 

St Jilts machine. The tleli berate manner in 
which those j»laiis are heiri^^ earri'**! is 

oviilent every thiy, Insteail of ^ranr/ang, 
the (fcrman authorities obstruct. 

Jiave tioiits nottiing to improve the lot of tJji^ 
defeateti French ^ and where they claim to 
have done so lliey liavo tm^ned wliat secrnctl 
at first to be a conce.ssion into a disadvanlJigi^. 
. . . The whole indnsti'y f)f tht‘ country, 
from the log: factories in Ibii-Ls aiid lin suinirhs 
to tlie fiinalle.st COimlry repair sho|i, is coni- 
)>lelely pafaly.sefl/' 

■i 

Of ilarslial Petain's supporters some, 
honest men like lumself, believed that 
France’s only liopc lay in mental and 
moral regeneration, as set forth in his 
own programme. Others, formerly men 
of wealth and influence, hoped that by 
upholding the recognized Government, 
or at least giving it lip service, they might 
save something for theimclves out of 


who had rendorod 
special services to 
literature, science 
or art, who miglit 
obtain c.vemp- 
t i 0 n . M. He nri 
Bergson, the 
greatest living 
French philoso- 
pher, but a -Tew, 
refused e x e rn p - 
tion and resigned 
from hi.s profes- 
.sorial chair at the 
College de France. 
Five members of 


|)rinte<l sente.iioes, wliiifli r‘r>n.st itnl cd tin: 
only inetlutil of sending news of one 
member of the faitiily to atiothei-. hater 
it was announcefl that not more tlian 
100 letters a day would be allowed to 
pass into the occupied zone from 
Vichy France. \ complete l>an on 
pliotograpliy (except by Germans) was 
imposed in the occupied areas. 

'' Tlio (iiu-nums have divltltnl I lit' n unit ry 
into two zuiuhs,'' wroti> Me, P, d. Pliilip, 
former correspond cut in VarU of t lie ” New 
York riiiicri/' and jireveuted roinmuriUM- 
lion lictween thoni so tliat they can inereast^ 
that sense of Impofenre amon^ (lie peopb; 
which is cssei^tial to their plan. Tliey 
seokirij? to hVc^akMho spirit tlie Fnmclj i\^ 
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FRENCH CHILDREN LEARN PETAIN’S NEW MOTTO 
Discardiin; the historic motto of the French Republic, which in the past had urged on citizens to 
splendid endeavour, Marshal Pitain in, September, 1940, substituted' that of 'Patrie, Famille, 
Travail Fatherland, Family, Work. Here a teacher in a village school is impressing the new 

motto on her pupils. 
f’/iritn, “ Xeiii’ York Tinifu " 


the wreck. Tlie bulk of tlie popultition 
actiuie.seed in the Viclty regime, partly 
because the ilarshal still coniniaiuled 
the re.«pect and trust of his jieople, but 
also becau.se they were overpowered by 
a sense of Hitler’s invincible might. 

Nev'orthele.ss, as the year advanced, 
a changed attitude began to make itself 
felt, Xew.s from outside filtered into 
the country. More people evaded the 
frontier guards and slipped into France 
from Ih'lginm, IIollaiKl and elsewhere. 
Although British broadcast.s suffered 
from jamming, and the jienalties for 
listening-in were very severe, many 
peoifle contrived to do .so, and secretly 
passed on to others what tliey learned. 
Frenchmen who managed to escape 
from the country told of a new spirit of 
sympathy towards the British, wliose 
lieurtening resistance roused a flicker of 
hope amidst the general disillusionment. 
In Pari.s two partie.s were said to be 
arising — the Angloj)hilc and the Anglo- 
phobe. Tlic former prayed that “ les 
Anglai.s ” would win ; the prayer of the 
latter was that “ ce,s cochons d’ Anglais ” 
would win. 

When, ill October, Hitler made 
known to Vichy the price of peace, 
Petain became immersed in a great 
struggle witli members of his Cabinet 
who, for their own aggrandizement, 
were ready to betray their country and 


virtUtally hand her over to the enemy. 
On October 22 the German radio 
announced that a meeting had taken 
place that day between Hitler, Ribben- 
trop and Laval. Ituniour was busy, and 
Vichy found it necessary to is.sue an 
emphatic denial that Laval had gone to 
Paris to negotiate a declaration of war 
by France against Great Britain. Two 
<lays later Hitler and Petain, attended 
by Ribbentrop and Laval, had an 
interview in French-occupicrl terri- 
tory, at w'hicHi — it was announced on 
October 25 — “ tlie two chiefs proceeded 
to a general examination and in par- 
ticular to the means of reconstructing 
peace in Europe. Agreement in prin- 
ciple on collaboration was reached." 

The general scope of the German 
peace terms had leaked out through 
neutral countries, and it was fairly well 
e.stablished that they included the 
cc.ssion of vast territories at home and 
abroad ; Alsace-Lorraine to Germany ; 
the Froricli Alps, Tunisia and other 
Mediterranean territories to Italy ; a 
slice of Morocco to Spain (it being 
assumed that she would join the Axis) ; 
and Indo-China to Japan. Then the 
occu]3ied zone in France would be 
extended ; all French possessions over- 
seas were to be included in a German- 
Italian mandate “ in collaboration with 
the French ” ; control of the Frencji 
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1'k‘ct \v<'iuld pa.ss to Germany; and 
right.s would he accorded Germany in 
Fiencli ports and aerodromes. 

iSmall wonder that Petain and some 
of hi.'^ inilitaiy staff stood out against 
siu’h di.dionourable terms. King George 

sent a message to the 

^larshal, encouraging * * 

bim to resist the Gcr- 

man demands and ex- ppea 


pressing sympathy for the French people, 
ami Mr. Churchill, on October 21, issued 
a dramatic broadcast — “ C’est moij 
Churchill " — which, in its English ver- 
sion, appears in page 1394. Further- 
more, a warning Note from President 
Roosevelt was handed to the French 
Ainba.ssador in Washington to the effect 
that military collaboration with the 
Axis Powers might precipitate the 
occupation of Martinique and French 
Guiana by the United States. 

On October 28 Laval became Foreign 
Minister in the place of Baudouin, the 
last of the War Cabinet Ministers. 
After an emergency meeting at Vichy 
Laval departed on another pilgrimage 



‘WE’LL BEAT THEM YET’ 

Not all Frenchmen lost heart during the 
months following the French collapse, and 
there were many subtle ways in which 
stalwarts managed to show their determina- 
tion. A label ‘ On les aura ’ was sometini*® 
affixed to a bottle, as shown here. 

Photo, " Daily Mirror ” 

to Paris, where he was later joined by 
General Huutziger, Minister of War, in 
conferences with the Nazi leaders. 

Meanwhile, the French newspapers 
were urging people to have confidence 
in Marshal Petain " for the future 
of Europe.” Lavars newspaper, ‘'R 0 
Moniteur," asserted that France’s only 
hope was to cooperate with Germany. 
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Tlie Ma^niot torts proved ot j'ff'.'it interest 
to the C’rermaris, some oi whom ;ir'* sf-^^n 
(left) in one of tlie tunnels ; at the foot of 
the pnt^e rrenctiinen are rcrnovirif^ tiarhed 
w'ire entanglements fromtfie fortress repjon. 
Centre, left, tlic Nazi traffic control on tln^ 
border between Occupied an cl UiH>crupic> ! 
France ; rijtht, drnwin^^^ off oil at a fi 

depot, for dispatch to Germany. 
rhnfo.?^ Ttinr‘i " ■ h\X.A. 
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Luval 

and 

Darlan 


'"All other ways, advocated by agitators, 
blind men or traitors, lead only to a 
dramatic dead end.” 

Laval, now openly anti -British and 
as ainbitiou.s as he was unscrupulous, 
wa.s doint; everything he could to hasten 
a settlement with Germany, and was 

said to have at anv 
rate the partial sup- 
port of ]i)arlan. It was 
thought that Petain. 
in his oonvcr.sation.s with Hitler, had 
succeeded in having the original de- 
mands modified, Xovertlicless, he hesi- 
tated. and it was not until October 
30 that he broadcast again to the 
Frencli peojile (.scft page 1391), and, 
ill wliat amounted to an apology for 
accejitiiig the principle of Hitler's 
"■ New Order,” hinted at the condition.s 
which had been used as lovers to bring 
about Ills acquie.soence. ” In the near 
future the load of suffering of our coun- 
try may be lightened, the lot of our 
piisoiiers improved, the burden of 
occupation expcn.ses les.sened, the line 
of ilemarcation may be rendered more 
flexible, and the administration and. 
provisioning of the territory facilitated.” 

The problem of the 1,800,000 French 
prisoners was, indeed, one of the most 
tormenting he Lad to face. A great 
number of tlie.se unfortunates had been 



BACK TO COMPARATIVE 
FREEDOM 


The enormous number of French prisoners 
in German hands gave the Nazis a lover in 
bargaining with Vichy, and only a few of 
the unhappy captives were freed, despite 
PiUin’s concessions* Here some of the 
wounded prisoners first released are seen 
arriving in Vichy (October, 1940) from 

the occupied region* 

Photo f Planet NtW6 



BROKEN BRIDGES FAILED TO HALT THE ENEMY 


The Montlouis bridge over the Loire near Tours v/as temporarily repaired by the Germans, who 
built timber structures ' over the broken spans ; here French workmen are rebuilding the 
masonr7. The destruction seems to have been half-hearted, for most of the spans are intact 

Pkoto^ Planet Newa 


transported to the Reich. All were 
forced to work for Germany, with barely 
enough food to keep body and soul 
together. Hitler, it was suggested, had 
deliberately resolved on the reduction 
of the French population — and hence 
of France herself — to an incontestably 
subordinate place in the Huropean 
family, by holding indefinitely a large 
proportion of the younger men, and 
this abominable intention might well 
have been used to blackmail Petain into 
considering terms against which he 
might otherwise have set his face. 
But on two points he would seem to 
have refused to give way, namely, 
declaring war now or at any time on 
Great Britain, and the handing over to 
the Germans of the French Fleet. 

On November 4 M. Fernand de 
Brinon, an intimate friend of Laval, 
was appointed representative of the 
Vichy Government to the German 
authorities in Paris, with the title of 
“ French Ambassador.” Laval, still 
hurrying to and fro between the 
obdurate old Marshal at Vichy and the 
Nazi chiefs, including Goering, in Paris, 
took de Brinon with him on November 
22 for new conversations. Two days 
later Laval warned the French press 
that greater efEorts must be made 
towards collaboration with Germany, 
and announced that eleven newspapers 
had been suspended for from one to 
three days for publishing details of 
British raids on Le Havre, 

But relations continued to be tense 
between Vichy and Paris, and also, 
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within the French Cabinet, between 
Petain and Laval with his satellite 
Darlan, until on December 14 the 
Marshal broadcast the startling an- 
nouncement that he had dismissed 
Laval from his Cabinet, replacing him as 
Foreign Minister by M. Flandin, and 
that the Constitutional Act which 
nominated Laval as his own successor 
was cancelled, “ It is for high reasons 
of internal policy that I have taken 
this decision,” he said. Immediately 
afterwards an announcer declared that 
Marshal Petain had informed Hitler of 
the change in a message in which he 
said that M. Flandin seemed to him 
better able to pursue a policy of rap- 
prochement between Germany and 
France with the support of public 
opinion. 

According to dispatches from Berne, 
Laval had planned to overthrow the 
Vichy Government, which was showing 
itself unexpectedly critical of the Ger- 
man demands. But, part of his plot for 
a coup d’etat was accidentally revealed 
at a Cabinet meeting on December 13. 
There was a heated scene, during which 
Laval threatened violence to the 
aged Marshal, was arrested by the 
guards, and carried ofi to share tem- 
porarily the imprisonment of Daladier, 
Gamelin and Eeynaud. 

Whether these details of the dramatic 
eclipse of Laval are true or not, the 
rupture took place and Petain became 
once again the real leader of fmo 
Government in its struggle for the 
soul — and body — of France. 


Chapter 134 

MERCHANT SHIPPING AT THE END OF 1940 
MAINTAINING VITAL ATLANTIC SUPPLIES 

Casualties in the First Six Months— Shipping Tonnage Declines : How the 
Situation Was Met — America's Shipbuilding Drive— The Convoy Escort 
Problem— Ships for Britain from the U.S, Laid-up Fleet— Tramp Shipping 
From Greece— Supplying the Middle East Forces— Loss of the ‘ Empress of 
Britain'— Polish Ships Escape from Dakar— First American Ship Sunk— 

* Laurent ic' and 'Patroclus' Torpedoed —Tragedy of the * Western Prince' 


I T is no exaggeration to say that, but 
for the courage, endurance and 
sacrifice of her seamen, the war 
effort of Britain might well have been 
paralysed before the end of 1940 by 
want of food for the population and 
raw materials for industry. With the 
intensification of the air raids in the 
autumn of 1940 popular concern was 
directed less to the work of the seamen, 
and it was fitting, therefore, that in 
October the Ministry of Shipping shoidd 
correct a .curious anomaly of official 
procedure by • publishing for the first 
. time casualty lists of officers and men of 
the Merchant Navy, Unlike soldiers, air- 
men and civilians, these men (including 
Indians and Chinese and the nationals 
of other friendly countries) had con- 
tinuously from the first day of war been 
facing the barbarous fury of the Nazis — 
manifested in torpedoes fired without 
warning, mines sown indiscriminately, 
shells from the lurking raider, and 
other like perils. The first casualty list 
was a reminder of the nation’s debt. 

Issued on October 16, the list covered 
roughly the first six months of the 
war and contained the names of 917 


members of the Merchant Navy and In the following three months there 
Fishing Fleets ; it was made up of 45 was a progressive decline, the December 
masters and skippers, 192 deck and total actually being 100, OCK) tons less 
engine room officers, 19. radio officers than that forOctober. The average, how- 
and 661 men. The First Lord of the ever, for these three months still repre- 
Admiralty later announced that in the sented an annual loss of 4,500,000 tons 
first year of the war the figures for crews gross against an annual launching 
and passengers lost and saved were capacity of British shipyards (at that 

approximately : 3,327 lost, 15,635 saved, time) of under 1,000,000 tons. In the 

and 1,100 taken prisoner or interned. six-month period June to November 
It is pointed out in- Chapter 117 (page the losses corresponded to an annual 
1228) how in the autumn of 1940 the rate of over 5,000,000 tons — ^nearly six 
prospects of the shipping situation were times the tonnage launched annually 
regarded as disturbing, owing to the during the five pre-war years by Great 
continued, high rate of loss and the Britain, the British Empire and the 
consequent gap between the destruction United States together. It was obvious 

and production of tonnage. The Sep- that such a situation could not continue 

tember losses of British, Allied and for long without the most serious 

neutral tonnage had reached the highest repercussions on Britain’s production 
total of the war with the exception of and fighting capacity. 

June, 1940, when many of the vessels Fortunately the British Government 
sunk had been engaged in naval oper- had awakened to the seriousness of the 
ations during the evacuation of the situation. Judging by the pronounce- 

B.E.F, from France. ments of Ministers and Government 

+ 

WHERE AMERICA BUILT SHIPS FOR BRITAIN 
As part of the U.S.A, programme of shipbuilding for the Allies a shipyard was constructed at 
South Portlandj Maine, on a novel principle: the ships were to be built in basins below sea level'p 
and to be * launched ' by letting in water from the seaward end Below, excavating for 'the 
basins in March, 1941. Photo, Assoobated PresA 
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LAID-UP MERCHANT SHIPS MADE AVAILABLE TO THE ALLIES 
After the close of the First Great War hundreds of ships owned by the United States Maritime 
Commission were laid up in various American harbours, where most of them remained until 
mid- 1940 . These ships were then made available for sale to or charter by Britain and her Allies. 

Above, some of the ‘ forgotten fleet/ 

Photo, Topical Press 


officials there had undoubtedly existed 
an insufficient appreciation of the 
fact that the keystone of the fighting 
power of an island such as Britain must 
be its Merchant Navy. 

As is usually the case in a sudden 
awakening to a developing situation, 
there was a tendency at first to distort 
the perspective. Thus Mr. Arthur 

Greenwood declared in 
British House of Corn- 

Shipping mens that the shipping 
Position position was “much 

like that of April, 1917.*’ In reality, 
not only was the actual tonnage sunk 
less than that of the worst period 
of 1917 by about 40 per cent, but 
the shipping position in terms of 
importing capacity was in no way com- 
parable. Whereas in the spring of 1917 
a marked shortage of ships had pro- 
duced a serious crisis, there was no real 
shortage in the autumn and winter of 
1940. Indeed, the net British losses, 
after taking account of new building, 
captures and purchases, amounted to 
only about 3 per cent of the British 
tonnage owned at the outbreak of the 
war, excluding the huge shipping 
resources of our Allies. There were 
other points of difference. In the former 
war the building of merchant ships had 


been grossly neglected until a crisis 
was reached ; no such error of policy 
was committed in 1939 and 1940. In 
1917 the solution was found in the 
adoption of the convoy system ; in the 
Second Great War the convoy system 
had been brought into operation imme- 
diately on the outbreak of hostilities, 
but for one reason or another had been 
proved insufficient. The problem in 
1940 was not that a shortage of ships 
existed but that means had to be found 
to prevent a potential shortage. 

In the absence of some new develop- 
ment of strategy two main courses had 
to be followed in combination : the 
creation of a vastly increased shipbuild- 




ing replacement capacity and the 
strengthening of protective naval and 
aerial escorts. A subsidiary but impor- 
tant move was the offensive carried out 
by the R.A.F. against U-boat bases on 
the French coast. As proof of the 
urgency of the situation the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, declared in 
Parliament in December, 1940, that the 
Government must regard the keeping 
open of the Atlantic Channel to the 
world as “ the of the military tasks 
which lie before us at the present time.” 

One— perhaps the main — ^reason for 
Britain’s inability to stem the at- 
tacks of enemy submarines and long- 
range bombers (apart from the stra- 
tegical and geographical disadvantages 
outlined in Chapter 102) was brought 
home in a striking manner early in 
November. The unforgettable epic of the 
“ Jervis Bay " (described in Chapter 126) 
did more than demonstrate the spirit of 


British, Allied and Neutral Merchant Shipping Losses 


BRITISH 

Mercantils voyages 
Naval operations - . 
Naval auxiliaries . . 
Naval trawlers . . 

Total BriiM 
ALLIKD , . 

Total 

Neutral.. 


Orand Total 


Sept, 3, 1939- 
Sept. 30, 1940 

■ Tods aross 

1,608,363 

167,325 

161,033 

17,709 

OciobsT. 

1940 

Tons gross 

209,299 

3,751 

November, 

1940 

1 Tons gross 

303,627 

44,202 

3,193 

Btcember, 

1940 

Tons gross 

242,726 

10,400 

767 

2*144,430^ 

691,552 

303,150 ' 
7^954 

351,022 

53,922 

259,893 

69,668 

2,735,982 

836,130 

3751114 

52,253 

404,044 

16,068 

320,561 

13,222 

3.572,121 

427,367 

420,012 

342,783 


Total 

1940 

Tons gross 

1,384,058 

167,325 

104,038 

22.070 

1,709,300 

710,201 

2,479,501 

670,278 


3,155,779 
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Royal Navy (the largest navy in the 
world, be it remembered) was called 
upon, to perform. That a convoy of 
no fewer than 38 ships, homeward 
bound with essential cargoes, was given 
the protection of only one naval escort 
— and that a converted passenger liner 
of, moderate speed and relatively poor 
striking power — clearly indicated at 
least one of the reasons for the high 
shipping losses. 

It is true that the convoy had not 
reached the waters frequented by U- 
hoats and threatened by long-range 
bombers when it was attacked by a 

powerful German sur- 
‘Jervis Bay’ face vessel, of the 
Convoy pocket battleship class 
or larger. But it wau 
not outside the range of German sub- 
marines, and the possible presence of 
a powerful raider was a factor against 
which provision had to he made on all 
the seas. Together the ships of the 
“ Jprvis Bav ” convov, wMch included 


FAMOUS LUXURY LINER IN PEACE AND WAR 
On the morning of October 25, 1940, German aircraft made a determined attack on the ' Empress 
of Britain ' (42,348 tons), flagship of the Canadian Pacific Fleet, seen above in her heyday. 
Savagely assaulted with high explosive and incendiary bombs, the great vessel rapidly took fire 
(lower photograph) and had to be abandoned. Later, while under tow, she was torpedoed and 
High tribute was paid to Capt. C. H. Sapsworth, who stayed on the bridge until it burned 
beneath him. (See also p. 1439.) PAotoa, P. A. Viearu: Keystone 
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world had never seen before. With 
a few weeks news was given that t 
American Government was to sta 
work on the building of 200 cargo shij: 
and not long afterwards a new ai 
equally large programme was nut 


American assistance was also forth- 
coming by the sale to Britain towards 
the end of 1940 of a considerable volume 
of old shipping. Much of this came 
from the U.S. Government laid-up fleetj 
consisting mainly of vessels built during 
and after the war of 1914-18 as part of 
the war effort. In September, 1939, there 
were 113 ships in this fleet, and by the 


end of 1940 practically the whole had 
been placed in service, a majority 
of the ships being bought by Britain, 
An important development in the 
Allied shipping position was brought 
about by Italy’s plunderous and 
abortive attack on Greece at the end of 
October, 1940. With the exception 
of Japan all the great seafaring nations 
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of the world were now ranged side 
by side against the exponents of 
international gangsterdom. The tramp 
shipping of Greece ranked in im- 
portance second only to that of Great 
Britain, It consisted of more than 350 
ships of sea-going size, with a gross 
tonnage in excess of 1,600,000. Many 
were already chartered to the British 
















TRIUMPH OF SHIP 
REPAIRING 

In February, 1940, the * Im- 
perial Transport ' broke in 
two when torpedoed in the 
Atlantic* but (right) Capt. W* 
Small skilfully brought the 
stern half back to a British 
port with the aid of a school 
atlas, Scottish shipwrights 
built a new bow portion which 
was successfully launched 
(below left). Old stern and nev/ 
bows were then united (below 
right) and the * Imperial 
Transport ' set out to join her 
comrades fighting the Battle 
of the Atlantic* (See also 
illustration, p, 645.) 

Phoio8^ J. Hall, Gotirock 



Ministry of Shipping, but the gain 
to Allied shipping was nevertheless 
considerable. The total Allied ton- 
nage — Norwegian, Dutch, Greek, Free 
French, Belgian and Polish — which 
had joined the struggle against the 
Dictators now amounted to about 
8,750,000, excluding losses sustained 
since entering Allied service. This was 
more than three times the British ton- 
nage sunk up to the end of 1940. 

One of the first moves of the Greek 
Government when hostilities began was 
to order all homeward bound Greek 
ships to make for British ports. A 
committee was set up in London and 
vested with powers of control (includ- 
ing requisition) over all Greek ships of 
4,000 tons deadweight and over, and all 
sUps of less than that tonnage outside 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The com- 
mittee acted in close cooperation with 
the British Ministry of Shipping. 

Another factor in the shipping posi- 
tion at this period was the substantial 
demand on capacity, as well as on naval 


escorts, brought about by the 
necessity for reinforcing the British 
forces in Egypt and provisioning 
those forces by both the Medi- 
terranean and the long Cape route. , 
Though little had been said at 
the time, Mr. Churchill revealed in a 
speech on November 5, 1910, that 

during the previous months the desert 
armies had been reinforced “ almost to 
the limits of our ship])ing capacity.” 
“ Scores of thousands of troops,” he 
uddedi ” have left this island month 
after month, or have been drawn from 
other parts of the Empire, for the Middle 
East.” As usual in the case of large- 
scale troop and munition movements 
carried out by Britain, no important 
losses occurred. 

The success of these movements was 
reflected in December in a reduction of 
the war risk insurance rates on cargoes 
for the Eastern Mediterranean, Voyages 
from the United Kingdom to Port Said, 
Suez, etc., were rated at £6 per cent, 
against £7 10s. previously, while other 
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rates were reduced from £10 to £7 10s. 
per cent. 

Special types of ship were required to 
supply tlic Middle East forces. In order 
to release such vcs.sels for military 
purposes a ban was imposed on banana 
importvS towards the end of November. 
The ships were needed, it was officially 
stated, ” for war work.” Most of the 
fruit ships involved were fa.st vessels, 
many with a speed of 18 knots or more. 

One of the tragedies of the war on 
merchant shipping occurred in Octo- 
ber — the loss of one of the finest and 
most beautiful passciigtr liners flying 
the British flag. The “Empress of 
Britain,” flagship of the Canadian 
Facife fleet, was sunk during the night 
of October 27/28, The liner had been 
attacked by a German bomber in the 

iM* 





‘QUEEN ELIZABETH’ AT CAPE TOWN 
The • Queen Elizabeth ' crossed to New York in February, 1940, to lie there in company with 
others of her class (see illus., p. 7 ®®)- From time to time came news of the activities of these 
mammoth ships, and in p. 732 the ' Mauretania ' is seen in the Panama Canal, having left New 
York with the ' Queen Mary ’ in the spring. In December the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ' arrived 
unescorted at Cape Town, where this view looking down her fore deck was taken. 

Photo, Foi: 


early niorninfi two prcviou.?ly, 

about 150 miles from the Irish coast, 
inward bound with 643 people on board, 
incliuliiig officers and crow, military 
familie.s and a small number of military 
personnel. Several boinb.s, higli ex- 
plosives aiul incendiaries, struck the 
ship and set lier ablaxe. The bomber 
niachinc-gu lined the bridge, but was 
answered by steady fire from the liner’s 


most notable merchant ship to have 
been sunk during the war. Another 
regrettable loss was that of the Royal 
Jlail liner “ Higliland Patriot,” of 
14,174 tons gross. She was torpedoed 
ivithout warning when homeward bound 
from Soutli America. Fortunately only 
three of the crew of 139 lost their lives, 
being killed by the e.xplosion, and all the 
33 passengers were rescued. 


masters decided to make a dash for 
safety, in spite of powerful French 
artillery units which were constantly on 
the look-out. The “ Rozewie ” slipped 
under the nose of a French battleship at 
dead of night, started the alarm, broke 
the cable and managed to reach open 
sea. The “ K roman ” got away later, 
without navigation papers and lacking 
certain parts of her machinery, as it had 
been learned’ that German agents were 
going to pay an uninvited visit. 

Another incident reported in October 
(an aftermath presumably of the Russo- 
Finnish war) was the sinking of the 
Finnish wooden steamer ” Astrid ” (603 
tons gross) through striking a mine off 
Leningrad. Ten of her crew were stated 
to have been drowned. 

The sinking of the first American ship 
during the war occurred in November, 

1 940. The “ City of Rayville,” a vessel 
of 5,883 tons gross owned by the 
American Pioneer Line, 
struck a mine and sank First U.S.A. 
off Cape Otway on the Ship Sunk 
evening of November 8. 

She was on her way to Melbourne from 
Adelaide. Only one member of the 
crew was lost. The previous night 
a British ship whose identity was 
not revealed was also sunk by strik- 
ing a mine in the same waters. For 
the time being ships were forbidden 
to leave the port of Melbourne, and 
vessels approaching the Bass Strait 
were diverted. Essential supplies for 
Tasmania were temporarily carried by 
Naval vessels. It was announced that 
several mines had been swept up in this 
area, laid presumably by a disguised ‘ 
enemy raider. 




A. A. defences, which, in the words of 
the official communique, “ contributed 
largely to the higli proportion of the 
total complement being saved.” There 
were 598 survivors. In spite of the 
flumes there was no panic. ’ The last of 
the sailors left the sliip about six hours 
after the attack, and the flame.s were 
still spreading. The commander, Capt. 
Charles Howard Sapworth, was an 
inspiration of cool courage. He re- 
mained at hi.s post while the bridge 
practically burned beneath hi.s feet. 
Salvage opcration.s had been begun 
immediately after the attack, but while 
still in tow the liner was torpedoed by a 
German submarine. Some day.s later it 
was revealed that the same submarine 
hud been .sunk. 

Like all the fleet of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., the “ Empress 
of Britain ” was regi.stercd in Great 
Britain. * Of 42,348 tons gross, she was 
launched on the Clyde in June, 1930. 
One of the fastest and most luxurious 
ships in Empire service, she was the 



A typical incident 
resourcefulness and 
merchant seamen 
was the escape 
from Dakar dur- 
ing October,! 940, 
of two Polish 
coastal ships : the 
“ Rozewie” (1 ,000 
tons) and the 
” K r o ni a n ” 
(1,864 tons). It 
had become clear 
that the French 
authorities were 
planning to seize 
six Polish ships 
w h i c li w ere 
berthed at Dakar 
at the time of the 
French collapse. 
Steel cables with 
electric alarms 
were placed at 
the mouth of the 
harbour. The 


demonstrating the There were further activities by 
daring of Allied enemy raiders during November. Within 


SAFETY NET FOR SEAMEN 

No effort was spared by the Ministry of Shipping to provide adequate 
devices for sustaining and aiding the shipwrecked. Here is one a 
floating net, constructed of cork on a rope framework. Made in vary- 
ing sizes to support from 5 to 20 persons, when thrown overboard it 
automatically unrolled on the sea surface. 

Photo, Topical 
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two diiys of cacli other rejiorts were 
received of two vessels belonging to the 
Port Line being shelled by converted 
merchant ships — one off the West Indies 
and the other in the Indian Ocean. A 
wireless report that the “ Port Hobart 
was being shelled &bout 500 miles north- 
east of Puerto Rico was received by 
Mackay Radio. The sinking of the 
“ Port Brisbane ” (8,739 tons gross) and 
the “ Maimo ” (10,123 tons), the latter 
owned by the Shaw Savill and Albion 
Company, was announced by the 
Australian Navy Minister. Both liners 
were homeward bound from Australia. 
The raider, reported to be a modern 
motor-ship mounting four 4-in. guns 
and also torpedo tubes, overtook the 
“ Port Brisbane ” at night, turned 
searchlights on her and opened fire at a 
range of a little over a mile. The ship 
was abandoned and a party from the 
raider w'as sent on board to place time 
bomb.s ; a torpedo was also fixed before 
the raider made off. One of the boats 
escaped in the darkness and was picked 
up by an Australian warship. Nothing 


outpaced the 
former Utiion- 
Castle liner and 
escaped. The 
“Carnarvon 
Castle” was 
capable, in 
peacetime 
service, of a 
speed of about 
2*2 knots. 

Tlie working 
of one side of 
the British 
blockade was 
w'elt illustrated 
when several 
enemy merchant 
ships attempted 
to get back to 
Germany, Two 
of them, the 
“ Rio Grande ” 
and the “ Helgo- 
lan d,” which 
left Central 
and South 


was heard of the other two boats until 
several weeks later ; their fate is 
recounted in a later Chapter. 

One of the German raiders was nearly 
accounted for in the running long-range 
action fought by the auxiliary cruiser 
“ Carnarvon Castle ” at the beginning 
of December in the South Atlantic — not 
far from where H.M.S. “ Alcantara ” 
and the raider “ Narvik ” bad exchanged 
shots about four months previously. 
Both vessels sustained damage, . but 
the raider, a disguised merchant ship, 


American ports during November, were 
not heard of after, so they might have 
reached their destination. A different 
story is to be told of four Hamburg- 
America Line ships which began loading 
supplies at Tampico, Mexico, where 
they had been sheltering since the 
outbreak of war. The.se were the 
“ Orinoco " (9,660 tons), “ Rhein " (6,031 
tons), “ Idarwald” (5,033 tons), and the 
“Phrygia" (4,137 tons). 

On the stormy night of November 15, 
just before midmgbt, the four liners put 


VICTIMS OF THE SEA WAR 

Typical of many such dramatic incidents^ 
the provident rescue by an ex-American 
destroyer of 6o British seamen is shown in 
these photographs. At early dawn of a 
bitter winter's day the half-frozen survivors 
of the torpedoed freighter came alongside 
the warship (above). Located by their red 
distress signals, the men are hauled aboard 
to warmth and sustenance (left), showing 
all too plainly the intense strain of their 
grim thirteen-hour ordeal. 

Photos, Topical 

to sea, weighing anchor at intervals of 
about three-quarters of an hour. The 
“ Orinoco” had a full cargo of food- 
stuffs, fuel oil and other supplies, some 
of which were evidently intended for a 
German raider ; the other vessels were 
in ballast. Two hours' steaming out 
from Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
one of the ships was seen to be ablaze 
and two others were making for port 
again at full speed, with the “ Orinoco ” 
limping behind with serious engine 
trouble. The “ Phrygia ” had been set 
on fire at the captain’s orders and her 
sea-cocks opened. Back in Tampico, 
the captain declared that British war- 
ships had pursued his ship into terri- 
torial waters. The warships were, in fact, 
destroyers of the United States on 
neutrality patrol, whose only “ warlike ” 
actions were to exchange signals by 
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srarcliliglit ! The incident canie to he 
known in Washington as the " Battle 
of Tampico Bay/' 

By November 29 the German captains 
had regained their nerve. The Idar- 
wald " and tlie “ Rhein " again set sail 
(though one ran aground before reach- 
ing open waters). On December 8 tlie 

Idarwald ” was intercepted by H.M.S. 
“ Diomede ’’ in the Caril)be<an between 
.(amaica and Cidia, Stie was promptly 
scuttled and her crew made prisoner. 

In the earlv hours of December 11 the 
sloop “ V'an Kinsbergeii,” of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy, sighted a suspicious 
vessel, which searclilights revealed to be 
the German liner “ Kliein/’ Tlie Ger- 
man.s set fire to their ship, and a board- 
ing party from the Dutch ve.ssel was 
unable to put out the flames. The 
" Rhein " was sunk by gunfire. 

Besides the ‘‘ Jerv].s Bay,” two other 
British armed inerchant cruisers were 
sunk in November — the ” Laureiitic,” 
(if 18,724 tons gro.ss, and the Blue 
I’bniiiei liner 'T*atroclus,” of 11,311 tons. 
'I’lie " Ihitrocliis ” was picking up sur- 
vivors from tlie other ship when .slie 
was attackeil hy a number of sub- 
iniirine.s slmiiltam'ou.slv ; from the two 


Enemy Losses 

i 

up to December 31, 1940 1 


Sl] [|k 

(’apt B ml i 'Total 


IVnis 

Tons 1 'I'oiis 1 






2CS.0Or) 1,2S7.000 

lrAM.\N 


Ijl.riOii 453,000 


1 i/Jti t 



III aiiilitioit, about 10,(100 tons of neutral shlfipiiitr 
Timler i"riCTny conlrnl had been sunk. 


vessels about 14U lives were lo.st. The 
” Laurentic ” was tlie fourth ex-pas- 
seuger liner of the Cunard-White Star 
fleet to have been .sunk while (uigagcd 
in Naval duties. Tlie ” Queen Eliza- 
beth,” flagship of this fleet and the 
Iarge.st liner in the world, sailed in 
November, 1940, from New York, where 
she liad betm tied up in dock since her 
secret maiden voyage in February. 

Following the loss of tlie ” Laurentic ” 
and ” Patroclus,” the Admiralty de- 
parted from its usual policy of silence 
to announce that two German .sub- 
marinc.s had just been sunk. This 
followed an earlier announcetnent that 
“ two more Italian U-boats have been 
destroyed by our light forces.” 


CONVOY CAPTAINS’ CONFERENCE 

Despite the enemy’s vigorous and sustained attacks, the Merchant Navy continued to traverse the 
seas v/ith its vital cargoes of food and war material. Employed since the war began, the convoy 
system worked reasonably weU, its success being largely due to skilful cooperation between the 
ships and their escorts. Here is seen the essential conference before the convoy departs, when 
a Naval officer allocates stations, gives final instructions and examines the masters' papers. 


Tlic lo.sscs of several named tramp 
ships and cargo liners were reported in 
Octobc'r, November and December, 
most of the reports emanating from the 


Mackay Radio in America, 
was good evidence that 
at least some of the 
me.ssages on which these 
lojxirt.s wore based had 


But there 

Cargo 

Vessels 

Lost 


been sent out by German ships as a 
traj). .*\.inong the more reliable reports 
^vere those of the sinking in the Atlantic 
of the “Tancred” (Norwegian), “Aghios 
N i c o I a 0 s ” (Greek), the tanker 
“ Frederick S. Fates ” (British), “ An- 
tonios Chandris ” (Greek), " Kabalo ” 
(Belgian), “Eurymedon” (British), 
“Matheran” (British), *'Balmore” 
(British), “Cree” (British), “ Anten ” 
(Swedish), “Tymeric” (British), and 
“ Cetvrti ” (Jugoslav). It was also re- 
ported that the “ Lady Glanely ” and 
“ Goodleigh” had, with other ships, been 
sunk within a few hours of each other. 
Both of these ships— one a steamer and 
the other a motorsbip — were modern 
tramp vessels belonging to the Tateni 
Steam Navigation Co. of Cardiff. 


A particularly regrettable loss was 
that of the “ Western Prince,” torpedoed 
in the Atlantic six hours after midnight 
on Friday, December 13. She was a 
motorship of 10,926 tons, with a speed 
of 17 knots. On board were members 
of an important Canadian Government 
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SALUTE THE MERCHANT NAVY 

Such men as these stand symboUcai of the skill 
and bravery of the whole service, t. Capt. J. 
Thomas : by masterly seamanship he saved the 
liner ' Empress of Japan ' from enemy bombs. 
2, Able Seaman S. H. Light : won the G.M* (or 
stout-hearted bravery and endurance and saving 
nine of his shipmates. 3. Capt. P. B. Clarke : 
brought the blaziing ‘ Sussex ' safely^ to port* 
4. Capt. S. G. Smith : in four months his ship 
* Gloucester City ' saved 135 men from vessels 
sunk by enemy action. 5. Capt. F* C. Pretty, 
D.SX. ; awarded the O.B,E. for handling his 
badly damaged ship so efhciently that a whole 
convoy was saved from danger. 6. Capt. S. 
Bcgg : his gallant leadership of the fire party 
on a burning tanker won him the O.B.E* 7, Capt. 
J. Reed : sounded three blasts on the siren as 
he went down with his ship, the ' Western 
Prince,’ 8* Coastal Convoy. 
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MAROONED BY SURFACE RAIDERS 

During the last four months of 1940 sift British vessels and one Norwegian were caught by Nazi 
raiders in the South Pacific. On December 21 some 350 of the captured passengers and crews 
were landed on Emirau Island, north of Bismarck Archipelago, where this photograph of some of 
them was taken. An appeal for help was radioed from New fretand, 40 miles distant, and the 
Royal Australian Navy came to the rescue on Christmas Day. Inset, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Plumb, stewardess on the ‘ Rangitane/ one of the sunk British ships, who received the B.E.M. 

for her bravery. 

Photos f Sport General ; ** News Chronicle 


Mission on its way to England, After 


spending many hours in lifeboats with 
the majority of the other passengers and 
crew, Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Munitions and Supplies, the 
Director - General of 
Munition Productions, 
and the executive as- 
sistant to the Ministry 
were rescued and 
landed at a West Coast 
port. The captain, 
refusing to enter a life- 
boat he considered 
already full, had re- 
turned to, his bridge 
and sounded the ship’s 
siren as the “ Western 
Prince ” sank. The 
U - boat commander, 
indifferent to survivors, 
took flashlight photo- 
graphs of the scene. 


As the table in page 1408 shows, the 
losses of Naval trawlers were unusually 
heavy during October and November. 
Most of them were engaged in mine- 
sweeping, largely manned by their 


peacetime crews of fishermen. In a 
communique the Admiralty paid tribute 
to the “ tenacity, courage and devotion 
to duty of our minesweeping forces.” 

While the losses of British and Allied 
ships continued at a disturbing level as 
the year closed, it should be emphasized 
that this was by no means a one-sided 
story. Though the oceans of the world 
were denied to them, Germany and 
Italy continued to suffer shipping losses 
at a rate which, relative to the size of 
their mercantile marines, was even more 

serious. A major part 
of their shipping was 
laid up in idleness ; yet 
by the end of October 
German mercantile 
losses totalled 1,132,639 
tons gross, or over 25 
per cent of the pre-war 
fleet; and Italian 
losses were 366,661 tons, 
representing more than 
10 per cent of Italy’s 
pre-war tonnage. In 
addition, 44,190 tons of 
shipping formerly 

neutral but brought 
under enemy control 
had been sunk. 


MONTMLV TOTAL OF SHIPPING LOSSES. SEPT. 193S-DEC.I340 
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CEbapter 135 

INDIA’S WAR EFFORT; A REVIEW OF EVENTS 

DURING THE FIRST YEAR 

India's Armed Forces : Effect of the Chat field Committee's Recommendations 
^Operations in the Middle East — Attack on Sidi Barrani — Indian Navy and 
Air Force — Expanding Output of Munitions and Equipment — The Eastern 
Group Supply Conference— Difficulties with the Congress Party — Tragic 

Irony of the Disagreement 


W HEN tte war began India was 
far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, and her war effort, 
though great, had not the impetus 
given by imminent danger. But as 
the months passed the war clouds 
approached ever nearer to the penin- 
sula. France fell, Italy entered the 
struggle, and the conflict spread to 
Africa and to Asia, to outposts of the 
Imperial domain which were already 
garrisoned by Indian troops. At the 
same time the creation of a war zone 
in the Middle Bast emphasized as never 
before India's potentialities as a supply 
base for the Empire's armies. Spurred 
on by Idle new needs and the new 
dangers, India developed her contri- 
butions of men and material until 
in some respects they far surpassed 
the glorious efforts of the last war, 
when she put something like 1,500,000 
trained men into the field. 

The Army in India consisted in peace- 
time of some 160,000 men of the Indian 
Army and some 50,000 troops of the 
British Army. There were also about 

15,000 Indian Territorials and the 
forces of the Indian States, numbering 
some 45,000. Then Nepal furnished 

19,000 men for the Gurkha Brigade 
and the military police battalions on 
the North-West Frontier. 

Shortly before the war the Chatfield 
Committee recommended the expansion 
fi.nd modernization of the Indian Army, 
and the reorganization already em- 

barked upon was im- 
mensely stimulated by 
Indian coming of hostili- 

ties. Hitherto India 
had assumed responsibility only for the 
protection of her own frontiers and the 
maintenance of internal order, while 
Great Britain assumed full responsibility 
for India's protection against attack 
from without. 

The Chatfield Committee expressed 
the view that India's safety demanded 
cooperation with Britain in the defence 
of places outside her own bounds 
strategically essential to her but pro- 
tection. This view was accepted by 
the Tndi«.n Government, and a number 
of external defence troops were included 
in the establishment of the Indian 


Army. Thus it was that quite early in 
the war 60,000 Indian troops were 
already overseas, helping to garrison 
Egypt, the. Suez Canal, Aden, Singapore, 
and the Malay Peninsula — all places 
now regarded as being in the first line 
of Indian defence. 

Resulting from this changed concep- 
tion of India's defence problem, the 



supplies all the jute fqr making; 

sacks ahd'sonilbags: that more 

than half Britain's needs of 

livestock foods come from India 

as well as tea, rice, hides, skins. 

■1 

cotton and manganese, 
THESE ARE THE SINEWS OF WAR 


INDIA TELLS BRITAIN 


This effective poster was one of an Empire 
series issued bj the Ministry of Information 
in 1940,^ Like its fellows it was designed to 
bring home to the British public the fact 
that the Dominions and Colonies were pull- 
ing their weight in the prosecution of the 
war* (See illus,, p, 1183*) 


Indian Army was greatly increased. It 
was announced that an army of some 

500,000 men, fully trained, equipped 
and mechanized, was the objective, 
and a recruiting scheme was launched 
which swiftly produced sufficient troops 
to replace those who had gone overseas 
and also to provide a field army in 
India of the most modem type. One 
important innovation, dating from the 
summer of 1940, was that recruiting 


was thrown open to the whole of India, 
whereas in the past most of the recruits 
had been drawn from the Punjab. A 
second innovation was a great increase 
and speed-up of the process of Indiani- 
zation. Before the war 21 units were 


being gradually officered entirely by 
Indians ; now all units were thrown 
open to Indian officer recruitment. 
The period of training at the Debra Dun 
Military Academy was reduced from 
two and a half years to 18 months, and a 
new training school for Indian com- 
missioned officers was established at 
Mhow. By these means it was expected 
that the output of Indian officers ivould 
be over 1,100 a year. 

On the outbreak of war all European 
British subjects in India were required 
to register for national service, and later 
national service was made compulsory 


at the wish of the Euro- 

pe'an community them- Ruling 

selves. Then the Princes prinros 

of India were quick to 

show yet again their enthusiasm for the 

British Raj. In his review of India’s 

war effort in the House of Commons on 


November 20, 1940, Mr. Amery paid a 
high tribute to the ruling Princes of 
India, who had their own great martial 
tradition and a long record of loyalty to 
the Imperial Crown. Their forces, he 
said, were being steadily enlarged and 
brought to a higher state of efficiency. 
Some 30 units were serving with His 
■ Majesty’s forces in British India, and 
the Bikaner Camel Corps was already in 
the Middle East. Ruler after ruler had 


placed his personal services and the 
resources of his state unreservedly at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor. 

Growing in strength from day to 
day, the Indian Army played an ever 
more conspicuous and responsible part 
in the struggle overseas. While the 
war was yet young, Indian troops "were 
serving not only in the strategic out- 
posts already mentioned, but in the 
Sudan and Somaliland, in the Western 
Desert of Egypt, in Burma and Hong 
Kong. 

In the last weeks of 1940 an 
Indian division commanded by Major- 
General Beresford-Peiise, and com- 
prising Moslems and Sikhs, Rajputs, 



I)y thfi Royal Indian Navy and partly 
from the various reserve forces — the 
Royal Indian Fleet Reserve, the Navy 
Reserve, the Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
and the Naval Communications Reserve. 
From the Indian shipyards proceeded 
mine - sweepers and anti - submarine 
patrol boats ; larger seagoing craft were 
obtained from Australia, and from 
Britain came a number of modern 
sloops. At Bombay the naval dockyard 
was kept hard at work refitting vessels, 
carrying out repairs, and building light 
craft ; another of its tasks was the 
de-Gaussing and arming of Indian 
merchant ships. Nor in an account of 
India’s war effort at sea should we 


omit to mention the 30,000 Lascars 
who are amongst those who in the 
British Merchant Service face the daily 
perils of the sea. 

In the air, too, India made rapid 
stride.?. In India, as in Britain, there 
is great enthusiasm for the air service. 


and young Indians, with 
their quick minds and 
sensitive hands, take _ 
naturally to flying. orce 

Before long quite a number of Indian 


pilots were serving in the R.A.F., and a 
number more were sent to Britain to 


complete their tr«ainihg. The Indian Air 
Force, formed in 1932,. and. composed, 
with the exception of some of its techni- 
cal staff, entirely of Indians, made rapid 
progress. Training establishments were 
set up at Risalpur for pilots and air 
crews, and at Ambala for mechanics. 
Other establishments for both flying and 
technical training were soon in beingjand 
the R*A.F. Volunteer Air Force Reserve, 



SINGAPORE REINFORCED 

During 1940 the danger of the war spreading to the Far East had 
always to be reckoned with. Britain's defensive preparations centred 
around Singapore, which was periodicaUy reinforced. Here are seen 
a contingent from India disembarking at the great Malayan base. 

Photo, Associated Press 

■* 

Jats, Garhwalis and Madrassis, covered vessel, a depot 

itself with glory in the attack on Sidi training ship, 

Barrani {see Chapter 131). A few and sundry small 

weeks more, and Indian troops were craft, ba.sed on 

moving to the assault of Italy’s Abys- the naval dock- 

sinian empire, from the Sudan and yard at Bombay. 

British East Africa and through Eritrea. Within a year or 

Even in England there was a small so it had been 

contingent of Indian troops, which trebled, and its 

played a worthy role in the Battle of strength was 

France and, the Dunkirk evacuation. steadily growing. 

An Indian Pioneer Corps was recruited At the outbreak 

in London by the War Office, and two of war a number 

ambulance units were also formed of merchant 

from Indians in Britain. ships were re- 

Tbn Royal Indian Navy also had its quisitioned and 

part in the war. When the struggle put into service, 

began it consisted of five escort vessels, officered and 

the patrol ship “ Pathan,” a survey manned partly 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA 

India's vast population of some 375 millions is divided among British 
India and numerous Indian states. British India comprises fourteen 
provinces containing about four-fifths of the total population: in eight 
of these the Indian National Congress has a majority. 
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MULE TEAMS SAFE BACK FROM DUNKIRK 

the 'b e'f* elements of the Indian Pioneer Corpi arrived in France vvitli their mules to take up station with 

comrades ' and e tl'® evacuation from Dunkirk they shared all hazards with their British 

mlfnear theirwe^^^ of them, ted by a piper, exercising their 

mules near their West of England camp. ,See also illus. p. .424.* T.^pirJ /Vos. 
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ITALIANS 


PREPARING TO ATTACK THE 

Throughout the long period of waiting which preceded the swift reduction of Muss^ioj 
African territories in advanced posts of British and Empire troops along tno 

between Eritrea and Abyssinia and the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan maintained constant vii 
Indian units, due for high distinction in the forthcoming campaign, were strongly 
and men of an Infantry brigade are here seen crossing the River Atbara (which at its 
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point rum tome 30 milei from the EiitreAn border)* Camouflaged motor tramport is being man* 
iF hauled across on a pontoon which guide-ropes (seen right) prevent from drifting. Prom the out* 
/ break of war Indiana land forces expanded fast : hf the end of Maj, 1940, over 53,000 men 
y had been enrolled, and In Februarj, S94^« her total armed strength exceeded 500,000 men* 


Photo, BriHsh O^iol ,* Crcwn Copyright 
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(iietoHi"; in fliMi'i'o of Mio 

of tlio Oi'dniiiiL’t^ tiJivo iu'trn (>\{);iii()i‘(l wifti 
tho ntniost. fa|ii.lily, aiid arc now tiirnini; 
out si>- or HO veil tiitK^i flic quanfif y of ictlial 
st(*r«M (liaf llicy did fi},dit or nine inontlis ago. 
In tiit> t'u.si,* of sIk‘11 [irodiiL-tion, I tic oii)-1iirit 
lia-s ticcii tiKill iplicd iKt less than twelve linics. 
Apart from tlie main ilcnis of arms and 
aininiiiiitinn, what are known as ordnance 
stores comprise something like tdjfihO 
items, c)f which upfii'oxitnately 2o,(j(j0 can 
now ho piodiieod in India. ; and tin' .sne*a-,ss 
of oiir supply organizations in dealing witti 
the va.st and inlricato jiroldems entailed 
liy the roquiroments of ii motlern army 
has been outstaniling.’* 

Before the yejtr was out Mr. AnuM v 
was able to state that, in respect of 
sonietbiiig like 90 per cent of militiii'v 
supplies, India would soon be self- 
sufficient. 

India for venerations has been ;» 


charged primarily with coastal defence 
duties, was overwhelmed with volun- 
teers in the same way as the army 
recruiting centres. It was designed 
that the force should consist in the 
first place of three squadrons of four 
flights each. In 1939 the first squadron 
was fully equipped, the second was 
formed in 1910, and the formation of 
further squadrons was put in hand. 
All over the country new aerodromes 
were establi.shed. Nothing except the 
imperious limitation imposed by ■ the 
more urgent demand for machines in 
Britain and the Middle East stood in 
the way of the development of an Indian 
Air Force comparable in striking power 
with the Indian Army. 

Although no enemy bombers appeared 
over India, -although the nearest air 
raids were at Aden and Bahrein in the 

Persian Gulf, air raid 


Air Raid precautions were taken 

Defence in India on much the 

same lines as in Britain. 
In most of the cities and big towns 
bodies of European and Indian women 
volunteered to form work parties, 
making bandages and dressings, giving 
A.R.P. lectures and performing Civil 
Defence duties generally. Then an 
observer and warning organization, 
whose personnel was drawn for the most 
part from the Indian Observation Corps, 
was established to watch over the most 
vulnerable areas. This organization 
worked under military control, in close 
liaison with tho Air Force. 

Only one factor limited India's mighty 
war effort — equipment, and here again 
remarkable progress was made. In 
t his respect the India of 1939 was far 
more advanced than tho India of 1914, 
and with the coming of war the Govern* 
ment of India embarked on a huge 


TRAINING FOR THE DESERT OFFENSIVE 

Months of intensive preparation in the Western Desert fitted the Indian regiments of the Army 
of the Nile for the notable part they were to play in Gen. Wavell's offensive. These troops displayed 
an innate genius for the handling of fast, light, armoured vehicles over ‘impossible’ country, 
and above an* Indian crew is seen in vigorous action with its Bren-gun carrier. The progressive 
policy of the Indian Army provided for the posting of Indian officers to all units i in the top 
photograph an Intelligence Officer is scrutinizing and mapping an enemy position. 

Photos, British O^fficial ; Crown Copyright 


policy of expansion, designed to enable 
India not only to meet the requirements 
of her own ever-expanding forces at 
home and overseas, but to become an 
arsenal for the supply of all the Imperial 
armies in the Middle and Far East, to 
whatever number of divisions they might 
be raised. In a broadcast from Simla 
on May 31, 1940, Sir Robert Cassels, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, stated ; 

In tho production of war Buppltcs of 
every kind procurable In India, our supply 
organizations have already far outstripped 

achicTcmont of the Indian Munitions 
Board in the dnat year of the last war. The 


producer and exporter of industrial' 
raw materials on a huge scale, and now 
she poured into the common stock vast 
quantities of cotton and wool, hemp, 
timber, oil seeds, pig iron and scrap, 
manganese, chrome and mica. More 
than a million Indian jute sandbags 
helped to cushion Britain against the 
air attacks which September brought 
in its train. The entire output of the 
Indian woollen industry was taken over 
by the British military authorities. 
Army bopts for the United Kingdom 
were turned out at the rate of 125,000' 
pairs a month. The clothing factory at 
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INDIAN PRINCES’ POTENT HELP FOR BRITAIN 

Contributions in men, money and material to the Empire's war effort were made by the Indian 
Princes on a lavish scale, and by the end of the year forty units of all arms from the Indian States 
Forces were serving in India or on the war fronts* Famous among them were the Patiala State 
Forces, whose battle honours date from 1723 : here, in October, 1940, are seen the Yadavindra 
Regiment being inspected by their Maharaja prior to going on active service. 

PhotOt Pox 


Shahjahanpur was extended to produce 
three or four times the output planned 
before the war, and new clothing fac- 
tories were opened in Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and the Punjab ; it was not 
long before the monthly output of 
garments exceeded the total that was 
reached in 1917, the peak year of the 
last war. The output of the ordnance 
factories was also represented by an 
ever-rising curve as additional labour 
was taken on, and in some cases treble 
shifts were operated. Within eight 
months from the outbreak of war the 
factorie.s had increased their monthly 
output to between seven and twelve 
times their normal peacetime pro- 
duction, and from them streamed in 
unceasing flow rifles and bayonets, 
machine-guns and ammunition, artil- 
lery and shells, tractors and armoured 


vehicles, blankets and uniforms — ^indeed, 
all the paraphernalia of modern war. 

At Bangalore the Indian Aircraft 
Company erected a factory to build 
military aircraft under the supervision 
of American experts. To provide 
25,000 additional motor vehicles for the 
Indian Army the Indian branches of the 
General Motors and Ford organizations 
expanded their assembly plants. In 
Bombay and Calcutta the shipyards 
worked at full pressure in producing 
naval vessels and merchant ships ; even 
the electric cables for demagnetizing 
British merchant vessels were produced 


in India. Then the Indian chemical 
industry, led by the I.C.I. (India), Ltd., 
produced in enormous quantity a wide 
range of chemicals specifically of war- 
time application. 

Oversea orders met from India, Sir 
Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member of 
the Viceroy's Council, told the legisla- 
tive assembly at. Delhi on November 5, 
included 100,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition, 400,000 rounds of 
gun ammunition, and large quantities 
of explosives, including cordite and 
detonators, as well as millions of items 
of military clothing and equipment. 

So great was the demand for labour 
in the ordnance factories that a limited 
measure of compulsory service was 
introduced to enable skilled technical 
workers to be transferred to where their 
work would be most valuable. At the 


KING EMPEROR VISITS INDIANS IN ENGLAND 

Having done their duty worthily and well in the fighting retreat to Dunkirk, the Punjabi mule 
contingent that served with the B.E.F. went into camp in Britain. In August, 1940, they 
were inspected by the King. Left, His Majesty shakes hands with a lieutenant. Right, two 
comrades help a veteran of 36 years’ service to adjust his turban. 

Photos, L.N.A . ,* Assooiated Pre^s 








same time arrangements wore made for 
training additional skilled workers on a 
large scale ; from Britain there were 
dispatched to India a number of in- 
structors, while to Britain ciime a 
number of young Indian workers to 
learn side by side with British workers 
in British factories not only the most 
up-to-date methods but something of 
the spirit of British industrial organiza- 
tion as displayed in the war effort. 

At the end of August, 1940, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, then Minister of 


Supply, sent to 

Survey of 
Industrial 
Problems 


India a special mission 
under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Alexander 
Roger, charged with 
the survey of the 


country’s industrial problems and 
requirements, and with advising the 
governments in London and Delhi of 
the most useful action to be taken for 


the increase of the Indian output. Sir 


Alexander Roger and his colleagues 
were in Delhi during the sittings of 
the Eastern Group Supply Conference, 
which was opened at Delhi by Lord 
Linlithgow on October 25 and con- 
tinued its sittings imtil November 25. 
At this Conference Indian delegates sat 


side by side with representatives from 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, and, indeed, all the Common- 


wealth territories in the East, 


The immediate object of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Amery told the House of 
Commons on November 20, was to see 
how in cooperation they could con- 
tribute, for their own defence and for 
the common cause, the very maximum 
of those elements of supply and equip- 
ment upon which the expansion of the 
Empire's armies must depend. 

From India's point of view, went 
on the Secretary of State, this was a 
most significant gathering. It was a 
Conference of Empire held in India. 
That was a fact which was both a 
practical recognition of India’s growing 
status in the Commonwealth and a 
contribution to a better understanding 
and a future closer collaboration be- 
tween India and her British neighbours 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Its out- 
come was destined to he that growth 
in India's ability to provide her own 
defence, and that enrichment of her 
productive power, which were the real 
BOurce.s of a true independence, and 
which would do more than anything 
else to strengthen her claim to that 
full and equal partnership for mutual 
security and mutual welfare to which 
they wished to sec her attain. 

Financially, too, India did magnifi- 
cently. All the funds connected with 
the war were supported moat generously 
by all classes of the population, from 
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WITH THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 

A higlily efficient and active unit, the R.I.N. in 1940 possessed the largest forces in its history 
and was doing its share in keeping the Red Sea safe for troopships and supply patrols. (Top) 
manning the A. A. machine-guns of a sloop, and (bottom) one of tliese craft in dry dock. 
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of great, sections of the populace^ in 
IiKlia it lias had the opposite effect upon 
the ryot, (agriculturist), whose slender 
income has been reduced following upon 
the closing of so many markets to the 
exporters of India’s raw materials. 

Great as was India’s war effort in that 
first year of war, it might have been 
greater but for unfortunate differences, 
not only of caste and creed but in matters 
arising out of the war. When war was 
declared in 1939 India’s belligerency 
was proclaimed by the Viceroy without 
the spokesmen of politically conscious 
opinion being consulted. In a resolu- 
tion passed at Ramgarh in March, 1940, 
on the motion of Pandit Nehru, Con- 
gress, India’s largest political party, 
put it on record that it regarded “ the 


the maliuraja to the peasant. A large 
sum was remitted to London for the 
Lord M;i}'or’s Fund for the victhns of 
air rai<ls. Ruling Princes gave millions 
to the Iinjierial AV'ar Chest, quite apart 
from valuable gifts in kind and the con- 
tribution made bv their armed forces. 

h'* 

And the women of India, through Lad}' 
Liiilitliguw’s .Silver Trinket Fund, pro- 
vided numbcis of ambulances for the 
Aliddle Fast, as well as a blood trans- 
fusion plant. 

introducing the Ludget for the year 
19K)-‘ll in the Legislative Assembly on 
Februaiy 29, 1940, Sir. Jeremy Raismau, 

, , Finance Member, stated 
II m t that, on the basis of a 

for 1*940-41 •‘settlement with H.M. 

Government over the 

division of defence expenditure, India 
would pay only the normal peacetime 
cost of the army in India, adjusted for 
the rise in prices and India’s own war 
measures, together with one crore of 
rupees (£750,000) toward.s the e.xtra co.st 
of maintaining India’s external defence 
troops overseas. 

In large part, then, the cost of the 
Indian Expeditionary Force falls upon 
the Jiritish taxpayer. Even so, India’s 
tlcfence expenditure for 1940-41 was 
estimated at Rs. 53*52 crores, out of a 
total e.xpeiiditure of Rs. 92*59 crores 
(say, £40 millions out of £69' millions). 

There was a deficit of 7*16 crores, and, 
to close the gap betw’een revenue and 
expenditure, an Excess Profits tax w*as 
imjjosed, and the excise duties on sugar 
were increased as well as the duty on classes 
motor spirit. Income Tax and Super- war hs 


INDIA SENDS PILOTS AND ’PLANES 

In common with other members of the British Commonwealth, India subscribed handsomely 
for the provision of aircraft for the R.A.F, the Nizam of Hyderabad alone supplied two 

complete squadrons of fighters, and above is one of several Spitfires presented by the people of 
Assam. Three pilots from the Indian Air Force Volunteer Reserve, attached to the R,A.F, in 
England for training, arc seen in the top photograph studying maps prior to a formation flight. 

Photos f Pritish Official : Crottm Copyright * Central Press 
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Congress cannot, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, be a party to the war, 
which means continuance and perpetua- 
tion of this exploitation. The Congress, 
therefore, strongly disapproves of Indian 
troops being made to fight for Great 
Britain, and of the drain from India of 
men and material for the purpose of 
the war. Neither the recruiting nor 
the money raised in India can be 
.considered to be voluntary contribu- 
tions from India. . . . The Con- 

gress hereby declares again that nothing 
short of complete independence can be 
accepted by the people of India.” This 
intransigent attitude was only slightly 
modified by a resolution of the Congress 
Worldng Committee at Delhi, on July 7, 
which demanded that a provisional 
national government should be con- 
stituted at the Centre as the first step 


to the attainment of complete inde- 
pendence. “ Since you and tlie Secretary 
of State for India,” wrote Mr. Gandhi 
to Lord Linlithgow on September 30, 
“ have declared that tbe whole of India 
is voluntarily helping the war effort, it 
becomes iicces.sary to make clear that 
the vast majority of the people of India 
are not interested in it. They make 
no distinction between Nazism and the 
double autocracy that rules India." 

But Congress does not represent the 
whole of India. Bitterly opposed to it 
is the Moslem League, whose attitude 
was summarized by its leader, Mr. 
.Tinnafa, at New Delhi on September 29. 
Moslcms whose fate was linked with that 
of Britain were, he stated, fully alive 
to the dangers created by the war, and 
were prepared to give every assistance 
in men and money. But for their 

assistance to be 
of real value they 
mu.st be placed 
in a position of 
authority in 
the Government, 
both at the Cen- 
tre and in the 
provinces. Then 
the second great 
anti - Congress 
body, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, also 
expressed their 
willingness to 
cooperate in the 
war effort, pro- 
vided that Mr. 
Jinnah's scheme 
for the parti- 
tioning of India 
into Moslem 
and Hindu re- 
gions were dis- 
approved, and 
that they them- 
selves were given 
seats on the 



INDIANS WAR FACTORIES IN ACTION 


(Top) Mahomedan workers in a munitions centre where heavy bomb 
containers, ammunition-case linings, fuse containers, and bomb and 
shell components were among the war material produced. (Bottom) A 
fleet of Army' trucks turned out at a car factory in Bombay which 
provided ambulances, and other motor vehicles for the Indian Army. 

Photoa, Briliah Ojjicial ; Crown Copyright 




A.R.P. IN LAHORE 

Evidence of the thoroughness of India's 
participation in the war was the creation 
of an efficient Civil Defence organization. 
Special attention was paid to Air Raid 
Precautions, and here is seen an impressive , 
demonstration by fire-pumps at Lahore. 

Photo, Topical 

Executive Council and the propo.setl 
War Advisory Council. The Moslem 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha are 
at one with Congress- in demanding in- 
dependence for India — ^though their 
definitions of that independence are 
by no means identical. 

As 1940 .closed the position in India 
was revealed as one of tragic irony. 
Every party was opposed to Nazism, yet 
the leaders of democracy — ^former prime 
ministiJrs, Indian M.P.s, Trade Union 
officials, leaders of cultural organiza- 
tions and of the women’s movement, 
Moslems and, Hindus and Christians — ' 
were being imprisoned because of their 
opposition to their country's war effort. 
Here was a situation which called for 
statesmanship of the highest order, for 
understanding and supreme vision, 
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Historic Documents. CXCVIII—CCI 


GREATEST NAVAL BLOC IN HISTORY 

An Agreement of far-rcaching importance to the two great English-speaking democracies 
was made on September 2, 1940, By it Great Britain undertook to lease territory in her 
transatlantic colonies to the United Slates for air and naval bases, receiving in return 
the transfer to the Royal Navy of fifty American destroyers. We give below the text 
of the Agreement and Mr* Churchill’s announcements in the House of Commons before 
and after its concliisibn. The Pact was eventually signed in London on March 27, 1941, 


Mr, Churcittt,l, ix a Speecit ix the House of Commons, 
August 20, IDiO : 

S ome montlis ago w'o catne to the conclusion tliat the 
interests of the United States and of the British Empire 
required that the United States should have facilities 
for the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere 
against the attack of a Naxi power wldch might have acquired 
temporary but lengthy control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources* We bad, therefore, 
decided spontaneously, and without being asked or offered 
any inducement, to inform the Government of the United 
States that we should be glad to place such defence facilities 
at their disposal by leasing suitable sites in our transatlantic 
possessions for their greater security against the unmeasured 
dangers of the future* , * * 

Tliere is, of course, no question of transference of 
sovereignty, or of any action being taken without the consent 
or against the wishes of the various Colonies concerned, but 
for our part H,M* Government is entirely willing to accord 
defence facilities to the United States on a 99 years' leasehold 
basis, and we feel sure that our interests no less than theirs, 
and the interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada 
and Keivfoundland, will be served thereby* * . , 

Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the United 
States, to Mr- Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Sept. 2 : 

S IR, — I have the honour, under instructions from his 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform you that in view of the basts of friendship 
and sympathetic interest of his Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom in the national security of the United 
States and their desire to strengthen the ability of the United 
States to cooperate effectively with other nations of the 
Americas in defence of the Western Hemisphere, his Majesty's 
Government will secure the grant to the Government of 
the United States, freely and without consideration, of the 
lease for immediate establishment and use of naval and 
air bases and facilities for the entrance thereto and operation 
and protection thereof, on the Avalon Peninsula and on the 
soutliern coast of Newfoundland, and on the East coast and 
on the Great Bay of Bermuda* 

Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of the 
desire of the United States to acquire additional Air and 
Naval bases in the Caribbean and in British Guiana, and 
without endeavouring to place a monetary or commercial 
value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and 
properties involved, his Majesty’s Government will make 
available to the, United States for immediate establishment 
and use of Naval and Air bases and facilities for entrance 
thereto and operation and protection thereof, on the Eastern 
side of the Bahamas, the Southern coast of Jamaica, the 
Western coast of St. Lucia, the West coast of Trinidad in 
the Gulf of Paria, in the Island of Antigua, and in British 
Guiana within 50 miles of Georgetown, in exchange for Naval 
and Military equipment and materia! which the United 
States will transfer to his Majesty's Government. 

All of the bases and facilities referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs will be leased to the United States for a period 
of 99 years, free from all rept and charges other than such 
compensation to be mutually agreed on to be paid by the 
United States in order to compensate the owners of private 
property for the loss by expropriation or damage arising out 
of the establishment of the bases and facilities in question. 

His Majesty's Government in the leases to be agreed upon 
will grant to the United States for the period of the leases 
all the rights, power and authority within the bases leased, 
and within the limits of territorial waters and air spac^ 
adjacent or in the vicinity of such bases, necessary to provide 


access to and defence of such Lasers and appropriate pro- 
visions for their control. 

Without prejudice to the above-mentioned rights of the 
United States authorities and their jurisdiction within the 
le<ased areas, the adjustment and reconciliation between the 
jurisdiction of the authorities of the United States within 
these areas and the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
territories in which those areas are situated shall be deter- 
mined by comuion agreement. 

The exact location and bounds of the aforesaid bases, the 
necessary seaward, coast and anti-aircraft defences, the 
location of sufRcient military garrisons, stores and other 
necessary auxiliary facilities shall be determined by common 
agreement* Hb Majesty's Government are prepared to 
designate immediately experts to meet with experts of the 
United States for these purposes* * * . 

Mr* Cordell Hull to the Marquess op Lothian, Sept* 2 : 

E xcellency, — I am directed by the President to reply 
to your Note os follows : 

The Government of the United States appreciates the 
declarations and the generous action of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, as contained in your communications, which are 
destined to enhance the national security of the United 
States and g^reatly to strengthen its ability to cooperate 
effectively with the other nations of the Americas in the 
defence of the Western Hemisphere. It therefore gladly 
accepts the proposals. 

The Government of the United States will immediately 
designate experts to meet with experts designated by his 
Majesty’s Government to determine upon the exact location 
of Naval and Air bases mentioned in your communication 
under acknowledgment. * . i , 

In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the 
Government of the United States will immediately transfer 
to his Majesty's Government 50 United States Navy Des- 
troyers generally referred to as the 1,200-tons type. 

Mb. Churchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons, 
September 5 ; 

T he memorable transactions between Great Britain 'and 
the United States, which I foreshadowed when 1 last 
addressed the House, have now been completed, to the general 
satisfaction of the British and American peoples, and to the 
encouragement of our &iends aU over the world. It would 
be a mistake to try to read into the official Notea which 
have passed more than the documents bear on their face. 
The exchanges which have taken place are simply measures 
of mutual assistance rendered to one another by two friendly 
nations in a spirit of confidence, sympathy and good will. 
These measures are linked together in a formal agreement. 
They must be accepted exactl^^ as they stand. Only very 
ignorant persons would suggest that the transfer of American 
destroyers to the British 6ag constitutes the slightest viola- 
tion of international law, or affects in the smallest degree the 
non-belligerency of the United States. ^ 

I have no doubt that Herr Hitler will not like this trans- 
ference of destroyers, and I have no doubt that he will pay 
the United States out, ,if ever be gets the chance. That is 
why I am very glad that the armed air and naval frontiers 
of the United States have been advanced along a wide arc 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will enable them to 
take danger by the throat while it is still hundreds of miles 
away from their own land. The Admiralty tell us that they 
are very glad to have these 60 destroyers and that they will 
come in most conveniently to bridge the gap which inevitably 
intervenes before our considerable wartime programme of 
new construction comes into service. ... 
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AMERICA’S STAND FOR FREE DEMOCRACY: 

THE SECOND HALF OF 1940 

British Sites for V.S. Naval and Air Bases — Joint Board of Defence Set Up 
With Canada — Surplus U.S. Destroyers for Britain— The Burke-Wadsworth 
Conscription Bill — Lindbergh and the Isolationists — American Reactions to 
the Battle of Britain — Presidential Campaign : Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
Nominated — Roosevelt Elected for a Third Term : His Rallying Call 



“ ^"^HESE two great organizations 

1 of the English-speaking demo- 
cracies, the British Empire and 
the United States," said Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons on August 20, 
“ will have to be somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their affairs for 
mutual and general advantage. For 
my own part, looking out upon the 
future, I do not view the process with 
any misgivings. I could not 
stop it if I wished. . No one 
could stop it. Like the 
Mississippi, it just keeps rolling 
along. Let it roll. Let it roll 
on full fiood, inexorable, irresis- 
tible, benignant, to broader 
lands and better days." 

Certainly, during 1940, if 
the stream of Anglo-American 
cooperation was not at full 
flood, it was powerful, flow- 
ing swiftly and ever more 
rapidly. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and significant of the 
events carried on its broad 
bosom during the autumn 
months was the grant or lease 
by Britain to the United States 
of British territories in North 
America where the U.S.A. 
might construct naval and air 


officers of the U.S.A. (Major-General 
Emmons, Commanding G.H.Q. United 
States Air Force; Brigadier-General 
Strong, Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
War Plans Division ; and Rear-Admiral 
Ghormley, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations) had been dispatched to the 
United Kingdom as observers of the 
great battle now raging in Britain’s 
skies, and were already in London. 


Swift to improve the favourable 
atmosphere, the President the next day 
met Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, at Ogdensburg, on the 
American side of the St. Lawrence. 
The two statesmen conferred in the 
President’s private railway coach, and 
the meeting resulted in- an agree7nent 
that a permanent joint board of defence 
should be set up by the two countries 


THE OGDENSBURG MEETING 

On August 17, 1940, the day after his historic announcement of the leasing to the U.S.A. of 
British territories in North America, President Roosevelt met Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, at Ogdensburg, N.Y. Here, after a four-hour conference, it was agreed that 
there should be immediately set up a J oint Board for the Defence of Canada and the United States ; 
later in the month the Board held its first meeting at Ottawa (see illus. p. 1237). Mr, Roosevelt 
is here seen with Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr, Henry Stimson (U.S. Secretary of War), and 
General Hugh A. Drum (Commander of ist U.S. Army) after the meeting. * 
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bases for the better defence of 

the whole North American continent. 

First official news of this truly epoch- 
making development wds released by 
President Roosevelt himself at a press 
conference on August 16. Seated at his 
desk at the "White House, the Presi- . 
dent told the assembled newspapermen 
that he had three announcements to 
make of very great importance, present 
and future. The first was that the 
United States Government had entered 
into conversations with the British 
Government with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of naval and air bases for the de- 
fence of the Western Hemisphere, and 
especially of the Panama Canal, 
Secondly, his Government was carrying 
on conversations with the Canadian 
Government concerning the defence of 
North America. Finally, the President 
announced that, at the invitation of the 
British Government, military and naval 


Then came a reference to a subject 
which had recently been frequently 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic 
— the transference of 50 American 
destroyers to Britain. This subject, 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted, was an entirely 
separate matter. But he insisted so 
frequently and emphatically that his 
hearers left the conference convinced 
that the two questions were indissolubly 
linked. And why not ? they argued ; 
why should Britain he expected to make 
so unprecedented a concession to the 
United States with no quid pro quo ? 


to commence an immediate study of 
land, sea and air problems, and con- 
sider in a broad sense the defence of the 
northern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Two years before, when making 
his famous goodwill visit to Canada, 
President Roosevelt had declared that 
“ the people of the United States will 
not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” And two days later , Mr. 
Mackenzie King had rejoined with the 
promise that Canada would see to it 
that “ enemy forces should not be able 
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‘MOSQUITO FLEET’ FOR AMERICA’S TWO-OCEAN NAVY 

The autumn of 1940 saw the putting into operation oi America's huge naval shipbuilding pro- 
gramme sanctioned in the Naval Expansion Bill of July. Among the wide variety of craft pro- 
vided for was a fleet of nearly fifty small 6o-knot motor torpedo-boats, one of which is here seen 
speeding down the East Rtver, New York. This stern view clearly shows the vessel's four 

torpedo-tubes and twin machine-gun turrets. 

Wide World 
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to pursue tlieir way by land, sea or air 
to the United States across Canadian 
territorv.” The Offdensburst meeting 
carried tin; iinderstandiiig a step farther. 
Now it was plain to all the world that an 
attack on Canada would be an attack 
on the U.S.A., one to be resisted at 
once with all the armed might of the 
Republic. 

In Britain, as in America, these 
moves were regarded with the utmost 
sati.sfactioa. Delivering in the House of 
CommoiLs the speech from which we 
have already quoted a passage that 
history will surely remember, Mr. 
Churchill, on August 20, said : “ Some 
months ago we came to the conclusion 
that the interests of the United States 
and of the British Empire both required 
that the United States should have 
facilities for the naval and air defence 
of the Western Hemisphere against the 
attack of a Nazi power which might 
have acquired temporary but lengthy 
control of a large part of Western 
Europe and its formidable resources. 
We had, therefore, decided spontane- 
ously, and without being asked or 
offered any inducement, to inform the 
Government of the United States that 
we should be glad to place such defence 


facilities at their disposal by leasing 
suitable sites in our transatlantic pos- 
sessions for their greater security against 
the unmeasured dangers of the future.^' 

“ There is, of course, no question of 
any transference of sovereignty,” Mr. 
Churchill went on, “or of any action 
being taken without the consent or 
against the wishes of the various 
Colonies concerned, but for our part His 
Maje.sty’s Government is entirely willing 
to accord defence facilities to the United 
States on a 99 years’ leasehold basis, 
and we feel sure that our interests no 
less than theirs, and the interests oi 
the Colonies themselves and of Canada 
and Newfoundland, will he served 
thereby.” 

The next event was the presentation 
on, September 2 by Lord Lothian, 
Britain's Ambassador in Washington, 
to Mr. Cordell Hull, of ta note stating 
that “ in view of the basis of friendship 
and, sympathetic interest of His Majesty’s 
Government in the national security of 
the United States, and their desire to 
strengthen the ability of the United 
States to cooperate effectively with other 
nations of the Americas in defence of 
the Western Hemisphere,” the British 
Government would secure to the U.S.A. 




facilities for the establishment of naval 
and air bases on the south coast and the 
Avalon Peninsula of Newfoundland, and 
Great Bay, Bermuda. The grant of these 
bases was made “ freely and without 
consideration.” Furthermore, in view of 
the desire of the United' States to ac- 
quire similarly bases in the Caribbean 
Sea, His Majesty’s Government would 
make available to the U.S.A. similar 
facilities in the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, ,, „ 

Antigua, and British . 

Guiana. These baeee ^ 

would be leased to the 
U.S.A. for 99 years, free from all rent 
and charges other than compensation 
to be paid by the United States to the 
owners of private property effected, 
and in exchange Britain would receive 
certain naval and military equipment 
and material. Mr, Cordell Hull re- 
vealed in his reply to the British 
Government’s note that the “ equip- 
ment and material ” took the shape (at 
least in part) of 50 of America’s surplus 
destroyers — ^vessels which were obsolete 
in the sense that they were over 16 
years old, yet were perfectly serviceable, 
and wo^d constitute a most timely 
strengthening of Britain’s naval forces 
now. strained to the utmost in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. (For text of 
Note, see page 1428.) 

On September 3, in a special message 
to Congress, President Roosevelt called 
the Anglo-American Naval Agreement 
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and the accompanyin" tvaiisfer of 
destroyer “ an epoclual and far-reaching 
act, in preparation for continental 
defence in the face of grave danger. , . 
the most important action in reinforce- 
ment of our national defence that has 
been taken since the Louisiana purchase 
in 1803.” The value to the Western 
Hemisphere of these “ outposts of 
security ” was beyond calculation. The 
need for them had long been recognized ; 
they were essential to the protection 
of the Panama Canal, Central America, 
and the northern portion of South 
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America, the Antilles, Canada, Mexico, 
and the eastern and Gulf of Mexico 
seaboards of the U.S.A. “ Their iconae- 
qnent importance in hemispheric defence 
is obvious, and for these reasons I have 
taken advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to acquire them.” 

In due course the United States 
Board of Inspection, under Rear- 
Admiral Greenstade, visited the Colonies 
concerned, and, following consultations 
with the Governors, agreement was 
reached on the sites for the leased bases. 

The “ bases for destroyers " deal was 
but one indication of America's in- 
creased and increasing realization of her 
inadequate defences in a situation of 
swiftly-developing peril. Another was 
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DESTROYERS FOR BRITAIN— BASES FOR AMERICA 
The 50 over-age U.S. destrojers acquired by Britain in exchange for the grant of 
bases to America began to arrive in late Septernber, 1940 (see illus* p. 1225). For 
years previously they had been laid up at naval bases such as San Diego, Calif, 
(below left), A month later the U.S, Board of Inspection arrived at Hamilton Bay 
Harbour, Bermuda, on the cruiser ‘ St. Louis ' (above) to inspect and survey the 
Site for one of the new bases. Members of the Board also visited Antigua (bottom). 

Wide World ; Associated Press 

the resolve to construct the were ordered, including three aircraft 

two -ocean navy provided carriers, 13 cruisers, 20 de.stroyers, and 

for in the S‘l, 000, 000, 000 13 submarines. As a result, the U.S.A. 

Naval Expansion Bill, which i^^avy, declared Adiniral Stark, Chief 

received the President’s of Naval Operations, w’ould become “the 

signature on July 1. Under greatest fleet the world has ever seen.” 

this Act American naval ex- Besides this va.st expansion in .shi))s it 

pansion was planned to be was also enacted that the strengtli of 

such as to provide by 1946- the Naval Air Force should be raisofl 

47 a fleet of 35 battleships, from 10,000 to 15,000 planes. At the 

20 aircraft carriers, 88 same time work was begun on a thud 

cruisers, 378 destroyers, and set of locks for the Patiaina Canal. 

180 submarines. In June The Army, too, was reorganized. At 
the Naval Department gave the end of June tlie Secretary of War 

orders that work should stai-t announced that the United States was 

at once on two new 45,000- to have an armetl mechanized force — 

ton battleships, and early an armoured corps of two divisions, con- 

in July 50 new warship.s sisting of more than 18,000 officers and 
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war in Europe was a spectacle protluced 
in Hollywood rather than tlie most 
hideous reality in the history of the 
world. In our very indecision lies the 
Dictators’ most formidable ally. Wliile 
we debate the sands in the hour-glass 
are running low.” On August 28 the 
Senate amended the Bill so that the 
service of conscripts should be restricted 
to the Western Hemisphere and Ameri- 
can possessions, including the Philip- 
pines, and limited the number of 
conscripts who could be under training 
at any one time to 900,000. Finally, 
the Bill was passed by the Senate on 


CONSCRIPTION COMES TO THE STATES 

After months of controversy the Selective Training Bill, providing for com- 
pulsory military service for some 16,500,000 men between 21 and 35, was 
signed by President Roosevelt on September i6, 1940 (right). Having 
registered a month later, the first drafts were called up on November 18, and 
above are some of the recruits from the Chicago area marching to camp on 

that day. 
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men and equipped with 1,400 tanks— on 
the lines of Germany’s Panzer divisions. 
This somewhat belated recognition of 
the vast changes recent months had 
brought in the art of war was followed 
by a radical alteration in the method of 
obtaining America’s military man-power. 

The Selective Training Bill — ^the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill as it came to be 
called, since it was introduced on June 20 
into the Senate by Senator Burke 
f .1 aiid into the House 
ot xv6pr6s0ntr3j’tri ves by 

Introduced Mr.' Wadsworth— pro- 
posed the registration 
of all men from 18 to 65, numbering 
some 40 millions, of whom those between 
21 and 45 might be called upon to imder- 
go eight months’ compulsory military 
training, the selection being by lot. This 
departure from the voluntary system 
received the whole-hearted support of 
the military authorities ; General Mar- 
shall, United States Chief of Staff, for 
instance, told the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on July 12 that the War 
Department favoured compulsory mili- 
tary training as being the only possible 
way of immediately bringing the Army 
up to its full strength. What the United 
States needed to defend the Western 
Hemisphere, declared General Marshall 
a few days later, was a completely trained 
and equipped army of at least two 
nuUion men ; and the Army was work- 
ing towards the formation of 45 com- 
pletely equipped and mechanized in- 
fan^ divisions and 10 motorized 
divisions. 

’ But the 'American public took a lot 
of convincing before it could be induced 
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to agree to conscription 
in peacetime. In Con- 
gress discussion of the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill 
dragged on for many 
weeks ; opposition in the 
Senate was particularly 
marked, led as it was by 
the Isolationist Senators 
Wheeler of Montana and 
Vendenberg of Michigan. 

Day after day the Isolationists main- 
tained that America was in no real 
danger, and even if it were it had still 
to be proved that the voluntary system 
was not adequate. To encourage Con- 
gressmen to make up their minds, 
President Roosevelt declared at the 
beginning of August that he was 
definitely in favour of the Selective 
Training Bill, considering it indeed 
essential to adequate national defence ; 
conscription was the most fair and* 
effective means of obtaining the man- 
power required, and, though during the 
last war the United States had been able 
to build up an army of four million 
men after the declaration of hostilities, 
such an opportunity would never occur 
again ; that situation, he averred, had 
been sheer luck. Still the debate 
dragged on, and the President made 
another plea for a speedy decision on 
August 23. So prolonged and time- 
killing was the discussion in the Senate 
that a newly elected Senator, Mr. Gibson 
of Vermont, demanded of bis colleagues 
whether they realized that during the 
same length of time it had taken to 
debate the Bill Hitler was able to 
conquer Prance. “ We act as if the 
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August 28 and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 7. After it 
had been considered by the two hou.ses 
together, the Bill was signed by the 
President on September 16. In its final 
form it applied to all men between 21 
and 35 — about 16,500,000 in all, 
although many millions, it was stated, 
would have to be exempted because 
they were workers in essential industries 
and agricultural occupations, were men 
with dependants, or on other grounds. 

All male United States citizens be- 
tween the ages specified, and all aliens 
who had declared their intention of 
becoming United States _ 
citizens, without any sory 

discrimination on _ 
grounds of race or 
colour, were required to register on 
October 16. Registration took place at 
125, OCX) local registration offices through- 
out the country, and the total number 
registering was nearly 17 millions. 
On October 29 lots were drawn at 
Washington to determine the order in 
which the first 800,000 men who had 
registered should be called up for train- 
ing. The ceremony was inaugurated by 
Mr. Roosevelt, who said that the men 
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LORD LOTHIAN’S LAST MESSAGE TO AMERICA 

Great Britain’s Ambassador to the United States was prevented by iltnessj which was 
to prove fatal, from personally delivering this powerful address to the American people 
on December 11, 1940. So moving was the appeal and so widespread its influence 

that we reproduce the speech here almost in its entirety. 


I T Is now nearly five months since I made a public speech 
in the United States ... In these last five months 
there have been tremendous changes. When I last 
spoke we had just experienced a terrific shock — ^tho overthrow 
of France* If you recall those dismal days you will remember 
tliere was something like despair among many diplomatic and 
business circles in Washington, New York and other cities of 
the United States. Hitler had announced that ho would 
dictate peace in London in August, or, at the latest, in the 
middle of September. And liadn^t be always been right 
over his military dates ? 

Britain had saved lier soldiers, it is true, by a miracle at 
Dunkirk. But they had lost all their equipment, guns, tanks, 
motor vehicles, machine-guns and rifles. The German Air 
Force, too, was known to be far superior in numbers to the 
R.A,F», and its dive-bombers had just crushed the resistance 
of the French Army. Wasn’t it cerUain that England was 
going to be conquered, and that, with Hitler’s crossing of the 
Channel, the end of the British Commonwealth would come? 

If there were gloomy prophecies in circulation about us, 
there were hardly less gloomy speculations about the future 
of Uie United States- If Hitler conquered Britain the British 
Fleet would be sunk or surrendered or scattered among the 
British nations overseas. Yet wasn't it clear that American 
security required two fleets — the British Fleet based on 
Britain blocking the entry of hostile European fleets into the 
Eastern Atlantic and the United Stat<^ Fleet predominant 
in the Pacific ? 

It was this dual system which protected the Monroe 
Doctrine and which alone could keep war distant from 
American shores, Tliat, too, was the time when the gloomy 
revelation was made in the Press that the United States was 
as unprepared for modern war as all the democracies had 
been. It was said that she had full modern equipment for 
only 76,000 to 100,000 soldiers, an air force which waa very 
good in quality but terribly small and with no reserves or 
the organized manufacturing capacity of the nation behind 
it, and an excellent Navy, but a one-ocean Navy facing the 
possibility of a two-ocean war, 

U.S, Vulnerable from Two Oceans 

T hb prospect, therefore, before the United States if the 
British Fleet was sunk or surrendered or sailed away 
to outer parts of the British Empire was not rosy. With 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s navies and the remains of the French 
Fleet baaed on the eastern rim of the Atlantic and on 
strategic Ulands well out in the Atlantic, Iceland and on the 
Faroes, Azores and Teneriffe, would not the whole American 
Fleet have to come back to the Atlantic, leaving the Paoifle, 
both North and South, at the mercy of Japan ? 

If Gibraltar and West ABdcan ports fell into Axis hands, 
how could the United States defend the Monroe Doctrine, 
especially if some thousands of ’planes were assembled at 
Dakar, with Fifth Columns in tbo Americas elated and 
arrogant at the downfall of Britain ? 

Finally, what would happen to the rearmament programme 
of the United States if Hitler and his allies, with Britain 
conquered, in possession of nearly all the strategic positions 
and industrial resources of the globe, were able to buUd three 
battleships or tanks or aeroplanes' for one against the United 
States ? ■ . 

Those June and Jxily days were indeed gloomy days for 
us and for you- But that grim picture has been dispelled, at 
any rate for the present, by the action of the people of a 
small island in the North Sea, nobly and valiantly aided by 
the young nations of the British family across the seas, 

First there was the retreat from Dunkirk — not an operation 
likely in itself to bring victory but certainly a t^timony to 
the undiminished toughness and fighting capacity of British 


soldiers and sailors* Then came Mr, Winston Churchill, ^ 
with almost the whole of the rest of the world on the run, 
standing undaunted' in the breach, defying in matchless 
oratory the apparently irresistible power and prestige of 
Hitler and National Socialism, and inviting hb fellow- 
countrymen not to appeasement or to retreat but to resistance 
at the price of blood, sulTering, sweat and tears. 

Then came reports from your own air attach^ that the 
B,A*F, had taken the measure of the German air force despite 
its superiority in numbers and was on the high road to 
establbhing its supremacy over the British Isles- Then 
followed the great air battles of August and September in 
which the Germans lost nearly 200 machines in a day and 
five or six to one in pilots. 

Tlien came the brutal bombing of London, and especially 
East London, by night* Few people realize what an inferno 
that was. The first attack set great fires alight so that hour 
after hour and night after night the German bombers could 
return the short distance to their bases in France to collect 
fresh cargoes of destruction to unload on the stricken people 
in Dockland* 

Britain Wins the Second Round 

B ut there was no flinching before Hitler’s attempted 
intimidation, no crying for peace, no ■ suggestion that, 
though we were almost alone, we had had enough. Simple 
victims, blown from hearth and home, declared they would 
stick it if only others did and it led to victory, . , • And, 
finally, has come the gradual petering out of the much- 
heralded invasion of Britain. 

Thus, if Hitler won the first round of the great battle 
which began in Norway in April, we have won the second ; 
for without the conquest of Britain Hitler cannot win the 
waV, But do not think that Hitter’s Nazidom is going to be 
easily overthrown. Hitler is certainly going to make another 
attempt next year — and earlier rather than later — ^to beat 
down our resistance by new methods of still greater violence 
and to open the way to world war and domination by the 
Nazis- . - . 

This time he is going to concentrate on the sea- Ho has 
failed to overwhelm us in the air, and we are sure he will 
continue to fail, while with your help our power to hit back 
with our bombers will steadily increase. But he is building 
submarines and long-distance ’planes with all his might and 
main with which to bomb convoys and announce their 
location to submarines. 

He will base them on all ports and aerodromes along 
that line which runs like a vast semi'circle round Britain 
from Narvik, down the ' northern and western coasts of 
France to Spain*. He will have two new 36, 000-ton battle- 
ships, Tirpitz ” and “ Bismarck,” and other vessels in the 
North Sea early next year. With these he will try to deKver 
a knock-out blow at our communications so as to prevent us 
getting the food, raw materials and aeroplanes necessary to 
enable us to continue the war at full strength. Today, 
since the disappearance of the iJowerful French Navy, we are 
fighting alone. Our Navy, therefore, with the tremendous 
tasks which rest on it, none of which it has shirked or evaded, 
is strung out terribly thin, 

W E think this is a situation which concerns you almost as 
much as it concerns us. It bos long been clear that your 
security, no less than ours, depends upon our holding the 
Atlantic impregnable and you the Pacific- So long as this is 
so the way of life to which we are attached can continue, 
and our free economic system can resist totalitarian attack. 
But if one of these two navies fails and the unity of tbe 
British Commonwealth begins to disappear, the control of 
trade routes begins to pass to Axis powers, and those con^I- 
Itng bastions of sea-power which now keep war away from 
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‘THE ISSUE NOW DEPENDS LARGELY ON YOU’ 


America become tlio junipinK-oir points fioni whidi it can 
be menaced. 

Moreover, the Axis* Japanese Pact of Hcpleinbor makes 
nakedly clear the ultimate objective of totaliturliin slrsitegy. 
As soon as the Italian or German army or fleet can occupy 
Gibraltar or North-West Africa^ or Great Uritain’s control of 
the Atlantic has been sufficiently weakened to cause doubt 
as to where the Amencan Fleet should bo stationed, a two- 
ocean attack on us both in the Atlantic and l^icific will be 
simultaneously launched. The more secure our control of 
the Atlantic, the less likely is the outbreak of a two-ocean 

VPe have both, therefore, a vital interest in decisively 
defeating the now rapidly maturing naval attack on British 
communications. It is the best way of preventing a spread 
of the war, and an essential step towards that victory which 
will eventually follow the failure of Hitler to destroy Great 
Sritain, both in the air and on the sea, is the uninterrupted 
flow of American munitions to the British Isles. 

We have no illusions, therefore, about 1941. It is going 
to be a hard, dangerous year. Our shipping losses have 
recently been formidable. In one week British, Allied and 
neutral losses were nearly 200*000 tons. . . . We are 
sujfFering on an average for October 200 civilian deaths and 
300 civilians mutilated every night by enemy boml>ardment, 
and our * food supplies ate gradually being more strictly 
rationed. But we aren't in the least dismayed. With help 
from you. we are confident that we can win, and win decisively, 
by 1942* if not before. 


Moral Rottenness of Hitler's Creed 


aro confident* first of all, for spiritual reasons. The 
core of Hitlerism is moral rottenness and the belief 
that the use of utter brutality, ruthless power and the prose* 
cution of domination la the road to greatness both in indivi- 
duals and in nations. Hitlerism is a tragedy in Germany. 
Ite doctrine is not true. AH history proves it wrong. The 
Sermon on the Mount is in the long run much stronger than 
all Hitler's propaganda or Goering's guns and bombs. The 
core of the Allied creed, for all our mistakes of omission and 
coixmiission* is liberty, justice and truth, and that, we believe* 
will infallibly prevail if we have resolution and the courage 
to resist to the end* 

But on the side of armaments also wo have great growing 
aasets. The curve of our munition and aeroplane production 
is steadily rising — despite bombing. The number of our 
divisions* of our aeroplanes and our pilots is also steadily 
going up. What is more, the important young nations of 
the Commonwealth* Canada* Australia* South Africa and 
New Zealand, are fast getting into their stride. The number 
of their divisions is increasing* . . . Indian troops and 
Indian munitions are now coming into the battle fronts, and 
ever-increasing resources are coining from colonies and 
territories loyal to a 'man and proud of their membership of 
the Oomnion wealth. 

The whole of tliis growing aggregation of power is now 
being mobilized* Its first task is to defend that great ring of 
defensive positions which lie around you — Britain itself, 
Gibraltar* Cape Town* Egypt, the Suez JCanal* -Singapore* 
Australia and New Zealand. As long as we can hold these 
positloos we and the democratic world beyond them arc ^afe. 

Our second task is to enable us to deliver tncressingly 
formidable blows at Germany Itself and at her allies* one of 
- whom is already beginning to crack, and to bring assistance 
to the subjugated peoples who are now once more beginning 
to show signs of resistance to Hitler's will* But that result 
is not yet secure* It will be put to the test in 1041* If we 
can stave off the attack on Britain, if we can outlast next 
year still holding all the positions 1 have mentioned, Hitlerism 
In the end must go down* By ourselves we cannot bo sure of 
this result— though wo will try our best* Not only is there 
the Btt^atlon in the North Atlantic which I have aescribed, 
but no one can yet tell where constant pressure by Hitler* 
both on the Vichy Oovemmont to give him control of the 
French Fleet and bases in the Uoditoiranean* and on Japan 
to extend the war in the Pacific* may lead to ; but with your 
/brip In aeroplanes* munitions and ships* and on the sea and 
in the field of finance now being discussed between your 


vilSI^reasury and ours, we are sure of victory. 


\ oi^ have already declared your interest, your sure 
interest, in the survival of Britain. It is for you to d(‘cidts 
whether it is to your interest to give us whatever iissistance 
may be necessary to make certain that Britain shall not faii. 

No War on American Soil 

are only two more things I want to say in conclusion. 
^ The first is that nobody wlio, like myself, has seen what 
the steady and constant bombardment of great cities from the 
air means could wish any friendly country like IJic United 
States of America to undergo any similar experience. Hitler 
has let loose this kind of warfrire on mankind, and he will 
have to take the conscqtiences. We, for geographical 
reasons, are in the firing line. But you, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and, probably. South Africa, Iiave the chance, if 
you take it, of saving yourselves from being tlie theatre of 
total war. You are the centre of that gi'eat ring of fortresses 
—Britain, Gibraltar, Cape Town, Sue/., Singapore and 
Australia — which I have mentioned and to whicli I slioiild 
add Hawaii and Panama. So long as these fortresses stand, 
war, with its aerial bombardment, cannot in any real sense 
of the word roll up to your shor^ or devastate your towns 
and cities, ... 

The last thing I want to say concerns the future. There 
wore two things which I found the ordinary citizen of Britain 
thinking about. The first was that all liis and her sufiering 
and sacrifice should, if possible, end not all 'wai's, for human 
nature is probably not yet ready for tliat, but the kind of 
total war Hitler is waging, with its hideous mutilation and 
destruction from the air, its brutal persecution of conquered 
peoples. The second was that after this war no one wlio 
had done his duty should be thrown on the scrap-heap of 
unemployment, with nothing but bonus or dole. Somehow 
or other employment must be found for everybody. 

Some people are spreading a legend that democracy is 
disappearing from Britain and that she will come out at the 
end of the war a Fascist or Communist State. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 1 have never known Britain 
more truly democratic. The British are not going to change 
their essential character. It has shown itself in this war. 
They will move forward, of course, with the times, but 
without revolutionary violence: 

But the more people think about the future the more they 
are drawn to the conclusion that all real hope depends on 
some form of cooperation between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even if we win total 
victory there will bo no change immediately creating an 
effective new League of Nations. There wUl be nothing in 
Europe from which to make it. A majority of the younger 
generation consists of people who have been educated in such 
brutish doctrines as blood and earth* that might is riglit, 
that Jews are social poison or that business men are hyenas 
only fit for destruction. No man can even say what Prance 
tomorrow will be like* 

Peace Depends on Power of Democracies 

T he plain truth is that peace and order always dcoend 
not on disarming police, but on there being an over- 
whelming power behind just law. The only place where that 
power con be found behind the laws of the liberal and demo- 
cratic world is the Dnited States and Great Britain) supported 
by the Dominions and some other free nations. The only 
nucleus round which a stable, peaceful, democratic world 
can be built after this war Is if the United States and Great 
Britain possess between them more aeroplanee, ships of war, 
and key positions of world power such as I have described 
than any possible totalitarian rival. Then, and then only, 
will political and industrial freedom be secure and will it be 
possible for a free economic system to prevail asainst the ' 
economics of totalitarianism. . . . 

The issue now depends largely on what you decide to do. 
Nob^y can share that responsibility with you. It is the 
great strength of democracy that it brings responsibility 
do^ ^uarely on every citizen and every nation. And 

before the Judgement Scat of God each must answer for his 
own aetlons* 




BRITAIN LOSFS A DISTINGUISHED AMBASSADOR 

At a time when cooperation between Britain and the United States was 
becoming closer and more fruitful, Lord Lothian carried out his duties 
as ambassador with exemplary tact and foresight. His remarkable 
address to the American people late in 1940 was, unfortunately, followed 
by h is untimely death on Decen^ber i^. He is here seen (left) at 
Washington with the Count de Saint Quentin, French Ambassador. 
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assiTliuf! tliat llio 
r o n n t r y w a p 
roiirtitig disaster 
l>y its “ warlike 
intorvotitioii ” in 
t he E 11 r o n e a u 
struggle, sijicc it 
w a s not in a 
position even to 
<.1 c f c II <.1 itself 
]>roperly. He de- 
nouncerl o o in - 
pnlsory military 
service as being 
a departure from 
the A m e r i c a n 
tradition. To 
wliich Senator 
Kev Pittman re- 
joined that the 
Colonel should 
cease his efTorts to 
create “unfounded 
war fear and lack 
of confidence in 
the Government.” 
“ It a p p e a r s,” 
went on M r . 
Pittman, 


W(Te being enrolled “ for one jmi po.sc 
only — the task of keeping peace in the 
New World”; and .Mr.Stirnson, Secretary 
of War, announced that the first 30,000 
would be called up on November 18 and 
the last 200,000 on June 15, 1941. 

Immerliately following the passing 
of the Kiirke-Wadsworth Bill Congress 
approved the Ajipropnat ion Bill, pro- 
viding nearly SI ,o00,000,000 for the 
training of the coiiscrifit.s and tlie 
building up of the Army to 1,400,000 
men. But it was now coming to be 
realizinl that America’s problem was not 
man-power, supplies of which are almo.st 
ine.xliaustihle, hut munilion.s of war. 
On the jiroduction front there seemed to 
be little realization of the need for spee<l 
and increa.sed energy, if not only 
America’s own needs were to be supplied 
but tho.se of Britain and her allies. 


Colonel Lind- 
bergh, who has resided long in Great 
Britain as its gue.st, from fear of incens- 
ing Hitler would deprive the people of 
Britain and France of tlie w'eapons nece.s- 
sary to protect their lives against air- 
planes and tanks.” Forthright criticism 
of Lindbergh and his fellow Isolationi.sts 
came from many other quarters. The 
principal members of the Adminis- 


tration — I\Ir. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and the new Secretaries of War 
and tlie Navy, Mr. H, L. Stimson and 
Colonel Knox, Kepnblicans both — were as 
strong in tlieir condemnation of Nazism 
as tliey were in support of the Democra- 
cies. American Labour, too — both the 
American Federation of Labour, pre- 
sided over by William Green, and its 
liitter rival, tlie Committee for Industrial 
Organization, led by John L. Lewis — 
were at one in their determination to 
cooperate to the utmost in the fulfilment 
of the defence programme, and so con- 
tribute to a free and secure democracy. 
Yet another critic of the Isolationists 
was the veteran General Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in the First Great War. 

As the Battle of Britain rose to its 
height American enthusiasm for the 
Allied cause rose with it. 

On every hand there 
were .signs of increasing 
impatience with the Iso- 
lationists ; on every hand there were de- 

w 

rnands that America should go all out in 
support of hard-pressed Britain. And 
the demand was answered — at least, in 
considerable measure. The American 
naval dockyards w ere made available to 
British 'warships for repairs. The output 
of tommy-guns was earmarked for the 
British Army. The supply of ’planes and 
guns, tanks, and all the paraphernalia 
of war was speeded up so that Britain 
might have a substantial share. Red 
Cross funds were generously supported, 
and British children evacuated from 


Call for 
Aid to 
Britain 


Some part at least of the widely 
prevailing apathy was due to political 
causes. The Isolationists were still loud 
in their denunciations of the President 
and the “ war-makers,” in their insis- 
tence that never again should the .sons of 
American mothers be sent abroad to die 
on a foreign field in a foreign quarrel. 
The Isolationists were rejircsciited in 
both parties in Congress, hut for the 
most part their strength was drawn 
from the Reputilieans. Nevertlieless, 
opposition to the new defence measures 
was not organized on strictly party lines. 
Most prominent of the Isolationists 
out si tie the w'alls of Congrc.s.s was Colonel 
Lindbergh, who was never tired of 


FOR AND AGAINST ISOLATION 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, here seen (left) testifying against the Lease-Lend Bill in January, 
1941, was among the most outspoken of America's Isolationists, sparing no rhetorical effort 
to save his country from ‘ warlike intervention ' in Europe. His attitude provoked much 
vigorous and acid criticism in which Senator Key Pittman of Nevada (right). Chairman of the 

Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, figured prominently. 

PJtolos, fl'ide World ; Atusociated Press 
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AMERICA MAKES BOMBERS FOR THE R.A.F. 

Lockheed Hudson twin-engined bombers were among the earliest American-built aircraft to 
^rate with the R.A.R, their activities with Coastal Command gaining them a high reputation. 
Here are employees of the Lockheed and Vega plants in California giving a send<off to one of these 
machines which they themselves raised the money to buy as a gift to Britain. Top, a Con- 
soudated Aircralt Corporation B-24 four^engined bomber after a test flight at San Diego. This 
huge plane, known here as the ‘Liberator,* went into service with the R.A.F. in 1941. 

Photos, Planet iVewa ' 


danger zones were freely welcomed in 
American homes. 

This aid for Britain and the Allies 
went hand in hand with an increasing 
realization of the dangers arising from a 
potential Fifth Column in America 
itself. In June the Federal Bureau of 
[nve8tigation» under Mr. Edgar Hoover, 
conducted a nation-wide inquiry into 
the activities of suspected fifth column- 
ists and other subversive elements. In 
August Mr. Hoover declared that his 
bureau had discovered many acts of 
sabotage directed against the national 
defence programme and arms produc- 
tion, and the President found it neces- 
sary to issue a call to the Federal and 
State Law enforcement agents to tackle 


the “subversive activitie.s, seditious 
acts, and those things that slow up or 
break down our common defence pro- 
gramme.*’ 

At the same time a Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
under the ebairmauship of Mr. Martin 
Dies, was busy investigating un- 
American activities. On August 26 Mr. 
Dies disclosed that Germany and Italy 
had been endeavouring to obstruct the 


national defence preparations and pre- 
vent any help being given to Britain ; 
in particular, he accused them of having 
placed agents in American munition 
works and aircraft factories to hinder 
production. In many American cities, , 
moreover, a number of German and 
Italian agents were carrying on an ex- 
tensive Fascist propaganda. 

Even the Presidential campaign was 
overshadowed by the threat of war and 
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the kiiowlodjce of Aniericii’s unprcparcd- 
iicss. First in the field was tlie Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr. Wendell Tjcwis 
Willkie, who was noiniinited at the 
Republican Convention held at Phila- 
delphia on June 28. Youu" (he w'a.s 
■18). ji vigorous speaker, and with an 
attractive personality, Mr. Willkie made 
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COMPENSATION FOR AMERICA 

After the collapse of the Low Countries and 
France in May and June^ 1940^ U.S. exports 
to Continental Europe declined abruptly. No 
less spectacular, however, was the sudden 
enormous increase at this time in material 
sent to Britain, as the accompanying graph 
and diagram strikingly show* A notable 
example is given by aircraft shipments, 
which in the first five months of 1940 were 
only 104, but in August alone jumped to 278. 

Courtejfij 0 / fhe York Tt7noJi '* 

a very strong appeal, and the busines.s 
community in particular welcomed 
the opportunity of voting for one 
wdio was president of one of America’s 
largest utilities holding companies — the 
Southern and Commonwealth Corpora- 
tion. Moreover, he was a former 
Democrat, and had left his party because 
of his opposition to the Roosevelt New 
Deal. Yet he was no Isolationist ; 
indeed, as the campaign proceeded he 
was to be as forthright in his denuncia- 
tion of Nazism, as whole-hearted in his 
support of Britain and all that Britain 
was fighting for, as the Pre.sident himself. 
True, the Republican platform contained 
a plank, “ No involvement in a foreign 
war ” ; but other planks demanded 
“ an Army and Navy so strong that no 
unfriendly power can successfully attack 
America or its essential outposts,” and 


support for all oppressed peoples 
cver 3 'wliere who nre struggling to olpaiii 
or niniiitain their homes and liiterties.” 

A not lie r deeision adopted bv the 
l^epu hi leans was “ comjilete and irro- 
voealile opposition to third terms for all 
Amt'riean presidents,” This had refer- 
ence to the .suggestion that Mr. Koo.sc- 
volt miglit venture to challenge that 
unwritten law of the American Con- 
stitution which declares that no Presi- 
dent ean hold the supreme office for 
more than two terms. Elected in 1033, 
Mr. Roosevelt should not be permitted 
to hold office beyond 19-11 : that was 
the argument of the Republicans, and 
also of a considerable section of his own 
Democrat Party. 

But when the Democrat National 
Convention met at Chicago in July to 
nominate their candidate, it ^vas found 
that some 90 per cent of the 1,094 
delegates had been instructed by their 
state electorates to vote for the re- 


Roosevelt’s 

Third 

Term 


llis acceptance of the nomination was 
.signified bv the President in a radio 
sjieech to the Convention on July 18. 
“ Like most men of my age,” he said 
in a revealing passage, “ I had made 
plans for a private life of my own choice 
and for my own satisfaction — a life of 
that kind to begin in January, 1941. 

“ The.se plans, like so 
many other plans, have 
been made in a world 
which now .seems as 
distant as another planet . . . my 
coiLscicnce will not let me stand 
back upon a call to service. The right 
to make that call rests with the people 
tlirough the American methods of a 
free election ; only the people them- 
selves can draft a President. If such a 
draft should be made upon, me, I say 
to you with the utmost simplicity, ] 
will, with God’s help, continue to serve 
to the best of my ability and with the 
fullness of my strength.” {See p. 1445.) 
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nomination of the President. On July 16 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement declar- 
ing that he did not desire nomination, 
was not .seeking re-election, and that 
delegates were free to vote for any 
candidate they chose ; but the delegates 
were determined to have Roosevelt, and 
on July 18 he was nominated for a 
third term amidst scenes of tremendous 
enthusiasm. In the event nearly 950 
delegates voted for him; but it was 
only after long debate that they accepted 
Mr. Roosevelt's choice of Mr. H. A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, as 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
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Like the Repub- 
licans, the Demo- 
crats expressed 
their resolve to 
increase America’s 
defence : “We 
must be so strong 
that no possible 
combination of 
powers would dare 
to attack us. We ■ 
propbse to provide 
America with an 
invincible air force, 
a Navy strong 
enough to protect 
all our sea coasts 
and our national 
interests, and 
a thoroughly 
equipped and mech- 
anized Army.” 
Then, in the field 
of foreign policy, 
“the American 
people determine 
that war ra^ng in 
Europe, Asia and 
Africa shall not 
come to America. We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars, and we wifi 
not send our Army, Navy, or Air 
Force to fight in foreign lands 
outside the Americas, except in case 
of attack.” But “ the world's greatest 
democracy cannot afford heartlessly 
or in a spirit of appeasement to 
ignore the peace-loving and liberty- 
loving peoples, wantonly attacked by 
ruthless aggressors. So (the platform 
continued) we pledge to extend to 
those peoples all the material aid 
at our command, consistent with 
law, and not inconsistent with the 
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A MAJOR TRAGEDY OF THE NAZI WAR ON SHIPPING 

Though only 45 out ol 643 lost their lives by the bombing and torpedoing of the • Empress of Britain,* (see photos in 
page 1409), her destruction was a heavy blow. Laurtehed in 1030, she was one of the fastest liners flying the British 
flag. Bombed and set on fire in the early morning of October 2 $, most of her passengers and crew were safely taken 
off. While under tow, during fhe night of October 27-28, she was torpedoed and sank. 












AIHCRAI T CARR!J:RS PROMINHNT IN U.S. NAVAL HXPANSION 

thc^ [Kovisions oi tho Naval Lxpansiofi BjII of 194^ was the increase of Anienca's fleet of aircraft carriers to the 
aTiibit^oiis total of twenty vessels Six were already in cotumission ' Lexington ‘and 'Saratoga/ t<)2y ; ‘ Ranger/ 
't Lnterpiise, Yoiktown 'and ' Wasp»’ a seventh tlie * Hornet ' is here seen being launched 

at Newjiort News, Virginia, m December, 1940, With a displacement of 20,000 tons, this sihp was designed to carry 
8 j hghtei aircraft, and was constructed at a tost ot 31,000,000 dollars exclusive of armament. 









Aaori^ttii r 

DR. FRANK, GOVERNOR-GENERAL, TAKES THE SALUTE AT CRACOW 


The N«z»t divided PoUnd into two main tern to fie*— the Reichsgebiet, containing provinces incorporated into the 
Reich ; and the Government-Gcncial, which was supposed to have some measure ot autonomy » But under Dr. 
Walther Frank, the German Governor (here seen at the commemoration ol the first anniversary ol the Government- 
General, on October 26, 1940K it was soon clear that only grievous persecution was to be the lot of the unhappy 
Poles, whom Frank stigmatised as belonging to an inlerior and permanently subject race. (See aUo page 1453O 
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RUNNER-UP IN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 

Mr. Wendell Lewis Wiilkie was 48 when in 
June, 1940, he was nominated for President 
at the Republican Conrention. A former 
Democrat, he had turned over because of 
opposition to the New Deal. He polled the 
remarkable total of 22,327,226 votes. 


Wiilkie— 

Republican 

Leader 


interests of our own national self- 
defence, all to the end that peace and 
international good faith may still 
emerge triumphant." 

For weeks and months the campaign 
continued. For the first time Mr. 
Roosevelt was oppo.sed by a candidate 
of something approaching his own 

calibre. There was hard- 
hitting on both sides. 
Wiilkie minced no words 
in bis attacks on the 
New Deal, and assailed the President 
for attempting what Washington and 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson had never dared 
to attempt. He accused the President 
of dabbling in “ infiammatoiy state- 
ments " and ** manufactured panics," of 
courting a war for which the country 
was hopelessly unprepared and which 
it emphatically did not want, of secretly 
meddling in the affairs of Kurope 
and unscrupulously encouraging other 
countries to hope for more help than 
America was able to give. Yet in the 
same speech — the speech with which 
be opened his election campaign at 
El wood, Indiana, on August 17 — Mr. 
Wiilkie told his audience that “ wc 
must face a brutal, perhaps a terrible, 
fact. Our way of life is in competition 
with Hitler's way of life. 1 can promise 
to outdistance Hitler in any contest 
ho chooses in 1940 or after." 

These charges were indignantly re- 
pudiated the President. At Phil- 


adelpliiii on October 23 ho coniplaincd 
that to tell the public that lie wished to 
lead the United States into wav was 
wilful misrepresentation : " It i.s for 

peace that I .shall labour all tlie day.s of 
my life.” There was no truth in the 
accn.sation that his Government had 
secretly entered into agreements with 
foreign nations. “ I give you this most 
solemn assurance that tliere is no secret 
treaty, no secret obligation, no secret 
commitment, no .secret under.standing 
in any shape or form, direct or indin'ct, 
with any other government, any other 
nation, in any part of the world, to 
involve this nation in war or for any 
other purpose." A few day.s. later the 
President answered the criticism that 
he had been slow in rearming America. 
“ I now brand as false,” he declared in 
his speech at Madison Square Gardens, 
New York, on October 28, “ the state- 
ment being made by the Republican 
campaign orators day after day and 
night after night, that the rearming of 
America was slow, that it is hamstrung 
and impeded, and that it will never be 
able to meet threats from abroad.” 

Polling took place on November 5, 
the candidates being not only Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Wiilkie, but Norman 
Thomas (Socialist), Earl Browder (Com- 
munist), John W. Aitkeii (Socialist 


Labour), Roger ibib.son (Prohibit ioiii.sf) 
anil .loll 11 Zulu id {“■ National Gna-n- 
back,” advocating n. large increa.s(‘ in 
paper currency). But the five laftiT 
candidates polled only a few votes, and 
tile elect ion, one of tli<* liveJirsf and most 
strongly contested in Amorican history, 
resulted in the triumph of Mr. Roosevelt, 
Of the 48 states in the American Uiiirni 
he won 39 as against Mr. Willkie’s nine, 
thereby seeurjng 168 votes in the 
electoral college a.s against Mr. Willkie’s 
63. Tiie figures of the vote were : 

Roosevelt (Democrat) 27,211,939 

Wiilkie (Republican) 22,327,22(j 

Democrat majority 1,9 M ,71 3 

If Mr. Roosevelt made history bv 
being the fir.st American President, to 
be elected for a third term, Mr. Wiilkie 
had also the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had polled the highest vote ever 
recorded for a Republican candidate. 
On December 12 the electoral college 
fornially declared Mr. Roo.seveIt elected 
for a third term. 

So the tumult of the election died 
away, and once again new.s of war and 
preparations for war assumed the first 
place in the newspapers and in the 
public mind. Wlieii but a few <lays 
remained of the old year, the President 
came once again to the microphone. 
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AMERICAN ARMS FOR BRITAIN'S HOME GUARD 
In view oi the loss of British arms as a result of the evacuation from France an appeal was made 
.for small arms in the possession of civilians,. Also, in the U,S,A- thousands of rifles and revolvers 
were collected for presentation to Britain. Here R.A.F. men are seen assembling Remington 
rifles received from America, a special gift from one American donor« 

Photo, Minietry 0/ Information 
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PRESIDENT & VICE-PRESIDENT 

Top, Presjdent Roosevelt, Mrr> Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Wallace and the Vice-Presifient elect, 
Mr. Henry A. Wallace, on arrival at 
Washni^'toii after tJie election m November, 
1940 Below, postinc: election returns at 
the Hotel Conunodore, New York, m the 
ball-iooin reserved for the Republican Party. 
Note tJie poster of Mr, Wjllkie* 

Phffto, M'ojf/I 


fnt'side lijoadcast 
n^^olv^ed it^olf Hifo a ‘ 
lipcause '' 

wliolc purjiane of vour l^osi 

\^ou and vonr cljildr<^n 
* * ¥ 

your yraiHk'hiifiivti 
t lie* litst <lit(’ii of 
of AtiuM'jcati ill 
tin? t flings tliat AtiH'ric 
means to v((n and me 
eas y-t o -mule rst a i u 1 s (' 

(lent jevie 
few years 
Xazi t reaelieiy 
Nazi intention 
the Americas. 

denounced the Anu'rjuan 
“ The e.xperience of the past U 
has prov(*d beyond doiiht that 
can appease 

tjtrne a tiffer into a kitten b}' stio) 

Jfe reviewed the 
sacrifices, all devoted to a sin^ite-tninded 
jnirpose— the defence of tlie Uiutod 
States; bluntly lie declared that great 
iis the efYort and sacrifice har! 1 J1 


on December 28 
talk on national 
the sum of the 
is to 
and 

much later out of 
war for the i»reservation 
ice and all of 
1 independence 

:uul ours." In 
ntonces the Pre.si- 
wed tlie Iii.story of the last 
le exposed once again 
revealed once more the 
s against flic security of 
(filing phrases he 
appeasers. 

iw years 
no nation 
no man can 
ingit.” 
efforts and 


nmch more would be required in the 
weeks to come. For, he made it plain, 
“ We must be the great ar.senal of 
democracy.” 

k' 

■Then, after expressing iiis belief that 
tlie Axi.s l‘oweis were not going to win 
this war, lie concludctl witli a rallying 
call to hi.s people. A.s President of the 
United States he dial longed them to 
make a national effort 


effort than we hayc ever yet made to 
increase our 


production of all the 
impleinent.s of defence to bring success 
to our democratic 


neighbour. I call 
for it in the name of that nation which 
we love and honour and wliich we are 
privileged and proud to serve. I call 
upon our people with absolute con- 
fid once that our common cause will 
richly succeed.” 


mightier 
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Historic Documents. CCIII—CCVI 

DEMOCRACY IN THE BALANCE 

Here we reprint extracts from cogent speeches by Mr, Roosevelt and Mr* Cordell Hull 
at a time when America was faced not only with the election of a President, but also 
with the wider choice between government by her own people or eventual slavery 

under a world dictatorship, 


PRBStDENT Roosevelt, in a Broadcast Address to the 
Democratic Convention, July 18, 1940 : 

I N times like these, in times of great tension, the compass 
of the world narrows to a single fact — the fact which 
dominates our world is the fact of armed aggression, 
aimed at the form of government, the kind of society that 
w© in the United' States have chosen and established for 
ourselves. It is a fact which no one any longer doubts, 
which no one is any longer able to ignore. 

It is not an ordinary war* It is a revolution imposed by 
force of arms which threaten all men everywhere. It is a 
revolution which proposes, not to set men free but to reduce 
them to slavery in the interests of dictatorship, which has 
already shown the nature and the extent of the advantage 
which it hopes to obtain and which dominates the lives of all 
of us* 

Whatever its new trappings and new slogans, tyranny is 
the oldest and most discredited rule known to history* and 
whenever tyranny has replaced a more human form of 
government it has been due more to internal causes than 
external. Democracy can thrive only when it is left to the 
vote of those whom Lincoln called the csommon people.’" 
Democracy can hold their devotion only when it adequately 
respects their dignity by so ordering their society to assure 
to the masses of men and women reasonable security and 
hope for themselves and for their children. We in our 
democracy, and those who live in stUl unconquered demo- 
cracies, wiU never willingly descend to any form of this so- 
called security of efficiency which calls for the abandonment 
of other securities more vital to the dignity of man. We 
must live under the liberties which were first heralded by 
Magna Carta, and placed into operation through the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Bill of Rights. . . . 

Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, in an 
Address to the Pan-American Conference in Havana, 
July 22, 1940 ; 

rilHE Americaa are endangered by the tragic conflagration 
A which is sweeping through the world, and it would 
be suicidal not to recognize those dangers and not to prepare 
to meet them fully and deebively. The war came os a 
culmination to a process of deterioration in international 
conduct and morality wherein the forces of ruthless conquest 
have been gathering strength in several parts of the world. 
These forces shrink from no means of attaining their ends 
in their contempt for all moral and ethical values. They are 
bent on uprooting the very foundation of orderly relations 
among nations, subverting, undermining, and destroying 
the existing social and political institutions within nations. 

Our nations must not blind themselves Into a fatal com- 
placency, as so many nations have done to their mortal 
sorrow, regarding the possibility of attack- from without 
or externally directed attempt from within to undermine 
their national strength and subvert their cherbhed social 
and political institutions. Lest our nations suffer the fat© 
that has already befallen so many other peace-loving and 
peace-seeking nations, wisdom and prudence require that 
we have in our hands adequate means of defence. . . . 

President Roosevelt, in me FiRer Puelic Speech after 
Ke-eleotion, November H, 1940 ; 

O VER the last century almost all peoples had acquired 
some form of popular expression of opinion, some form 
of ©lection, some form of franchise, some form of the right 
to be heard* And all of the Americas in that century, and 
the British Isles with them, England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, led the world In spreading the gospel of democracy 
among peoples great and small. And the world as a wholei 


felt much grace, for by tliat time it had discarded feudalism 
and conquejst and dictatorships* 

Peoples felt that way within the memory of many of us 
who are here today- They felt that way in 1914, when a 
definite effort was made in part of the world to destroy this 
new order of the ages, to destroy it after its relatively short 
trial, and to substitute for it the doctrine that might makes 


I for one do not believe that the era of Democracy in human 
affairs can or ever will be snuffed out in our lifetime. 1 for 
one do not believe that new efforts will be successful in steril- 
izing the seeds wliich have taken such firm root as a Iiar- 
binger of better lives for mankind. 1 for one do not believe 
that the w'orld will revert either to a modern form of ancient 
slavery, or to the control vested in modem feudalism or 
modern emperors or modern dictators or modem oligarclis 
in these days, I for one do believe that the very people 
under their iron heel will themselves rebel. 

After all, what are a few months, or even a few years, 
in the lifetime of any of us ? Those alive today, not in tlie 
existing democracies alone, but also among the populations 
of the smaller nations already overrun, are thinking in the 
larger terms of the new order to which we have been accus- 
tomed and which wc intend to continue. 

Time has marched on. We recognize certain facts of 1040 
which did not exist in 1918 — a need for the elimination 
of aggressive armaments ; a need for the breakdown of 
barriers in a more closely knitted world ; a need for restoring 
honour in the written and spoken word. We recognize 
that the prqccssses of democracy must be greatly improved 
so that we may attain those purposes. Tlie young men of 
1917 and 1918 helped to preserve those trutlis of democracy 
for our generation. We still unite, vve still strive mightily 
to preserve intact that new order of the ages founded by the 
fathers of America* 

President Roosevelt, in a Broadcast Address to the 
A^ierican Nation, December 29, 1940 : 

policy is not directed towards %var ; its sole purpose 
” ts to keep war away from our country and away from 
our people. Democracy's fight against world conquest 
is being gi-eatly aided, and must be more greatly aided, by 
the rearmament of the United States and by sending every 
ounce and every ton of ammunitions and supplies that we 
can possibly spare to help the defenders who arc in the front 
line- . . - 

We must be the great arsenal of democracy. For this 
is an emergency as serious as war itself. We must apply 
ourselves to our task with the same resolution, the same 
sens© of urgency, the same spirit of patriotism and sacrifice 
as wo would show were we at war- We have furnished the 
British with material support and wo will furnish far more 
in future. There will be no falling back in our detemiinalioii 
to aid Great Britain. No dictator, no combination of dic- 
tators, will weaken that determination by threats of how 
they will construe that determination* 

I believe that the Axis Powers are not going to win this 
war* I bos© that belief on the latest and best information. 
W© have no excuse for defeatism. We have every good 
reason for hope. 

1 have the profound conviction that the American people 
are determined to put forth a mightier effort than wo have 
ever yet made to increase our production of all the implements 
of defence to bring success to our democratic neighbour. 
Ab President of the United States I call for that national 
cfTort. I call for it In the name of that nation which we 
lov© and honour, and which we are privileged and proud to 
serve. I call upon our people with absolute confidence that 
our common cause will richly succeed. 
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Chapter 137 

NAZI POLICY IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES* 

NORWAY, DENMARK AND POLAND 

The End of !94() — An iron Siihiw^auou — Terboven's “New Order ^ for 
Norway— Ban on Kiny Haakon — Hatred of Vidknn QuisHny — Political 
Envira/inteni in Denniark — Activities of Dr. Clausen — Slanyhter of Livestock — 

Danes in the East Lent Reyintcnt — I'/ie PoUsh-Czech Agreement — Mass 

Deportation of Poles to Gerniany — Concentration Camps — The Village of Death ' 

{ fiolUnul, Retemn} and Czeciutslavakta in the sunu’ period ore considered in Chap. }J9) 



S Iki.ijom siiicp Attihi ov('r 

^ Europe hufl tlie ('oiititteiif oiiteicd 
tipoii such a luiscrablc winter as in 
the linal months of Iblt.). While liritain 
uiHierwcut ctmtinuous niylit boinlunfr 
tlie tortunnl lands of CzechosU)\*akiM. 
I’olaiid, Norway, Ilollatid, ISeiuiiini, 
Deniuaik and France — eveiy country 
where the Nazis ruled —snflereii a lack 
oi food and fuel and a dejuivation of 
liberty. An iron sul)ju<iation, 
with the aid of tank, aero- 
[tlane and secret police, had 
as fittinpf corollary I he ylooni 
of blacked-out .streets by 
which the Nazis hojied to 
I'vade tlu; attentions of tin* 
a V engine R.A.F., now 
stronger than ever after its 
defeat of the Nazi davlicht 

fc- 

onslaught on Britain. 

Thousands of patriots 
died at the hands of Nazi 
execution s(juad.s for .sabot- 
age, and many others were 
harshly pnnislicd for trivial 
olbmce.s. Tens of thousands 
died of cold and starvation 
in their own homes, in the 
streets, and in concentration 
camp.s. But tlic conquered 
])eoples clenched their teeth 
and held on in hope of de- 
liverance. Amid.st the most 
ruthles.s acts of oppression 
the}' kept their faith, en- 
couraged by Britain’s suc- 
cess in her own skies and by 
the Briti.sh citizens’ dogged 
defiance of Hitler’s bombs. 

They even found time to 
jest wryly at the ludicrous 
Order ” of Europe's .self-styled ‘ 

Race.’' 

In Norway Joseph Terbovea, the 
KeichskomTni.ssar, announced his New 
Order from Oslo radio station on 
October 1, 1940. Its main points were ; 

L A ban on the return to Norway of the 
Norwegian lloyal Family {King Haakon 
being in exile in Britain) and on the Free 
Norwegian Government in London, headed 
by Johan Nygaardsvold ; 

2, Establishment of a Nazi*ap proved 
Council of State of 13 mcinbers, replacing the 
C*ouncil of Administration set up by the 
Germans immediately after invasion : 


■ i- J Msi^olut ifHi (if ;iJI piiMticiii 

wliieh, Toiboveiu were infected 

with pro-Hril K^enlimcnts, and a ban on 
Uh* neaUon ti( lu'W [larlies. 


wearing a paper-clip m their lapel : this 
symbolized Hold together.” In the 
town of Saepsborg about twenty people 
were arrested for this offence in Octo- 
ber. The Germans then prohibited 
the wearing of paper-clips, whereupon 
Norwegians began writing “ Long Live 
the King ” on banknotes. 

But many people favoured more vio- 
lent methods. In November 

I a number of mysterious 
landslides occurred at several 
points simultaneously, an,d 
the railway between Oslo 
and Bergen was blocked in 
ten places. The Nazis sus- 
pected that patriotic Nor- 
wegians were keeping Britain 
well informed of German 
military movements. Early 
in December the Gestapo 


A.S a rc.sult of this ban on their 
monarch the Norwegians came to regard 
loyalty to the cxile<l King not a.s a 
political act but as an act of faith. For 
tliom the monarchy came to bo idorit- 
ical with and a .symbol of liberty. 
Terbocen’s decree onlv reinforced the 


on various 
towns of Western Norway 
and claimed to have dis- 
covered many secret wireless 
sets. There were many 
arrests. Fish packers found 
ways to render unfit for 
consumption large supplies 
of tinned and salted fish 
commandeered by the Nazis 
for the German Army. 

But the most bitter 
hatred was reserved for the 
Norwegian “ Fuehrer,” 
Vidkun Quisling (whose 
name came to be adopted 
to signify the new kind of 
traitor). Although the only 
alternative to Quisling would have 
been a purely German rule, opposition 
to Quisling and his supporters was so 
strong that they were howled down and 
sometimes beaten, even when guarded 
Government, broadcasting daily by police and Nazi storm troopers. At 

J1 . P. . 1 1 j 1 ’UT ■ 1 ' T * T * 1 ^ tt ' 

the beginning of November a quis- 
alderman tried to address a meet- 
ing at Moss, in Central Norway, but 
dynamite exploded when the loud- 
:an in speakers were switched on. A riot fol- 
s lowed : police, storm troopers and the 
fire brigade eventually restored order, 
but not before the windows of the 


acivertisenient in an Oslo shop lor paper towels, by use ol which 
coupons could be saved, since all textiles were strictly rationed 

** New conviction — ^which had been growing 
Master ever since the Norwegians witnessed the 
discomfited Germans at invasion exer- 
cises off the coast — ^that a British victory 
was in the end inevitable. The Nor- 
wegian c 

from London, refuted the Nazi li^ 
portraying a state of defeatism and ^n*? 
terror in Britain. ® 

Since portraits of King Haakon were 
banned, the Norwegians beg 
thousands to wear coins with the King 
profile in their buttonholes. When the 
wearing of coins in this way was for- 




iieurlv 201,000 tons liii<l bcrti 
in lO.'n. Oslo’s ojTjr r(insilrti|il' ion was 
reduced l)y sevcn-ci^iitlis. Food jirices 
increased sixfold, and even (isli, nortnully 
a main item of Norway's exi)orls, 
bccanu' scarce in a country called ii[)on 
to feed 2.’)0,000 Germans in addition to 
its own jjopulation, A wav<' of specula- 
tion ami hoarding swept the country, 
in spite of drastic measures, sucli as the 
closing of shops offending against price 
regulations and the establishment of a 
Government monopoly in butter sales. 
Germany took the entire Norwegian 
“ crisis ” reserve of potatoes (amounting 
to 300,000 tons), wliiclt had been planted 
in spring to provide for the coming 
winter. 

New clothing became rare, as German 
soldiers and ollicers (with currency 
provided gratis by the German author- 
ities) bought up fur coats and every 
other kind of wearing ap}>arel for their 
womenfolk in the Fatherland. 

The Germans al.so “ purchased ” the 
greater part of Norwegian stocks of 
dried fish, for 4,000,000 Norwegian 

kroner. Previously they Norway 

had taken enormous . 

quantities of fresh fish, Food 

disregarding the protest 
of the Norwegian Board of Public 
Health that this would bring the 
country’s winter food supplies to a 
perilously low level. 

As a result of this plundering policy 
of the Nazi rulers and the inevitable 
interference with the former eco- 
nomic organization Norway was reduced 


Organ for frlhetakjempara 


Do rmer . an ting aom do Ikke ke* ta f ra oaa . 

I^skerne. har tatt ITorgo men Ikke folket. Folket er belt og er ein 
konge tro. promllle av Aadellg defekte Lndlvlder son llgger under 
nerkeoaktenes Innflytelae regfner vi Ikke med* 

Det er i motgang et folk bllr atyrket, og vi ekal nu vise at k;)«er- 
ligheten til vdrt fedreland som v&rt folk bar bodd 1 tuseuer av fir, 

NEWS-SHEET FOR LOYAL NORWEGIANS 

This hand-printed news-sheet, ‘The Royal Mail,' was circulated secretly in Norway under th 
noses of the occupying Nazis. The text begins : * The Germans have taken Norway but not th 
Norwegians.’ By such means patriotic Norwegians were heartened and the poisonous influenc 

of ' Fritt Folk.’ the Quisling organ, was nullified. 


Norwegian Nazi Party’s local head- 
quarters had been smashed. 

When the Quisling Party installed 
their men in the Trade Union Council 
for the practical application of Nazi 
“ principles,” Norwegian trade unionist's 
systematically destroyed their own 
organization, built up with so much 
care and sacrifice over a great number 
of years, rather than let it be used by 
the Nazis. They burned their docu- 
ments, lists of members and particulars 
of investments. 

Quisling ofiEered many inducements 
to his fellow countrymen to cooperate 
with him and the German.s. Announcing 

a new National flag for 

Ouislinn’s Norway— a gold cross 

^ ^ on a red background— 

he told a mectmg m 
Oslo in October, 1940, that capitalism 
had now been destroyed. Among new 
schemes for absorbing the unemployed 
special attention would be paid, he 
stated, to the development of Norway’s 
waterfalls for electric power and the 
construction of 16,000 miles of new 
roads. He also announced the coming 
abolition of the Storting (the Norwegian 
Parliament), which was to be replaced 
by two housc.s, the “ Nacringsting ” 
and “ Kulturting ” — trade and culture 
organizations respectively. 

In spite of intense hardship in Norway 
and his glowing descriptions of con- 
ditions in the Reich, Quisling failed 
lamentably in inducing Norwegians to 
go to Germany to work for the Nazis. 
A few hundred only had been enrolled 
at the end of the year, while the Germans 
had been led to expect a first batch of 
5,000 in January, 1941. 

Even Bcboolcbildren were caught up 
in the flame of hatred, and teachers 
scarcely dared to protect the ofispring 
of pro-quislings against the natural 
resentment of other youngsters. Quis- 
ling’s paper, ** Fritt Folk,” was forced 
to threaten teachers with manual 
labour and a prolongation of holidays 


OSLO SHOWS ns DISGUST AT QUISLINGITBS 

Left, marks made by Norwegian patriots on a cake shop at Oslo ; the letters denote that the 
owner U a member of the Nasjonal Semltng — that is, a quisllngite. Right, damaged window 

at the office of Quisling's newspaper, ‘ Fritt Folk. ' 
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RESULT OF THE NAZI DESPOLIATION OF NORWAY 

Apart from the breakdown of economy resulting from the invasion and conquest, Norway suffered 
grievously from the big-scale requisitioning of food and foodstuffs by the Germans. Things 
soon came to such a pass that people had to be fed in state kitchens, and meat became almost 
unobtainable for Norwegians. Above is part of a long queue outside a butcher’s in Oslo. 


to the state where her people had to be 
fed in national kitchens. Hunger led 
to many demon.stratioiis — as in O.slo, 
where housewives queueing outside a 
butfiier’.s sltop attacked two German 
soldiers who were carrying away pork. 
.Anti -German demonstrations outside 
tin* German barracks in Aalesund in 
November resulted in an order for- 
bidding the inhabitants to be out after 
flark four nights a week. 

Ill another calculated act of repression 
the Nads struck at the leadens of 
Norwegian patriotism. General Huge, 
the popular C,-in-C. of the Army, was 
deported to Germany. At the end of 
the year several special gaoLs were being 
opened to house the overflow from the 
ordinary prisons. The first of tliese 
buildings, established at Stavanger, 
held several hundred political offenders, 
who were completely i.solated from the 
outside world. Another prison, at Toens- 
berg, contained many political prisoners 
transferred from numerous “ auxiliary " 
gaols, who were kept without trial. 
Capital punishment was threatened 
for sheltering British subjects. 


In the face of such economic and 
political pressure it would not have 
been surprising if many Norwegians 
bad decided, as the Nazi.s intended, 

that collaboration 

with Quisling was 
the only alternative 
to extermination. 

But the heart of the 
people was sound, 
and even those who 
succumbed to Nazi 
coercion were held 
in check by the 
outspoken hatred of 
the majority for 
Nazi ideals. 

The resignation, 
in December, 1940, 
of seven judges of 
the Supreme Court 
was an outstanding 
example of courage 
in high places. These JOSEPH T 

men, all well known On October j, 1940, 
in Norway, exposed Order ’ fo 

themselves and their 
families to the most Photo , . 



JOSEPH TERBOVEN 
On October j, 1940, Terboven announced 
his ‘ New Order ’ for Norway. His first 
point was a ban on King Haakon and 
the Free Norwegian Government. 
Photo, Keystone 


bitter victimization because they refused 
to tolerate Quisling interferences with 
the Judicature. 

The Free Norwegian Government in 
London, by frequent broadcasts, kept 
the Norwegian people fully informed of 
the true state of affairs outside Nazi- 
dominated Europe. They were, told of 
the growing strength of the Nonvegian 

Forces in Britain, 
commanded by 
General Fleischer. 
N o r w e g i ans from 
all over the world 
came to swell their 
ranks, and many 
made, h azardous 
journeys in small 
boats over the 
North Sea to join 


Norwegian sailors 
were manning some 
of the U.S.A. des- 
troyers transferred 
to Britain. The part 
played by Norwegian 
M.T.B.s and gunf 
boats was describedi 
and an account was 
given of the w’ork of 
the merchant marine. 
The oppressedij 
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people were cheered to hcivr that Nor- 
wegian airmen in Canada, under the 
supervision of Mr. Bcrnt Balchen, had 
received their American-made ’planes. 
Several visits of Royal Air Force 
bombers to Norwegian military objec- 
tives heartened the people, although 
they would have liked to see more 
frequent R.A.F. raids, carried out on a 
far larger scale. 

The broadcasts by Norwegian states- 
men in London kept aflame the spirit 
of resistance. A determination to avoid 
the errors of the past, which had re- 
sulted in Norway’s subjugation, was 
evident. Extracts from a book by Carl 
J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament, entitled “I Saw it Happen in 
Norway,” brought home to Norwegians 
the perfidy of the Germans whom they 
had formerly welcomed as guests. 

There was a notable broadcast in 
December made by Trygve Lie, Acting 
Foreign Minister for Dr. Koht, who was 
on leave, in which Norway’s role in the 
post- War world was clearly defined. 

“The fight for freedoOT,” he said “can 
•acceed only in close cooperation with 
other free nations. We shaU now . . . try 
to find new forms for international coopera- 
tion which will have greater chances to 
succeed. One thing is certain ; this coopera- 
tion will be something quite different from 
that which the present Germany is trying to 
force on us,“ 

In Denmark the political environment 
was pomewhat different, for the country 
had offered no resistance to German 
occupation and was not a belligerent. 
But many Danes, in spite of more 
lenient treatment, were by no means 
willing to cooperate with the Nazi 
invaders. Danish newspapers were still 


permitted a fair degree of liberty, wliicli 
can be explained by Hitler’s determiti- 
ation to maintain Denmark as llie 
“ show-piece ” of invaded countries. In 
December, 1940, Dr. Fritz Claii.seii, 
Danish Nazi lender, sent to Hinnnler 
four replicas of Danish war trumpets 
from the Stone Age period. Clausen 
expressed the wish that “ the original 
Germanic mode of life be realized on the 
basis of uniting blood-related Germanic 
peoples in the common task of furthering 
Nazi ideology in the New Europe.” 

The comment of the conservative 
Copenhagen newspaper National- 
tidende ” was : " Denmark is occupied 
by Germany under prote.st, and it is 
therefore tactless for any Dane to make 
any gift,” The same newspaper com- 
mented as follows on the introduction 
by the Nazis of a new Norwegian flag : 
“ It is a violation of all that is most 
deep-rooted in the common heritage 
of the Scandinavian peoples. For all 
Scandinavians the flag has never been 
a symbol of a system, but the mo.st 
precious symbol of their very nation- 
ality.” 

In Denmark, as in Norway, the 
Germans were faced with a dilemma. 
Should they discard their much vaunted 
“ collaboration ” and create a purely 
German administration — with all this 
implied in increased hatred of the 
invader, a strengthening of passive 
resistance, and the need for a larger 


(jrnnati gjirri.'«»ii-- f*r .slioiiM tln'y try to 
rule througli the native* (|iiislitig e‘|(‘itu'iit ^ 
Tin* eliosi'ii iii.'et riiment of tin* Gerniatis 
in Demnark was Clau.^^e'ii, a native of the 
province of South .Jutlainl and Icinler of 
the Dani.sh National Socialist Workers’ 
Party, the large.st Nazi oi'ganization in 
Denmark. Forty-seven years old, Du 
Clau.seii worked ardently to create what 
he called “ a revival of Danish national 
spirit,” promising the restoration of 
former Danish pos.sessions — .some lost 
by Denmark centuries earlier. But his 
campaign fizzled out, and the Danes re- 
mained indifferent to promises of terri- 
torial gains under the “ New Order.” 

Clausen was a heavily-built man of 
the Goering type, with a puffy face ; he 
had a love of uniforms and ostentation, 

and was an unappealing Unsuccessful 
figure. Then, too. King Danish 
Christian and other , Ouislin^ ’ 
members of the Royal 
Family still retained a strong hold 
on the people’s affections. The King's 
acquiescence in the German occupation 
was suspected to be a very unwilling 
one, and it was realized that he was 
as much a victim of German deceit 
as they themselves. In any case the 
alternatives to the monarchy would 
have been a dictatorship by Clausen or 
German military rule in all its rutbless- 
ness. The sympathies of Prince Axel 
were believed to be with Britain, and it 
was widely rumoured that two requests 


HIDING PLACE OF THE NAZI PRISON SHIP * ALTM ARK ’ 

This historic photograph, taken by a Coastal Command aircraft on reconnaissance over Nor- 
wegian waters on February i6, 1940, but only released many months later, disclosed the ‘ Altmark ' 
sheltering in Joessing Fjord and gave the first information of its whereabouts. The successful 
attack on the prison ship by H.M.S. ‘ Cossack ’ and the release of nearly 300 British prisoners 
followed. For the full narrative and other photographs see Chapter 63, pages 668 — 674. 

Photo, Brili/ih Official ; Vroum Copyriffii 







NAZIS IN DENMARK MARCH TO BILLETS 

Though Denmark was not a belligerent and had offered no resistance to the German invasion 

^nt suffered the same ruthless exploitation as other countries under Nazi 

Ge™ r®'* *’ impossible to procure fodder, were taken away to 

Gerinany for slaughter a large percentage even oi her milch cows being killed off. This 

p otograph was taken m the early summer of 1940. not long after the invasion. 

Pholo^ K.N.A. 

he liatl made for 
Britain had been ‘ 

TJie Germ 


permission to visit 
discouraged,’' 

fin youths who had marched 
.so confidently into Denmark in May, 
expecting to be treated a.s “ liberators 
from inteniatioiiai Jewry and capital- 
ism,” were astorii.shed as time went on 
at the lack of love ” on the part of 
the Danes. German officers found it 
difficult to understand the attitude of 
Danish girls who, when asked for a 
dance, turned to Danish friends and 
said : “ Take me home, I am tired.” 

Mutual resentment between Danes and 
Germans grew until there were scufiles 
at the very entrance to the Royal 
Palace, and King Christiail found it 
necessary to warn his people to treat 

. in a correct and dignified to work for a 
manner. 

The utter ruthlessness of German 
exploitation was described by an eco- 
nomic expert in London in the autumn 

of 1940. Instead of allowing Denmark anxious to serve the 
to build up reserves of meat when 

Danish feedmg stuns for her populations in America and the British 
Livestock and cattle began to Empire.” Thus yet atiother band of 

Plundered Germans patriots was added to the number who 

took away livestock for saw in Britain the only hope of their 
.slaughter in their own country. In countries’ deliverance, and soon Lon- 
six weeks from the beginning of doners beheld in the streets khaki-clad 
September, 1940, they took 20,000 figures with “ Denmark ” worked on 
head of cattle a week— three times their shoulder-flashes. These were 

to all countries. Danes who had volunteered in a British 
Eight per cent of Denmark's milch regiment particularly dear to them— 
Mws, 30 per cent of her heifers, one the East Kent (Buffs) Regiment, of 
half of her pigs and half her poultry which King Christian had for long been 
were earmarked for slaughter for Ger- a Colonel. 


man cotisumptioii. The Nazis also 
■ requisitioned the Jutland potato crop. 

Though the Nazi occupation of the 
country had been peacefully accepted, 
apart from a clash on the first day, 
many of the people found it impos- 
sible to tolerate the hegemony of the 
Germans. In Denmark itself there wa.s 
no focus for active work to free the 
country, though, of course, there were 
“ underground ” movements, sternly 
discouraged by the Government. Out- 
side Denmark, however, eiiger patriots 
found a nucleus around which they 
could build up a force designed to fight 
for the restoration of Denmark's inde- 
pendence. In London there was set up 
in October, 1940, the Danish Council 

British victory. Under 
the presidency of Mr. T. K. Kielberg 
it held its first meeting at the Danish 
Club in London, “ The organization,” 
said Mr. Kielberg, “ will link up Danes 

cause of liberty. 
It will link up with the great Danish 
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*THE VOICE OF POLAND’ 
One of the 140 secret loyalist news-sheets, 
‘ Glos Pol ski ’ — ‘Polish Voice' — was cir- 
culated extensively. Photograph shows the 
heading of the issue for December 1. 1940. 






SCENES OF HORROR FROM 
THE POLISH MASSACRE 

Supplied by the Polish Ministry 
ol Information, these indisputable 
photoeraphs show (above) blind- 
folded Polish civilians bein^^ led to 
the execution ground in the forest 
of Palmiry, outside Warsav/ ; and 
(right) a bring party at its dread- 
ful task : one soldier watches at 
the * ready * whilst another loads. 








INCIDENT IN THE ATTACK 
ON POLISH CULTURE 
Stages in the destruction by the 
Nazis of the monument in 
Cracow to the poet and patriot 
Adam Mickiewicz. With devil- 
ish thoroughness the Nazis 
struck at all cultural and 
educational organizations In an 
attempt to stamp out for ever 
Polish national aspirations, 

Photos^ Polish JMtnisinj of 
Iriformaiton 
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of a future Europ<* wliicli ."^hould lie 
freed from tlie coiistaut ineiiace of Ger- 
man aggression. lJut it \va.s u step in 
the right direction, and was li ailed as 
such by those countries wliich i<*inein- 
bercd all too vividly that the tliirteeii 
pre-war States in Central Europe lying 
between Italy, Germany, and Kus.sia 
were unable, in spite of local ententes, 
to ward ofl aggression by the Great 
Powers to which they served as ‘‘ buffer ” 
States. Perhaps the most significant 
a.spect of the Pol i.sh -Czech <leclara1ion 
was that it envisaged the subsequent 
collaboration of other nations in a 
Democratic Europe. 


]’(jlish Ilighlatiders of the .Noitlieni 
Tatra as menibor.s of the German 
“ Mai’cnman Stainni.’' wliile tin* Slovaks 
re.-^idiiig on the southern side of the 
mountains were Slavs.” Similar efforts 
were iiiacU* in Silesia to se2)arate Poles 
from Czechs. 

The o]>pr(‘.ssioii of the Poles ('Otitinn(‘d 
unabated, and peojile weie exiled 

from Warsaw aloin* in September, liMO, 
With Eastern Poland in Russian haiuls 
and AN'estern and Northern Poland 
incorporated in (Jennany. tlie reimiiiiiiig 
territory, eqtial in .size to half ]>ii;-war 
Poland, was calhsl ufion to sujiport a 
greatly increased jjopulation. The 











ASPECTS OF POLISH LIFE UNDER THE NAZIS 

Top, conscripted Polish fishermen are seen cutting blocks of ice for the German authorities from the frozen River San 
Below, Poles refuse to buy or advertise in the German newspapers. Instead, they write or print their ' wants * and affiK 
them to a wall or the barricaded window of an empty shop, as here shown. One card says * ' Lessons in English. 
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crowded to tlie litTiit — wliolc ftitiillies 
packed into single rooms, witli no heat- 
ing, lighting or windows. It was 
estimated that some 40,000 people died 
of cold and fjtarvation. The bread rat ion 
of about half a pound per person daily 
was of steadily deterioratitig quality. 
Poles could obtain meat only once in 
six weeks, and then only in minute 
quantities. Fat, issued on ration card.s, 
consisted solely of black colza oil. Coal 
sold at 500 zlotys (£20 at pre-war valu- 
ation) a ton, or more than seven times 
the official price fixed in the summer, 
and was unobtainable by the ordinary 
inhabitant. Yet the unhappy, half- 
starved Poles could gaze with hungry, 
glistening eyes at certain sliop.s reserved 
for the Germans, which were crammed 
with butter, fats, fruits, eggs, fish, 
white bread and meat at pre-war prices. 

Those deported for forced labour in 
German factories w'ere not much better 


Forced 
Labour 
for Poles 


off. They were compelled to wear a 

large “ P " on the right 
breast, and Germans 
were forbidden to treat 
them as equals, to 
fraternize, eat at the same table, or go 
to church with them. They were paid 
half the rate of wages received by 
Germans for similar work. 


Sven worse was the fate of Poles in 
concentration camps, where many, 
famous scientists and political leaders 
were sent. One Pole who e.scapcd to 
Britain said : 


“ Those of ua who live ihrotigli nil this 
will have something to toll, and it will be ho 
terrible that people will graw grey wlien they 
hear it. We have aecn people with their 
teeth knocked out* with their earn pulled off ; 
people who have been kilirKl by being kicked 
in the BtomiLcli or utruck with flBia over the 
heart ( people who have had the 4.*nd4 of 


CELEBRATING A YEAR OF NAZI TYRANNY 

In ^44^ ^ photo^rAph of tho Covcrnor-GcncrAl of Poland At the AiniivcrsAry c<?!^l>rAtioris. 

Here is Dr. Walther Frank with some ol his guests of honour ; Left to right, Meissner, Minister 
of State ; Seldte. Labour Minister ; Huhiileiii ; Lutze, S.A. chief ; Frank. Governor-Genera! : 
Frick,. Minister of the Interior ; Daluege, General of Police ; Stuckliart, Brigade Leader, S S. 


riildif^r foi’God into tlieir moutlis and 

watf‘P poured down tlie tube until they 
burst/' 

The dciitli at German bands of 
Mieezyslaw Nicdzifilkow.ski, leader of 
the Polish Socialist Party, wa.s con- 
firmed in December, 1940. News reached 
London that Niedzialkow.'iki was shot 
by the S.S. on .June 26 in the village of 
Palmiry. Tliis was the notoriou.s 
“ village of death,” 15 mile.s otitsidc 
Warsaw, where the Ge.stupo carried out 
most of the executions relating to 
political pri.sonets. There wine more 
than 6,000 namelcs.s graves in I’almiry, 
among them tliatof Niedzialkowski, who 
was executed on the saiiK! day as Maciej 
Rataj, leader of the Peasant Party, 

In that part of Poland under Uu.s.sian 
domination some 100,000 Polish workers 
left their homes to find work in tlie 
U.S.S.K., and 25,000 miner.s were em- 
ployed in the Don Basin. By the end 
of October, 1940, the mas.s evacuation 
of Pol es from what had become a 
Hu.ssian defence zone was nearly com- 
pleted. I*olish war prisoners miinbering 
200,000 were sent principally to Ontraj 
and Northern Russia. 0tlier.S“]and- 
owners, peasants, professional men find 
workers — were sent to Soviet Turkestan 
and the region of Sverdlovsk in Siberia. 
The Soviet Press maintained tliat most 
of the Poles were voluntary exile.s, but 
the choice was probably one between 
exile or .starvation, as the whole economy 
of Poland had been thorouglily di,s- 
nipted 1 ^ 5 ' the war and by the subsequent 
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jieaco .settlement — which left Poland 
divided between two arnietl Powers 
wliose only consideration.s in fixing joint 
frontiers were militaiy ones. 

In spite of the.^^e Intmiliation.s ami 
trials the spirit of the lV)les remained 
unbroken. Though desperately needing 
food they refused an ofTer 
of supplies from the 

United State.s which Spirit 
wduhl possibly have gone 
partly into (ferinan stomachs. Unable 
to demonstrate — even fuinnul j>ioce,s- 
sions Wert; forbidden by the Nazis- — ■ 
l‘oles celebrated national anniv(“rsarie,s 


Polatnl’s 

Unbroken 


by mute and j)a.s.Hlve ])rote.st, such as 
buying no newspajiers or staying in- 

tloor.s. Thev listened in secret to the 

^ — _ 

constant broadcasts from the Free Polish 
Government in Lomloii, in spite of the 
wdiolesale confiscation of wireless set.s 
and the savage penalties imposed on 
anyone caught listening fo or passing 
on foreign broadca.sts. 

From tlie .brutality of their opjires- 
sion tlie Poles coultl scn.se the Nazis' 
craven fear of coining retribution. Con- 
firmation of tlii.s was seen jn a letter 
smuggled from Poland to London in 
December. Tliis mentioned that German 
tenants often asked dispossessed Polish 
house-owners to give them a written 
statement that they had beliavetl cor- 
rectly. “ These people,” said tlie writer, 
“ have a guilty conscience and they live 
in constant fear that with the reverses 
which may come the whole hastily 
constructed ‘order’ vidll collapse.” 














NAVAL HERALDRY— SHIPS^ BADGES OF THE R,N* 

Although e;ich regiment of the British Army has for long possessed an ofhctal 
badge, it was not until 1919 that the Lords of the Admirity decreed that the 
ships of the Royal Navy should do likewise* The work of designing these 
insignia was placed in the hands of Mr, Charles ffoulke*ip Adviser to the 
Admiralty on Heraldry from 1918 to 1937* who during this period produced 
500 of them* Today the College of Heralds is responsible for the designing of 
the badges. This selection includes many ships whose names have become 
widely familiar in the first two years of the war. (See also illus* p. 1463.) 

B^j permission of the Controller H.M* Stationery Office 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS IN FOUR OCEANS: 
EVENTS DURING DECEMBER 1940 

Intensified Nazi Propaganda— Commerce Raiders in North and South Atlantic 
—Fine Work of Greek Navy— Mussolini Purges Italian Naval Command- 
Cooperation with Land Forces in Libya— Our Submarines Destroy Convoys— 

Brilliant Night Attack on Italian Ports — Indian Ocean Operations : Bom- 
bardment of Kismayu— Enemy Raiders in Far Eastern Waters 






little ton 8-incb-gun cruiser “ Admiral 
Hipper,” attacked a convoy in the 
North Atlantic and succeeded in hitting 
one ship, causing slight damage. The 
raider was surprised when, instead of an 
auxiliary cruiser escort, H.M.S. “ Ber- 
wick ” appeared, nominally of her own 
power but much older, and she im- 
mediately retired at high speed. Salvoes 
exchanged at long range with 
decreasing visibility ; the “ Berwick *’ 
hit tand sustained some casualties, 
but succeeded in landing at least one 
salvo before the enemy disappeared, 
when she then turned aside to sink the 
enemy supply ship “ Baden.” The 
Germans claimed that they had sunk 
a 6,000'ton ship and severely damaged 
another, as well as beating off the 
escort without damage to themselves. 

The submarine side was also kept to 
the fore by enemy propaganda. On the 
aider, the 10,000- 8th the Germans officially announced 

MORE EXPLOITS BY H.M. SUBMARINE ‘TRUANT’ 
Under Lieut.-Commander H. A. V. Haggard, R.N. (left), the submarine 
■ Truant,’ here seen at her launching, operated with great success against 
Italian sea communications during December, 1940. On the night of Dec. . 
13.14 she sank a supply ship : next night, a heavily laden Italian tanker. 
Earlier successes were the torpedoing of the German cruiser ‘ Bliicher ’ in 
Northern waters and the rescue of the ' Haxby * captives (see pp. 822 and 1068). 

Photos. For ; O.P.U. 


Generally speaking, there was 
reliable news of purely naval operations 
released concerning the Atlantic area, 
but on December 5 the armed merchant 
cruiser “ Carnarvon Castle,” normally 
a mail motorship on the XJnion-Castle 
service to South Africa, encountered a 
fast German commerce -destroyer, a power 
converted merchantman, in the South : 
Atlantic some 700 miles north-east of were 
the River Plate. The superior speed 
of the German permitted her to keep was 
the range open, and she contrived before 
escaping to damage the ” Carnarvon 
Castle,” by a shell in the engine-room. 

The British ship was allowed 72 hours 


A fter the dashing actions in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
during November, 1940, the 
December operations at sea may have 
appeared dull to the layman, but there 
was constant action and, considering 
the circumstances, appreciable progress. 
In home waters there was a steady 
intensification of all forms of German 
attack on shipping, but as the small 
craft damaged at Dunkirk returned to 
service after repairs the defence was 
improved and the advantage of the 
occupied French ports to German sub- 
marines was, to an extent, nullified j 
in the North Sea and Channel the enemy 
relied largely on dive-bombing ’planes 
and motor torpedo-boats, while our 
own scored many successes against’ 
supply ships off the 
Dutch, Belgian and 


troyers ana claimea on 
the 17th that several 
of them had engaged 
a destroyer flotilla and driven it off 
without sustaining damage ; while on 
the 23i:d the claim was that these small 
craft had sunk a 10,000-ton. tanker and 
a 6,000-ton freighter under the noses 
of six British destroyers. The pro- 
paganda year finished with a typically 
bombastic order of the day from Admiral 
Boeder, assuring the German navy that 
it had shaken British sea supremacy. 

Attention continued to be centred 
on the Battle of the Atlantic in 
both hemispheres, Rear-Admiral Tates 
Stirling, U.S.N., publicly suggesting 
that the American Navy should convdy 
their ships to Britain and receiving 
considerable support. 
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DEADLY MINES SOWN BY 
AIRCRAFT 

The introduction of minelaying by air- 
craft led to the invention of new types of 
weapon — the magnetic and the acoustic 
mine ; a diagram of the first is printed in 
page 724, while the second is depicted 
below. Left, an acoustic mine explodes 
on detonation by a minesweeping trawler 
Below, left, Lieut. John Miller, GX., 
R.N.V.R. i ho was awarded the George 
Cross for * great gallantry and devotion to 
duty * in dealing with mines and became 
an expert at this work. Right, how an 
acoustic mine operates. Sound waves (A) 
from a ship's propellers affect the hydro-* 
phone (B) and set in vibration the trembler 
(D) of the electro-magnet (C). When 
the ship is near enough the trembler 
touches the contact (E) and sets off the 
detonator (F), which in turn explodes the 
massive charge (G), (H) is the battery, 

Photo^ ** Neu'3 Chronicle ; Diagram by 
HaiL^orth ; Porfrail of Lieut. Miller from a 
painting by William Dring, Official Pur^ 
cha^e 1041 Crown Copyright 
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t}iat thfiy had foinmissionc^ti a new type 
of suhniurin*; tliat would “ bring Ger- 
many tlie conquest of the seas.” Four 
flay.s later they claimed to have sun!, 
four ships, of 30,000 tons. Continuing 
their policy of putting forward sub- 
marine “ aces ” for hero worship, they 
announced on December 20 that Captain 
Schepke had sunk his 40tli mercliant- 
nian, with a total of 208,975 tons gross, 
and that he was the third U-boat com- 
mander to exceed the 200,000-ton mark. 
Italian submariiie.s were also active in 
tlie Atlantic as well as in the Mcditer- 
ram'un, and claimed t hat the destruction 
of the Canadian destroyer “ ijaguenay,” 
already announced by tlie British 
Government as lost, was to their credit. 
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In the Slcditcrrancan area there was 
naturally more movement. Encouraged 
by their successes against the Italians 
on land and by the way the main enemy 
fleet had w-itlidrawn from Taranto after 
the British air attack of November 
11-12, the Greek Navy was very active 
and its submarines harassed. the enemy 
supply services. In this they were 
fully supported by British units, but 
in view of tlie numerous Italian flotillas 
available for defensive purposes little 
news was published for fear of giving 
help to the enemy. Suda Bay was 
admittedly a very useful base for this 
purjiose, and the enemy were con- 
stantly threatening to bomb it but 
seldom did. The most dashing feat was, 
perhaps, on Chri.stmas Eve, when the 
Greek submarine “ Papanicoiis,” under 
Captain latride.s, made a magni- 
ficently cool attack on a troop convoy 
between Brindisi and Valona and sank 
three big ships, affcerw'ards escaping a 
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heavy depth-charge barrage laid by the 
escorting destroyers. On the last day 
of 1940 it was reported that four 
Italian supply ships, carrying guns and 
lorries, had been sunk off the Yugo- 
slav-Albanian border. The Italians 
managed to save most of their ships 
from the advancing Greeks, but on 
December 7 it was announced that an 
Italian destroyer, damaged by aircraft, 
had been captured at Santi Quaranta 
and raised to be repaired for Greece. 

After their repeated failures against 
the British, and the Greeks, strong 
disciplinary action was taken in the 

■Italian fleet. On Italian 

December 8 it was made Naval 

know’n that there had purge 

been a purge of senior 
officers, headed by Admiral Domenico 
Cavagnari, and on the 22nd it was 
learnt that at least one Italian rating 
had been shot for espionage on behalf 
of Britain, while others were imprisoned. 







opcnxtitig in Tji!>vii. A niiinlmr <»( Naval 
iiiiitsjnc’liulinfi t ho 7, 2(H)-} on, In-itifh-f'im 
monitor “'I’error,” iVom Sin<!:i|Kin'. ami 
thi; f52r)-totJ, (l-inch-f'iin rivor j'uiihoat 
“ Ladyltird from ('liina, took ]»art. in 
this work, harassing Italian troops wliioh 
were uttoinpting to escape along the coast 
road and breaking up military forma- 
tions. Between the 13tli and the 18tli 
both heavy and liglit foree.s hornharded 
Bardia and other y>oints at frequent 
intervals, the little “ Ladybird ” (which 
drew only four feet of water and who.se 


There were many rumours of other- 
punitive actions, though these were not 
fully substantiated. 

For public consumption the Italian 
propaganda became more and more 
extravagant.' On December 11 it was 
claimed that Italy had sunk 37 British 
men-of-war and 33 merchant ships 
between her entry into the struggle 
and December 10, having 23 of her 
own ships sunk and four damaged. 
Four days later Italy claimed that the 
submarine “ Neghelli ” had torpedoed 
and sunk a cruiser of the Southampton 
type off the Egyptian coast. On the 
other hand, Italians wore not pleased 
when their German friends attempted to 
bolster up the reputation of Mussolini’s 


‘CARNARVON CASTLE'S’ BRUSH WITH A RAIDER 
On December 5, 1940, the ‘Carnarvon Castle,' a 22-knot motor-ship 
formerly on the Union Castle service to South Africa, engaged a German 
commerce raider in the South Atlantic. By superior speed the enemy 
kept at a distance, damaged the engine-room of the ‘ Carnarvon Castle ’ 
by a lucky shot (see photo, right), and escaped. Above, Captain Hardy, 
commander of the liner, with SirEugen Millington-Drake, British Minister 
(on left), at Montevideo. Below, crowds welcome the ' Carnarvon Castle.’ 

Photoa, Fwt ; Aaaociated Preaa ; Sport dt General . 










GREEK SUBMARINE WHICH HARASSED ITALIAN CONVOYS 

On Clinstmas Eve. 1940, the Greek submarine * Papanicolis. ' built in France in 1926, made a 
cool and skilful attack on an rtalian troop convoy between Brindisi and Valona and sank three 

big ships. She was commanded by Captain latrides. 

Photo^ St if tf in 

guns U(‘tv (losignofl to hie <>\ er tlio l>!inlis 
ot Enstcni livors) working into verv 
close range witli liic greatest audacity 
and having rcjuarkaitlc escapes. On 
Dccerjihcr 10 an attempt hv enemy 
tc)rpedo-<lro]iping aircraft was frus- 
trated witJiout difliculty, the Italian 
sulunaniie “ Xaiade ” liaviiig been 
sunk while making a similar attempt 
siiorlly heiore. The Admiralty sent 
Sir Andrew Ciiiininghain and the 
I'leet Sjteeial congratulations. 

I’lie Xavy was al.so oi' tlio greatest 
lielp in worrying the enemy supply and 
tran.spurt services carrying reinforce- 
ments acro.ss the “ waist ” of tfie 

n ..VI .S. • Truant’ ‘’iterraneaii. Only 

the sub 111 a r i II e 
“Truant,” already 
familiar to the pub- 
lic on account of her dramatic adven- 
tiirc's oft the Danish, Xor\vcgiun and 
French <-oasts, was .singled out for 
individual mention in this area. Under 
Lieutenant-Commander H. A. V. Hag- 
gard, H.X., she was reported to have 
■’ been operating witli great succes.s 
against Italian sea communications oft' 
tln! south of Italy.” On the night of 
December l‘}~M she encountered a well- 


in the 

Mediterranean 


jirotected convoy of licavily laden 
stiijply ships oft' Oiipe Spartivento ; one 
enemy was certainly .sunk and another 
probably so. The iie.vt night “ Truant ” 
.sank a large Italian tanker .steaming 
south of the Calabrian coast. 

'J'lie success at Taranto on November 
11-12, which interfered so seriously 
witli the naval support for the Italians 
.in Albania, was followed up by a dasliing 
night attack on December 18, The 
.Straits of Otranto, only forty-four 
miles wide, very heavily mined and 
flanked by several bases for the torpedo- 
carrying aircraft in which the Italians 
placed such faith, were regarded by the 
enemy as being impassable to anything 
more than an 'occasional submarine ; 


but a consider- 
able force of the 
Mediterranean 
Fleet went 
througli them ap- 
parently u n d e - 
t e c t e (1 and 
certainly not at- 
tacked, Vice- 
Admiral Pridham- 
Wippell, w i t h 
his flag in the 
“ Orion,” led the 
screening force of' 
cruisers and de- 
stroyers and swept 
up the Adriatic as 
far as Bari anti 
Durazzo without 
encountering 
enemy ships. At 
the same time 
Admiral Cunning- 
ham, in his flag- 
ship “ Warspite,” 
with supporting 
ships and a 


(h'st rover eseort, ap]>cared off Valona 
in la illy heavy weather with inter- 
mittent moonlight, and in twelve 
niinute.<? firetl over a hundred tons of 
high explosive shells into the naval 
ba.se, which was .soon on fire in several 
place.s. The heavy land batteries, re- 
puted to be so formidable, did not fire 
a single round while the attack was. in 
progress ; it was only when the Briti.sh 
ships were withdrawing towards the 
soutliward that a few star shells were 
fired, without any attempt at serious 
resistance. The bombardment was a 
great encouragement and help to the 
Greeks. 

Tin; Briti.sh Fleet’s work in the Indian 
Ocean principally consisted of dull 
patrol and blockading operations, for 
the time was not 
yet ripe for a major Navy in 
movement, but it kept Indian Ocean 
the Italian sliip.s tightly 
bottled up in' East African ports and 
denied their use to raiders. As ‘a 
diversion certain ship.s bombarded the 
port of Kismayu in Italian Somaliland, 
doing damage to the military stores 
collected there and attracting a heavy 
fire from the coastal batteries, which 
failed to do any damage. 

The situation in the Mediterranean 
was made more embarrassing to the 
Allie.s by the uncertain attitude of the 
Vichy Government. On December 
12 it was reported that, after having 
been allowed to break the British 


ITALY’S NAVAL CHIEF LOSES HIS POST 

Admiral of the Fleet Domenico Cavagnari was retired in Decemberf 
I 940 ( because of the poor show made against the British and Greek 
forces. Lower photo shows an Italian gunboat operating off Albania. 

Photos^ E,N*A. : PlmiH Ntwa 
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‘ARK ROYAL’ SHLMKD lOR LONG TO BEAR A CHARMED LIFE 

Though in the thick of the naval war in the Metliterranean^ the aircraft carrier Ark Royal time and again 
catne un^jcathed through heavy and determined enemy attacks. Above, with bombs bursting in the sea not iar 
astefn^ she sweeps on rnajestirally. Below, seen from a destroyer, H.M.S. ‘ Renown ’ (left) and H.M,S* * RarnilUes 
(centre) are on patrol in the Mediterranean. rhfttos^ OjJtcHjJ ; (.'rffn-ti * 
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CONVOY ESCORT 
VESSELS BRAVE 
ATLANTIC TEMPESTS 

Not only do our destroyers on 
convoy duty face the constant 
menace of enemy surface ships 
and submarines, to say nothing 
of aerial attack, but they must 
often carry cn through tem- 
pestuous seas m gales that 
frequently reach hurricane 
strength. At the top, left, a 
destroyer ploughs on through 
masses of spray thrown up by 
her bows. At foot of opposite 
page fright) is a photograph 
taken from the crow's-nest 
of another destroyer as she 
heels over from the galej her 
deck awash. 

/JnfiA/i Official. Cr(mfri 
Co/fi/ng/i/ ; Asaocrafe/ii Pre^ts 
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SHIPS OF THH NAVY 
SWFHP THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Aircraft of H.M.S- * Furious 
and other carriers contributed 
very lart^ely to tlic success OJ 
British Naval operations in 
Mediterranean wate^s^ both 
tactically and st rate -j rally 

Torpedo-carrying aircraft were 
transported within easy range 
of their targets and then flew' 
off to strike down Axis war- 
ships. ' Furious ' (top, right) 
has a# displacement oi 22*450 
tons and was altered and refitted 
in 1921—25. [Her badge is 
shown in p. 1454.) At foot ol 
opposite page is seen the ex- 
plosion ol a depth charge 
dropped by one cf cur patrol- 
ling warships when attacked by 
a submarine 













bloclcado with foodstuffs from North 
Africa without molestation, Vichy had 
ordered convoys ; but, on the other 
hand, there were reliable reports later 
in December that Marshal Petain 
had refused German demands to hand 
over the French Fleet and allow the 
use of the Mediterranean ports. 

In the Pacific and Far East matters 
were tending to develop, and a good 
deal of anxiety was caused. On the 
fiKt of December the Prime Minister 


definite news of tht^ nitders’ activities 
came through slowly as a rule ; the 
enemy slnjjs were often able to ap[)i'oach 
their victim unsuspected until within 
practically poiivt-blanlc range and 
could thus prevent the use of wireless. 
On December 27 a German auxiliary 
cruiser with a Japanese name painted 
on her side and flying the Japanese fl<ag 
{which she replaced with the swastika 
before she opened fire) shelled the 


pliosjdiate island of Niiuiil at dawn., 
sinking some of the specially ilesigtn'd 
steamers atul doing some damage 
to the elaborate plant for loading the 
ships in deep water. V(*iy strfing 
feeling was aroirscd in Australia, and 
it was suggested that their Navy was 
being sent too far afield. In answer 
to this Mr. W. M. Huglies pointed out 
that, while .some of the Australian 
ships had been earning a magnificent 





greatly reassured many by his definite 
statement that Singapore would be beld 
at all costs. There were repeated 
instances of Japan rendering unneutral 
service to German raiders ; many were 
obviously exaggerated, but the situa- 
tion was serious. Both Japanese and 
Chinese ports occupied by the Japanese 
were used freely, the North German 
Lloyd liner “ Scharnhorst ” being 
openly used as a depot ship at Kobe, 
and strong diplomatic pressure being 
successful in only a few case.s. 

The operations of the Royal Navy 
and the Il,A.N. were hampered because 


NAVY IN LIBYAN OFFENSIVE 

Above^ Naval ratings and soldiers discuss the fall of 
Stdi Barranit bombarded from the sea on December 8 
and 9. Among British warships engaged were the 
river gunboat * Ladybird * (left) and the 15-inch-gun 
monitor ' Terror * (below)^ which pounded enemy 
troops retreating along the coastal roads westward. 

Photos^ British Official; Associated Press; Toyncal. 
Badffes hif permission oj H.M. Stationery OJ 3 ^ce 
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rcpntiition in the Near Eastern theatre, 
!Kt ])er cent of the Australian Fleet 
\va,s in Australian waters. 

The month did not pass without 
casualties, the, most important an- 


nouncement being that H.M. Auxiliary 
Cruiser “ Forfar/' normally an Atlantic 
liner, had been torpedoed and sunk. 

The destroyer “Sturdy” was wrecked 
in a gale, an<l the “ Aclieron" was sunk. 

Two submarines were reported overdue, 
presumed lost : the “ Triad ” on the 
1st and the “ Swordfi.sh ” on the 22nd. 

The former had won fame in Norwegian 
waters, and the latter was one of the 
earliest of the 640-ton 
type whose handiness 
liad provetl so useful. 

Trawlers and drifters lost 
were the “ Ethel Taylor,” 

“ Amethyst,” “Elk 
“Calvcrton" and 
“ Christmas Rose.” 

The enemy exaggerated 
13rjti.sh losses in his 
propaganda. On the 3rd 
the Germans reported 
that they had just sunk 
the auxiliary cruiser 
“ Caledouia,” although 
the British had pub- 
lished her loss, under her 
Naval name of “Scots- 
toun,” in the previous 
June. Towards the end 
of the month the Nazis 
claimed to have re- 
cominissioned the ex- 
British submarine “Seal, 
was announced in May, after she had the opportunity of promoting younge; 

been repaired. (See illus. p. 1086.) men who were specially adapted for par 

In the matter of Naval personnel ticular work, but it also avoided the un 
there were several important hap- just and premature retirement of officer! 
penings during December. On the 2nd. whose only fault was that they wen 

Vice-Admiral “ Jack ” Tovej', an old senior to the Captains whom the Admir 

destroyer man and one of the most alty wished at the moment to promote 
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CAPTAIN JOACHIM 
SCHEPKE 

The U-boat commander Schepke 
was said by December, 1940, to 
have sunk his 40th merchantman* 
About a year later an official 
German announcement stated 
that he had been lost at sea on 
March 17, 1941* 


‘CORDELIA' KEEPS TALLY 
The men of the minesweeping trawler 
' Cordelia ' paint chevrons on the funnel 
to record the mines they destroy, A fifth 
is here being painted, 

PfiOiOf^ ** Daily Alirror ** 




Cbaptei* 139 

NAZI POLICY IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES: 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM & CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Closing Months of 1940— Difficulties in Holland— Food Situation — Industries 
‘ Impressed for War — Verdinaso Movement — Dutch Loyalty — Background 

in Belgium — King Leopold's Position — Clandestine Patriot Newspapers — 

Germanization of Czechoslovakia — President Hacha — Czech Exiles, Prisoners 
and Martyrs — Prague Torture Chamber — Free Czechs in Britain 
, (TVie story of Norway, Denmark and Poland is told in Chapter 137) 


T he fate of the people of Poland, 
Norway and Denmark under 
Nazi subjugation is described in 
Chapter 137. In the present pages the 
story of other enemy-occupied countries 
U given. While in Norway during the 
latter months of 1940 the Germans 


accused of hiding British airmen recei ved 
sentences of from five to eight years. 

In many cases the most reliable indica- 
tions of German difficulties with the 
Dutch were the Nazis’ own decrees. 
Thus in an effort to stamp out the 
writing of anti-German slogans on walls 



were considering the abandonment of 
Quisling and the adoption of more 
drastic coercion, the Dutch were 
already the victims of stern repression. 
All the propaganda of Seyss-Inquart, 
Austrian Gauleiter of Holland, and of 
the Dutch quisling Mussert had failed 
to convince the Dutch of the benefits 
of “ collaboration ” with Germany, and 
therefore a new and more determined 

effort was made to cow the Netherlands. 

■ . ^ 

Drastic sentences were passed on 
men, women and even boys convicted 
or suspected of keeping alive the 
national Dutch spirit. November 28 
saw the closing of the University of 
Leyden and the dispatch to concentra- 
tion camps in Germany of professors 
of the equally well-known Faculty of 
Laws of the University of Utrecht. 
In October six Haarlem schoolboys 
were sentenced by The Hague Military 
Court to long terms of imprisonment 
on the charge of damaging electric 
cables and other property of the German 
Forces. The Court in Enschede sent 
to four months’ imprisonment a Dutch- 
man accused of calling the Germans 
“ dirty Huns.” 

A Dutch workman who came back 
from Germany and said ” No human 
being can live in Germany ” got six 

months. A photo- 
Nazi giapher was imprisoned 
* Beprisala * for four months for 

displaying portraits of 
the Dutch Boyal Family in his shop. 
A manufacturer and his two sons who 
turned away from a cinema screen when 
Seyss-Inquart’a picture appeared re- 
ceived sentences ranging from two weeks 
to five months’ imprisonment. But these 
were only a small fraction of the 
thousan^ls of Dutch subjects imprisoned 
by the invaders. The Germans arrested 
many scores as a “ reprisal ” for the 
alleged bad treatment of Germans in 
the Dutch East Indies. Seven workmen 


NETHERLANDS FOREIGN 
MINISTER 

After service in the Juridical Section of the 
Netherlands Foreign Office, Dr. Eelco N. Van 
Klefiens became assistant director and later 
director in the Diplomatic Section. He went 
to Berne as Envoy and Minister in 1939, and 
later in the same year was appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the reconstructed 
Netherlands Government in London. 
Photo, Sasaano 
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actually scon dropping the bombs. Numer- 
ous eye-witness reports have since confirmed 
tlie fact. Wiiat the Germans do is to send up 
a bomber every now and then as soon b.s the 
siren is sounded, and drop a few bombs on 
selected area.s.’’ 

The popularity of the R.A.F. among 
the Dutch was a sore point with the 
Germans and the Luftwaffe. 

Another revealing German measure 
was the extension of the curfew, first 
imposed after the oc- 
cupation, by two Drastic 

hours, so that it Curfew 

began at 10 p.m. in- 
stead of midnight. This followed .a 
number of cases where German soldiers 
were “ accidentally ” drowned by falling 
into canals. The decree also coincided 
with the almost nightly flights of the 
R.A.F. over Holland on their way to 
Germany, and a German military 
commander said that Holland was 
“ crammed with spies who communicate 
witli British aircraft by signals.” 

Even if they could have forgotten 
the organized terror of the invasion, 
with the merciless bombing of Rotter- 
dam, the Dutch w'ould have had cause 
enough for discontent. Many house.s 
went into winter unheated, as there was 
no paraffin for the popular oil stove. 
Thousands of Dutch children were sent 
to Austria to be permeated with Nazi 
ideas, nominally for a holiday. Petrol- 
driven buses in the streets were replaced 
■ by horse-drawn vehicles. The German 
police chief in the Netherlands issued 
an order in September banning all motor 
traffic throughout Holland between 
10 p.m. and 4 a.m. To prevent daring 
Dutchmen escaping to Britain he 
similarly ordered that no civilian 
was to be allowed on the seashore 
between sunset and sunrise. No trains 
ran between 10 p.m. and daybreak. 

As the result of new decrees imposing 
compulsory foreign service, many thous- 
ands of Dutch workers were faced with 
the alternatives of losing unemployment 
pay and starving in Holland, or working 
under Nazi taskmasters in Germany. 
In the first three weeks of October 
some 40,000 Dutch workers were sent 
to Germany, many to undertake the 





.nrri:nT TIh* :tn(l 

Sta;tl(iElii fi‘Kt-]i { I )in r)i St i'f'l works) at 
l]ri(ni(li'n. tli(‘ liroal vlnpvanU of Kotter- 
'kuio wpi^‘ io work fortln^ Na/as. 
vvliij .siaz<‘il i;i\\]< waL^ons and railcars 
from tlio l)iit( li raiUvavs. Dutch Innld- 

f 

hilt conciaai^ and fltntiic plants worr* 
'^innlarly iv-^scd into the siMvita" of 
tln^ Nazi War riiachino. 

With u ‘W cxaa^ptions the Dut(di 
inaintaintal i )nnr stubborn attitiule, 
*h\'^])ite the inanilolr] trials and priva- 
tions they had to endun*. The imicli- 
luualdr'd irnaisiou of liritaiin stultified 
bv tlic Hoval Air bV>rca\ iirovidtal tliein 


ANTI-NAZI PROPAGANDA 

Large numbers gf painted handkerchiefs 
were sold in Holland on St. Nicliolas' Day 
{Decemberd), 1940— a day for present-giving. 
The lettering reads ; in circle, ‘ Faithful 
Unto Death ; May 10, 1940 * (date of 
German invasion) ; across top^ ' It is 
Holland I Love ' ; beneath, ' If the wind- 
mills will only keep turning ..." 
Photo, Wide World 

with^niaiiy jokes with whicli to torment 
their opjirejisors. Little Dutch boys 
followed Gei'iiitin soldiers about, chant- 
ing Swim, swim ! ” and making noises 




ACTIVITIES OF ROYAL 
NETHERLANDS NAVY 

The gunnery training ship ' Van Kinsbergen ' 
on December ii, 1940, sank the German 
supply ship ' Rhein * in the Caribbean {see 
also illus. in p. 1410), Right, an anti- 
aircraft gun crew aboard a Netlierlands 
gunboat. By the turn of the year this unit 
had destroyed six enemy bombers, 
/^hofov, Jir/f^fd Nctherlftndff ; O.P.U, 


had the Dutch J^ivcn way to (le.spair. 
The food situation was acute. Holland, 
wliifh at one time exported milliard 
efjps a year, was rationed to one egg 
a head a week. Textiles, .soap, ilonr, 
and even v(‘getal)!e,s were severely 
rationetl. The first <roiiHinnial feeding 
centre was opened in liotterdam in 
Oetoher. Not an ounce of cheese could 
he hought in a country which, before 
the war, tiari made 124, (XXJ tons annually. 
Keeip(!s for the preparation of horse- 
flesh were officially broa<lcast. lu place 
of their famous butter the Dutch were 
given an artificial [iroduct, ‘‘ Boter- 
Bindmitte!,” the main ingredients of 
which were gelatine and starch. But in 
the fine eonntry liouse.s of Holland Nazi 
generals and their staffs liv'ed in luxury. 













like people drowiiiiiji. 31. Van Kli'IYen.s 
told the follow story : 

A Dutch fiirmor 3vius in ji wnilin^ to 

buy samctlunj^, Bclurul hinv two tow- 

man poIJioin, Thu shop-^jirl n^vkod prcs^i'ntly 
who was tho next, * I am next/ saiil the 
famier, ‘ but those i^eiitloiiiei> tiavo to go to 
Engluiuh iind ?=o perhaps tlicy aro in a hurr>\ 
Please serve them tii-st/ ’’ 


“ The flames of Ixjndon light up the future 
of the Nethorlands, It is a joy tc me to be 
able to speak to you from the front line* « , 
Never be guided when building plans for the 
future by the idea that the Netherlands will 
Imve to form part of a Europe ruled by 
Germans/’ 


When the principal bookseller in 
The Hague was ordered to remove a 
small portrait of Queen AVilliclrnina, he 
immediately replaced it by a gigantic 
photograph of Hitler. Be.side it wa.s a 
book by a famou.s Dutch swd mining 
teacher, entitled : “ How to Swim." 
Because they were forbidden to own 
books concerning, or make any reference 
to, the Royal Family, the Dutch whistled 
their national anthem in the blacked* out 
streets. 

The Dutch Nazis felt their unpopular- 
ity very sorely. One Nazi broadcast 
from Hilversum tried to encourage 
“ those among us who are hated and 
despised on every side." Dutch news- 
papers, r un by Nazis, were seldom read. 
A popular daily lost 100,000 subscribers 
in three weeks, Seyss-In quart, Reich 
Commissioner, admitted in December 
that German efforts to create a “ New 
Order ” had been met in Holland with 
“ reserve and a partial lack of under- 
standing.” 

Whole.sale sabotage was held in check 
only by the counsels of patience broad- 
cast from the Netherlands Government 
in London and by the presence in 
Holland of strong armed forces of the 


Canals tn Holland were fenced off, ostensibly to prevent pedestrians falling in during the dark 
hours. But it would seem probable that arrogant or tipsy Nazi soldiers needed this protection 
still more, as reports filtered through of many disappearances at night-timei and every now and 

then bodies were found in the water, 

PhotOf Sport d? General 


In a new effort to overcome both 
Dutch and Belgian resistance simul- 
taneously, the Germans came out with 
a further plan. This, the so-called 
“ Verdinaso Movement,” ardently 
pushed by Mussert, provided for (1) the 


REICH COMMISSIONER, LOCAL ‘QUISLING,’ AND GESTAPO CHIEF 
In the Netherlands this trio was responsible ior the Nazification of the people and their harnessing 
to the German war machine. Left. Seyss-lnquart, Reich Commissioner ; centre. Anton 
Mussert, Fascist leader ; right. Group-Fuehrer Rauter. who. like Seyss-lnquart. won unenviable 

notoriety in Austria. 

It'if/e ir<j)'W ; 1 ulerttaliottai Graph it; 


Reich. Nevertheless, rumour n.scribed to 
sabotage the burning of the importiUit 
Dc Hook paper mill at Erbeek, and the 
destruction by fire of a great grain 
warehouse in Amsterdam and a big 
works at Helmond — all tluring the 
autumn. Rumours, lacking confirma- 
tion, that Dutch patriots had enabled 
the R.A.F. to destroy thousands of 
Germans while they \vere at invasion 
exerci.ses found great credence. 

On the high .seas the Germans had 
no more bitter enemies than the 
Dutch. The veil of secrecy was lifted to 
announce the capture and dc.structioii 
in the Caribbean, on December 11, of 


the German s.s. “ Rhein,” 0,031 tons, 
by the Royal Nethcrlan(Ls Navy ship 

Van Kinsbergen " (( 'amnia nder 
J. L. K. Hoeke). The “ Van Kins- 
bergen a lightly armed gunnery 
trainiri” vessel — ^identified the “ Rhein ’ 
with the aid of scarchligbt.s. The quarry 
endeavoured to escape, but on being 
hoarded was set on fire by Inn- cro’w. 
The Dutch sailors tried for hour.s to 
extinguish the flame.s, but in the end 
abandoned the attempt and sank the 
“ Rhein ” by gunfire. (tScc illus. [i. 1-1 10.) 
Tlie lo.ss of a Dutcli submarine, 
announced ni the autumn, drew 
attention to the important part 
played by the Netherlands underwater 
flotilla ill the blockade of Germany. 

Britain was as well supplied with 
tidings from Holland as were the 
Dutch with new.s from Britain through 
Radio Orange, which broadcast .speeches 
and exhortations by Dutch Ministers in 
London. Cordiality between Britain and 
Holland was further stimulated when, in 
September, Professor Gerbrandy, the 
Dutch Premier, handed a cheque for 
£50,000 to the London Defence Fund 
to aid bomb victims. He refuted 
exaggerated Nazi claims of despair in 
London. 

In November he told his oppi‘e.ssed 
countrymen : 
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L<M>p()|<l actually 
wartHid the Allies 
of liis iiri[K'n(liii<j; 
capitulation (]\I. 
Revuaud, the 
French Premier, 
in his speech of 
May 28, 11)40, had 
denied that he did 
so), il. Cain- 
inaerts contende<l 
tliat as earlv as 
Mav 25 both Lon- 

■r* 

(Ion and Paris 
were notified of 
the imminent 

of I Q 14 - tt)r 8 was revived in 1040 - A peril of tlie Bel- 
sited surreptitiously on the table of tlie giail Army, 
i Falkeiiiiausen, a circutnstanci which rrn 

uch the newspaper gives its editorial T^ncre \s docu- 

Oberfeldkommandantur, Bruxelles*! merit ary evi<lonce, 

fie added, “ tliat on 

the at noon, 

an Dutch the head of the French Mission at Beli^an 
: “ Dutch received a written message warning of 

' ^ f the desperate plight in which the Belgians were 

01 placed, On the next day . . * King Leopold 
tins new sent a telegram to the Britisli H,Q, and the 
[ j>eoplcs repie-seMtative of General Weygatid saying 

vith Nazi that * the limits of exhaustion have very 

nearly been reached/ When the fateful 
decision was at last taken on the afternoon ■ 
iroin tlicir of the 27th, it w;us at once communicated to 
e promise the chiefs of the Jiritish and French Hfissiona.” 

,sliape of jg possible, of course, that, 

limits Ol rtTiiTifinr 4-r\ ^ i'l a 


reliabilitatitij^ the King. Speaking at 
the Dorche.ster Hotel in London on 
October 3, 1910, he said : 

The J^clgian people weix* loyal and 
devoted to King Tjcopold, of whom many 
poisonous lies Jiave been spoken^ In May, 
1040, I was with the King until 10 o’clock on 
the night when the appeal w;i8 made to the 
Germans for an arnuf-tice. ^Jdiat the King 
intended to make the appeal liad been known 
to tfie Jiritish and French Governments bv 
5 o'clock that afternoon. The Belgians hai 
fought a campaign of heartbreaking retire- 
ments <lue to tlie collapse of the French at 
Sedan and on tlie Mouse- King l^op04d knew 
that to go on only meant a useless slaughter 

of more of ids people. , . /* 

\ 

Sir Roger said that when he went back 
after the capitulation with the British 
Government’s offer of asylum to Leopold 
and his mother, he found Queen Elisa- 
beth helping to nurse the wounded. 
With bombs falling near her, her reply 
wa.s : “ What, leave now ? Why, the 
people want us more than ever," The 
broadcasting of these statements to 
the Belgium people in the autumn did 
much to strengthen the ties of loyalty 
between them and the King, to whom 
the majority was strongly attached, and 
hampered still further the Germans' 
efforts at intimidation. 

The po.sition of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in London was clarified by M, de 
Vleeschauwer, Minister for Colonies, on 
September 3. He said : 

“ Unlike France, Belgium, has concluded no 
armistice with Germany, Our King, who 
personally led the army throughout the 
Bgliting and who wished to share its fate, 
was made a prisoner with his soldiers when 


rtouvetur itiriE pir ouemirf 
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Double ^Mfse au Poini 
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, - y ^ \ ONDIRRICHTINCEN ^ > 

■ v! .'.v V X. -d/- 

; De rantsocoeenngfkaart t( itnki imfivldijeel en ; 

^bonlljk- Zij t% all^n xii 'samen gaat met 

een^elvijheidsk^rt tn, vbor da dun ■ 

.16 j3.ar, ah xif ^amengaat -m«t. dL emzGtvfghetdst^rf 
■van de per^cx>n die met "de hoedv vart hit kind 
* verliej van de kaart moot ontt^ddftllijk aengegt- ^ 

*ven worden^aen de Cemeentetijke of.lntercommunale 
Steon* .'«n f^vitatlfecfir^&diejilt, ' Zif werdt . vervjnffen' 
"tegen betaMng.- leder misbrulk/ vefvals<hingl7f'^n<innaak ) 
der kaarten 'wc^dt ' ^ s ’ 

^ , De n tsdeneeri n^zege ' wordert ^ • fgel eve rd doof'da ^ 

^Cemcentelljk'e'gf lintoixcmmur^l^. .en Ravitaille*-^ 

lir^djerut vadihee-gibied* wazr ''de geymtgd^' 

ii*bf vcrbljjf httefe,* iE^ dveHegg'cfi -y 

b 1 * van . de ^ rantioeneet jWipkaaft ; : ^ ^ 

i d*\'e^'z*MgbeidskaaFty ■ v V 

iedefe ^ijcigmg'van dbnirdlie of van gewoon verblllf 
dieot aan.'de GerTteenteltjkd of ffitercommuruiLe Steun- " 
en FUyjfaiHcennffdiensf aangegeven/ ' 
y.0lf"de"‘iBokoop, ven ^een rantsoeo det .san j-antsoc-': 
necring onderWo^n^prodvkttri mott de ovrrtemtem- 
mendeZ rinnoerMerfngzxefaL aan den ’ ve/koopor afge- 
gevan. -,,v- ;/ 

‘ yiflofen rantioeneefinffszegeh wbrden fiiet v»^viirt|*n.' ; 
F verviticblng '^vJin rantzoeneefingiiegeh 
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Light on 
Leopold’s 
Surrender 







UNDKR GliRMAN RULE 


BEt.GIUM 

f the first tlnngs the conquerors did was to install temporary telephone lines, 
;sidc buildings. These were frequently sabotaged. In Belgium the shops of 
branded (centre). Nazi police collected fines on the spot trorn errant lorry or 
(below, left). In Brussels a ' German Front Library ’ was instituted (riglit). 
,r/ve anfl Ijfl'fir, frtun " U ndrf the, hen Hcef," l»J L’tr,< Mwn [IMi/. 
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^^ith } ho j'tosituHi of lilo Tviiijj and 
of tlio Hol^'jaii f Mnof'iiinoiit in o.vilo 
thus iinnniirahlv (h-tiii'oi. tlu* ( Jortii:i.iis 
inado sfiiiii lioadwan' witli tlioir aliotia' 
tions of o()’ivanjly rMinistor.s who 
Hod from disastfc. Tho Holfiian spirit 
hofatiii- ^'ory inTnirisiyont towartls thi> 
fotiipiorors. f>ni)otai>;o Ix'OiUiio ovoi- 
Iiioiv froi|iiont in .spito of increasinydy 
sovoro ponaltics. In So])tC‘nd)or the 
Ilrnssi'Is wiroli'ss aniiuiinrod a lar«e 
lire ill llic nibltor fait ory near 8oliuc*r- 

iiook, and stalpd that" (lorniati aritiv 
oahlos had }>oon daniai;od and lian- 
fiolds tniriiod in IjK'oo. Dainago in 
Faoyo was osti mated l>y tlio Gentians at 
iOO,tlt)fJ francs, and collective penalties 
were imposed upon the inliahitants of 
neiolihoiiriiip villages. In Ortoher the 
Germans, exasperated bv eseajtes of 
I3iiti.sh soldiers, ga^'e ^earning of severer 
penalties for Belgians who failed to 
iiifoim about Hnti.sh sn.speet.s, TInriM<>' 


liad been released only “ because of 
tbe Fiielirer’.s cleinciicv.” 

ttf the remaining prisoners the 
Flemitigs vvoiild be released before 
Malioons, This was deliberately done 
to accentuate suspicion and mistrust 
<liie to racial differences, Kelgiaiis were 
forbidden to hoi.st tiie 
national flag or to hold Gestapo in 
any demonstration Belgium 
oji November 15, the 
King’s patronal day. The Nazis ap- 
))ointod a German com mis,si oner to 
colluboijite with the rector of Brussels 
University, tlms trying to avoid the loss 
of prestige wiiich would follow complete 
clo.snre of that famous iastitution. M. 
Bens, General Secretary of the Belgian 
Federation of Labour, said in New 
York in December that 250 Belgian 
trade union leaders iiad been arrested 
for .sabotage during the preceding three 
weeks in the province of .Antwerp alone. 
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TRAIL OF THE BRITISH 
BOMBER 

This photograph, taken alter an R.A F. raid, 
shows damage done to a foundry and 
engineering shop in the Rue de Birming- 
ham, Brussels, where war work for the 
Nazis was bemg executed. 
iVioto. Inhf! 


they .siim-iidored on .May 28 . He still conducts 
biitLself a.s a prisoner. . . . Our constitution 
very wisely nnticipatisl (he ijo.ssibility if tho 
King .should be unable to reign, and in that 
eventuality it entrusts the full Hoyal IWcr 
to the .Ministers jissemhled in Council.” 
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R.A.F. RAIDS KEPT NAZIS ON TENTERHOOKS 
A vi^il that could never be relaxed was imposed upon the Germans in 
landers by daily British air raids on military objectives. Above, a 
machine-gun patrol on a canal barge in Flanders ; left, a turret gun on 
the coast ^one of many that were constantly manned* 

Photos t Associated Press ; Keystone 
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the i-iime period shots 
were fired at Gcnnati 
soldiers in the di.stricta 
of D i e g h e i in and 
Saventheim, north 
Bru-ssels. 

The Gest 
ploited every weakness 
of human nature in 
order to divide and 
subjugate the Belgian 
nation. In view of 
increasing sabotage the 
Belgians were reminded 
that prisoners of war 


In Antwerp the Nazis ordered all Jews 
to wear the Star of David, and in response 
almost the whole population thronged 
the streets w'ith the star embroidered 
on their clothes. 

Secretly printed newspapers and hand 
produced broadsheets began to make 
their appearance. “ La Libre Belgique,” 
successor of a similarly-named paper 
which circulated surreptitiously in 
Belgium during 1915^18 and’ ran to 
171 issues in all, was again passed 
from hand to hand : one of its earliest 
issues auiiounccd that the Germans 
and not the R.A.F. had bombed 
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CZECHOSLOVAK SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Many Czechs manai^ed ta escape from their country and made their way, after great hardships 
and trials, to Syria, From Syrian territory they were enabled to enter Palestine, which became 
a rallying ground for a Czechoslovak unit of the Middle East forces. Here Czech soldiers are 
seen at an inspection by Major-General Sir Philip Neame, C.-in-C. in Palestine. 

Photo^ Harris^ Piclure Agency 


Brussels on the night of August 17-18. 
As regards food and fuel the Belgians 
were no better off than the Dutch. 
The scarcity of paraffin, coal and timber 
meant a shivering winter. Prices of 
commodities trebled. In addition to the 
Army of Occupation, 2,000,000 Belgians 
repatriated from France had come to 
share the food supplies. 

The Germans made great progress 
with the reconstruction of Belgian 
canals and damaged buildings. Out of 
2,660 communes 1,800 had suffered 
damage during the invasion. At the 
end of December it was reliably esti- 
mated that, following the defeat of 
the German Air Force in the Battle 
of Britain, 90 per cent of the Belgian 
people still hoped for and believed in 
an ffitimate Allied victory. 

Czechoslovakia’s ordeal under Ger- 
man rule was no less bitter than that 
of Holland or Belgium, as already re- 
counted, but the outline must be given 
in order that the full implications of the 
Nazi New Order " may be realized. 
Czechoslovakia, it should be noted, 
was not a German military conquest. 
Following the Mumch Agreement, Mr. 
Winston Churchill said in the House of 
Commons on October 5, 1938 : 

'* All li over. Silent, mournful, abandoned, 
Inolcaii, Oeechoelovakla recedes into the 
d^ricnem. ... I ventuza to think that in 
Altuce tlia OzochoeloTak State cannot be 
u ao indfapendent entity." 

This ifub appy prediction was correct. 
Fair, words were spoken at first. The 


aged President, Dr. Hacha, placed the 
destiny of the Czech people “ with 
confidence in the hands of the Fuehrer”; 
Hitler, when hi.s troops on March 15, 
1939, seized what remained of the 
Republic, expressed his “ determination 
to guarantee the Czech people an 
autonomous development of its national 
life in accordance with its particular 
characteristics.” But the Czech people 
.soon learnt the fate designed for 
them by the Nazis. 

By December, 1940, Czechoslovakia 
had experienced 21. months of this 
“ autonomous development.” Let us 
see what it had implied. President 
Hacha needed every day the permission 
of a subordinate German officer to enter 
and leave his official residence. Every 
Czech of note was an exile, or a prisoner 
in a concentration camp, or dead. Czech 
military officers were specially per- 
secuted : among other martyrs may be 
mentioned Bohumil Klein, Military 
Attachd in Budapest ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Tomas Houska, who threw himself out 
of a fourth-floor window after four days 
of Gestapo torture ; Colonel Josef 
Moravek, Brigadier-General Karel Klu- 
bal, Lieut.-Colonel Jan Trbizky, Lieut.- 
Colonel Ludvik Musilek, and Major 
Jaroslav Rysavy — tortured to death 
either for refusing to reveal the where- 
abouts of Czech army petrol dumps or 
for allegedly maintaining relations with 
foreign Powera, By December, 1940, the 
following politicians were known to be 
in concentration camps or to have died : 
Soukup, former President of the Senate ; 


Senator Johaiiis, and Kellner, the former 
vice-mayor of Prague (who both com- 
mitted suicide) ; Minister Franke, 
Minister Zadina ; Deputies Dolan.sky, 
Suchy, Rasin, Remes, Dlouhy, Tymes, 
Langer, and scores of others. 

The Czech cooperative movement, 
famous for its efficiency, was broken up 
by the Germans, who controlled the 
.supply of raw materials and dispo.sed of 

its products. Czech citi- 

'■ c , . Plunder 

zems, farmers and mum- _ - . 

cipalities had been ^ 

forced under threats of roperty 

violence to part with property at ridicu- 
lou.sly low figures to German bu.siness 
men. For instance, a German would 
offer 100,000 crown.s for a building worth 
1,000,000, and the Czech owner would be 
tortured until he gave his “ con.sent.” 
Then the German would pay only 10,000 
crowns and the Czech owner would again 
be arrested and tortured until he signed 
a declaration that he had no further 
financial claims on the German. 

As if this were not enough, the 
Germans, on October 1, 1940, intro- 
duced a Customs Union between the 
Protectorate and Germany, and what- 
ever remnants of the promised auto- 
nomy remained were swept away. 
Henceforth the farce of obtaining Czech 
legal sanction for the disguised con- 
fiscation of Czech property was not 
necessary. The Czech puppet govern- 
ment could no longer influence its own 
economic policy, “ Made in Germany ” 
appeared on all Czech goods. Only 
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FIRST STAGE IN THE REHABILITATION OF THE CZECHS 

On October 25, 1940, a military agreement was concluded between Great Britain and the Czech 
Provisional Government in London. Below, Lord Halifax and (right) . M. Jan Masaryk are 
seen signing the pact. Top, first meeting of the Czech National Council, on December ii, 1940 : 
I, Dr. Benes, Premier ; 2, M. Bechyn, President of Council ; 3, Pastor Machacek, Vice-President ; 
4. M. Stransky ; 5, M. Masaryk ; 6, M. Kalbvoda ; 7, M. Osusky ; 8, M. Slavik ; 9, M. Fiera- 

bend ; 10, Mme, Jurneckova* 

Photos, World ; Asmcirittd Press 



those industries were allowed to exist 
which served tlie Eeich. 

Germany did' not desire to destroy 
the Cxeclis, for they were far too valu- 
able as mechanics and farmers to be 
slaughtered wholesale at a time when 
the Nazi war machine was making 
ever greater demands on industry and 
agriculture. Her aim w-as to maintain 
the Czechs as slaves of the Reich— with- 


out property, without education, with 
few human rights. “ The Czech people 
have nothing to do except work and 
produce children," said Baron von 
Neurath’s paper, “ Der Neue Tag." 

At the‘end of 1940 all Czech schools 
in territory severed from the Republic 
after the Munich Agreement (the 
Sudeten and other districts) before 
Hitler finally took over the remainder 


of Czechoslovakia, were closed. About 
800,000 Czech children were thereby 
deprived of the opportunity of learning 
their mother tongue. The building of 
new Czech schools was banned ; 6,000 
out of 20,000 Czech elementary school 
teachers were out of work. No heating 
was allowed during the winter in Czech 
schools which remained. 

On October 23 the final blow to higher 
education was given when the academic 
bodies of the closed and pillaged Czech 
Universities and Polytechnic schools 
were abolished. The Czech 
Deans were dismissed, universities 
the remaining pro- s„pp,^ed 
perty of the schools 
seized, and the Universities ceased 
to exist even in name. At the 

same time the State Health Institute, 
the most successful of its kind m 
Europe, was handed over to Germany. 
When a Czech delegation asked the 
cynical Governor, Frank, to leave the 
schools open, he replied : “ If England 
wins the war, you will open them your- 
selves. If Germany wins, an elementary 
school with five classes will be enough 
for you.” 

The Nazis used yarious methods to 
Germanize Czechoslovakia. The German 
tongue had preference over Czech, and 
Czech could be used only in subsidiary 
documents. Germans could not be 
tried by Czech courts. Many Czech 
municipalities and undertakings had 
to employ Germans as translators for 
their official documents. Germans were 
appointed to administer Czech towns, 
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and of fourtFeen departmental chiefs in 
the Prague Municipality only four were 
Czechs, who received half the salary of 
a German in a corresponding position. 

Czech street and place names were 
Germanized. “ Axyanization " was a 
ready-made pretext for transferring 
property owned by Czechs to German 
hands without payment, and many 
well-known Prague cinemas and Czech 
workers’ institutes were thus taken 
over. The colonization of Czech land 
by Germans was often solved by 
the simple expedient of sending two 
Gestapo men to the village registry 
offices and there forcing the Czech clerk 
at revolver point to cancel in red ink the 
names of Czech property owners and to 
insert those of Germans. The Czech 
population was then expelled. 

A new wave of religious persecu- 


tion opened with the Battle of Britain. 
Monasteries,' convents and religious 
foundations were seized, and monks and 
nuns were driven from secular hospitals. 
At the beginning of September, 1940, 
all the Catholic associations throughout 
the country were dissolved. Protestant 
'churches Buffered similar persecution. 

A Gestapo centre was installed in the 
palace of the banker Petschek in Prague, 

and tbe building was 
Prague transformed into a tor- 

TV>rture chamber. Bodies 

Chamber 

dead were loaded at its doors into 
carts and taken for cremation or to 
concentration camps. It was estimated 
that 100,000 Czechs were under arrest 
at the end of 1940. Deportations of 
Czechs to forced labour in German 
factories was offset by the import of 
' Germans into the Protectorate. 

Rising prices, scarcity of food, forced 
labour, concentration camps, beggary — 
these were the burdens of the Czechs. 


But the Czech spirit was far from 
despairing. Britain remained uncon- 
quered ; Greece was making a brave 
stand against Italy ; General Wavell’s 
offensive in Egypt was making good 
progress. The exhortations to courage 
and patience broadcast nightly in Czech 
from London were so effective that the 


German-controlled Prague and Melnik 
radio stations were forced to devote a 


large part of their programmes to 
counteracting the work of the Czech 
Provisional Government. 

The Czechs knew they were keeping 
in the Protectorate 250,000 German 
soldiers, men who might otherwise be 
used on active fronts. Czech workers, 
by their ca'canny and go-slow methods, 
forced the withdrawal from production 
of Many skilled German artisans, who 
were henceforth employed in inspecting 
jniTu itely each finished component made 


by Czechs. The harsher the Nazi 
oppression, the fiercer became the 
determination of the Czechs. As one 
workman said : “ When life is made so 
miserable for us, death loses its terrors.” 

Czechs who evaded the Gestapo and 
succeeded in reaching Palestine brought 
valuable information of German arma- 
ments in course of manufacture. 
Nothing could be kept secret in a land 
in which a Gestapo official complained : 
“ There were 10,000,000 spies.” Reliable 
information reaching the Czech Govern- 
ment in London told of organized 
sabotage in Czech factories, particularly 
in those working on munitions. One 
Czech who reached Loudon said : 

" Many people bave been punished for 
sabot4ige, but tlie movemcat is too wide- 
spread to be suppressed- The quality and 
output there have been lowered to a marked 
degree. If you ask me where is our Mafia* or 
secret organization behind the sabotage, I can 
tell you that our Mafia is now the whole 
nation/* 

Hundreds of groups were organized 
for civil resistance. The Czech Govern- 
ment in London received information 
regularly about the . main munitions 
centres and important factories, some- 
times with invitations for the R.A.F. 
to bomb them. 

Meanwhile, the Czech Provisional 
Government continued its work of con- 
solidating Czech resources ail over the 
world for the struggle against Hitler. 
The 1,500,000 Czechs overseas, chiefly 
in the United States and Canada, were 
a valuable propaganda weapon, and in 


the United States they formed a special 
organization. On October 27, eve of 
the Czechoslovak national festival, 
Britain concluded an agreement whereby 
the Czech armed forces were to form an 
independent administrative unit under 
their own Czech officers. The Army 
was distributed partly in training camps 
in Great Britain and partly in the Middle 
East (including a company of volunteers 
in Shanghai). Czech pilots, in the 
first independent Czechoslovak Bomber 
Squadron, took an active rote in bomb- 
ingGermany fromSeptember 10 onwards. i 
At the end of December, 1940, the; 
phase of apathy and despair which had 
followed immediately on the German 
occupation and the collapse of France 
was passing. Britain’s resistance 
inspired belief in an ultimate British 
victory. In all occupied countries 
sabotage and passive resistance were on 
the increa.se. But living conditions for 
the oppressed people were going from 
bad to worse. At the same time, in 
spite of sabotage, go-slow tactics and 
such resistance as was practicable, 
Germany's productive capacity was 
steadily expanding as she incorporated 
the resources of the conquered countries 
into her already tremendous war indus- 
tries. In all the oppressed countries 
there were secret and “ underground ” 
movements for organized revolt when 
this should he feasible, but at this period 
it was plain that a drastic improvement 
in the Allies' military position would be 
necessary before any coordinated move 
could be successfully attempted. 


CZECH UNITS IN THE R.A.F. BOMBER SQUADRONS 

Complete Czech units — pilots, air crew, ground staff — operated with the Royal Air Force, 
carrying the war into Germany and serving also in the Middle East- In this photograph the 
crew of a Wellington watch the ' bomb-train * go by with new missiles for the night's activities. 

Phoio^ Topical Press 



Diary of the War 


DECEMBER, 1940 


December 1, 1940. R.A.F. dav 
nl^ick on Ixirioiit and nigtit raid oil 
vVilholmsIiavcn. Submai-im* ” Triad ” 
nic-stimod lost. .Southampton hc.avtly 
ranlod at nidht. Jloinbs also fall oti 
London and Homo Counties. Enomv lose 
('ij-dit niremn, Hritain (Ivc. Athens reports 
considerable advance on all fronts. 

December 2. Ix)rient raided. Sliip- 
pinp off .\tnwcgian coast att.-ickod. In 
•Mediterraiu-an K.A.I*'. bomb Naples and 
Sicilian aerodromes. Heavy raid re- 
ported on Benina aerodrome, and on 
troops, camps and transport in E.ast 
Africa. Heavy nipdit raid on Uristol. 

December 3. Day att.ack.s on aoro- 
droriKM in N. France ; night raids on 
I.ndwigshavei), 3Ianriheim. Kssen and 
Dunkirk. Night raiders start fires in 
Umdon. Heavy attack on Midlands, 
p.ii t iciilarly Himiinghani. Athens re- 
ports capture of fresh heights dominating 
Argyrokastro and Pogi’adets. 

December 4. .Sustained raid on 
Dii-S-Seldorf. R.A.P. also bomb Antivcrji, 
Calais jind sever.al aerodromes. Other 
forcra damage Italian destroyer oflF 
Santi Qiiaranta and Hoyal Arsenal at 
Turin. Day and night raids on East 
Anglia, .Midlands, London and Home 
Counties. Italians evacuate Ai-gyrokastro, 
December 3. A r m c d m c r c h a n t 
cruiser “ Carnarvon C-'istle ” in action 
with heavily armed German raider in 
South Atlantic, and .slightly damaged. 
Day attacks on Itottordam airport, 
Haamstode aerodrome and Lorient. South 
Coast town heavily bombed at night. 
Enemy lose 14 aircraft, Britain two. 
Greeks occupy Premeti and Libohovo. 

December 6. Heavy R.A.F. attacks 
on aerodromes in France and Low 
Count rie.s and on porta of Dunkirk, 
CalaLs, and Boulogne. Bristol suflers 
severe night raid. I.ondon. Midlands 
and Wales also attacked. Grcelcs occupy 
Santi Qua ran ta. and enter outskirts of 
Argj rokastro. hurthep Greek advance 
towards Klisura. Marshal Badoglio re- 
signs ; succeeded by Gen. Ugo Cavallero. 

December 7. Sustained attack on 
Diisseldorf area. Other objectives of 
H,A,F, are Antwerp, Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Lorient, Brest and several 
aerodi-omes. In Mediterranean B.A.P. 
raid Dnrazzo, Valona and shipping off 
Alliania. Italians in retreat on all fronts. 

December 8. London suffers very 
heavy niglit raid, resulting in considerable 
damiige. Three enemy aircraft shot 
down. Renewed attacks on Dusseldorf. 
Other forces bomb Lorient, shipping at 
Bord^ux and Brest, ports of Flushing, 
Dunkirk and Oravclines. Greeks occupy 
Argyrokastro and Delvino. Italians con- 
tinuously retreating towards Chimara, 
December 9. British advanced forces 
in Western Desert make contact with 
Italians on broad front south of Sidi 
Bairani and take 1,000 prisoners. R.A.F. 
bomb Bremen, Lorient and Boulogne. 
Greeks advance towards Chimara. Gen. 

Le Q, Martel appointed to newly created ! 
Command of Royal Armoured Corps. 


' December 10. British advance in 
I W-estern Descit Conti tiiios. British naval 
forces harass enemy retreating along coast. 
B.A.F. ,'illack Channel inv.ision ports 
and t.argets in W. Gcrm.nny and ciiemv- 
occupiocl territory. Greek offensive con- 
tinues throughout wliole front. 

December 11. British forces capture 
Midi Ban ant and many prisoners. R.A.F. 
homl> inva.sioii ports, aerodromes and 
targets in W^ Germany. Heavy nigtit 
attack on Uirmingham. Greek advance 
continues along SO-mile front. 

December 12. More than 20,000 
prisoners taken in Western Desert. 
Enotny retreat continues. British naval 
units bomb Kisinayti, It. Somaliland. 
Sbetheld heavily raided at nigitt! London, 
Liverpool and other areas also attacked. 
Death of I^ord Lothian. 

December 13. Submarine " Truant ” 
sinks Italitui supply ship off Cape Sparti- 
vento. German supply ship reported 
sunk ofFNonv<ay by Submarine “ Sunfish.” 
Armed merchant cruiser “ Forfar " re- 
ported sunk. R.A.F. bomb Kiel, Bremen, 
Boi’deaiix, and docks and aerodromes in 
Holland. Italians continue withdrawal 
from Egypt, closely pursued. Greeks 
reach coast north of Chimara. 

December 14. Italian submarine 
“ Naiade ” sunk by British destroyers. 
Bittish liner ” Western I*rince ’* tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic. R.A.F, bomb Brest 
^d Lorient, British advance in Western 
Desert continues. Laval dismissed. 

December 15, British troops now in 
Libya, R.A.F, bomb local aerodromes, 
particularly Bardia. Other forces bomb 
Berlin, Prankfort-on-Main, Kiel and 
Bremen. Long-range bombers made 
heavy night raid on Naples. Sheffield 
area heavily attacked at night. 

December 16. Submarine '* Truant *’ ■ 
^nks large tanker off Calabrian coast. 
R.A.F. attack Mannheim, Bordeaux and 
other targets, British occupy Solium 
and Fort ' Capiizzo. Night raids on 
London, Thames estuary town, Liverpool 
area and Midlands. 

December 17, Severe fighting in 
Bardia sector. Libya. Enemy retreating 
towards Derna. Heavy raids on Libyan 
aerodromes. R.A.P. attack Mannheim, 
and bases on Channel coasts. 

December 18. British m.t.b.s on 
patrol sink armed enemy supply ship off 
Belgium. Operations continue in Bardia 
area with naval support. R.A.P, bomb 
Mann hoi m £ind subiufintio b&sc XiOrionfc. 

Decomber 19* Bardia encircled by 
British. R.A.F, attack aerodrome at 
^ Touqnet, and targets in Ruhr and 
vV^Gstem Germany. Brindis^i heavily 
bombed. Greeks occupy now positions 
after successful engagements. 

December 20. B.A.F. bomb Berlin, 
Channel invasion ports, docks at Amster- 
dam, gun positions near Gris Nez and 
many aerodromes. Widespread night 
raids over Britain, particularly on Moi'- 
seysidc. Greeks bombarding Tepelini and 
Klisura. Naval aircraft attack Tripoli. • 


I December 21. Naval aircraft sink 

two merchant shjpn in Mediterranean by 
torpedo, R,A,F. bomb many targets 
in Ridir, Rhineland, and Channel areas^ 
Night raider again attack Liverpool 
and Merseyside, causing grea-t damage 
and many casualties. Greeks now beyond 
Chimara. Big battle in progress in 
Tepeltni-Klisura sector. 

December 22* R.A.F. bomb WU- 
helmsliaven, Brest and Lorient, and 
many targets in W, Germany, includ- 
ing Mannheim, Ludwigs haven, Cologne, 
Prankfort-on-Main ; Channel ports also 
attacked. Heavy night raids on Mersey- 
side and Manchester. 

December 23* Athens announces fall 
Chimara, Battle contmujng near 
Klisura* R,A.P. attack Boulogne, 
Dunkirk, Ostend, and industrial targets 
in Rhineland, Widespread night raids 
over Britain, Three raiders sliot down, 

December 24, Greeks continue suc- 
c^fiil advance. R.A.F, attack Valona. 
Situation quiet around Bardia. 

December 25, British convoy in 
North Atlantic attacked by enemy 
warship. One ship slightly damaged and 
H.M.S. *' Berwick also sustains small 
damage while pursuing raider* Greeks 
launch attack north ofPogradets* 

December 26, Growing revolt re- 
. ported in Southern Abyssinia. B.A.P, 
bomb aerodromes in Brittany and aero- 
droniG at Bordeaux, H.M, destroy^ 

** Acheron ** reported sunk* Italian re- 
treat continues beyond Chimara. 

December 27* Pacific isle of Nauru 
f British) heavily shelled by enemy 
‘raider disguised as Japanese* Severe 
damage done, R,A,P- raid enemy ports 
from Norway to Normandy, Base at 
XiOrient suflters four-hour night onslaught. 

December 28. B.A.P, bomb oil tar- 
gets at Rotterdam and Antwerp and raid 
Ijorient. . German invasion ports plastered. 
Daylight raid on Southampton, and 
destructive night one on town in S.W, 

December 29, Waves of night raidets 
over J,#oQdon, showering incendiaries over 
City and outskirts. Immense destruction 
of buildings, loduding Guildhall, nine 
City churches. Trinity House, *etc, 
R.A.P, twice raid Naples, Other forces 
attack aerodromes and Channel invasion 
ports, and targets in Frankfort area, 
British artillery active in Bardia dLstrict* 

December 30. British still shelling 
Bardia. B,A,F, bomb Libyan landing- 
grounds, and Taranto, Naples, and 
Palermo harbour* Athens announces 
Gucces^^ful local operations. 

December 31. British warship re- 
ported to have sunk four Italian supply 
ships in Adriatic. R,A.F* carry out day- 
light raids on Cologno, oil supplies at 
Rotterdam and docks at Ymulden, 
Siege of Bardia continue^?. ‘ British patrols 
now more than 70 miles inside Ubya, 
Greeks occupy more fortified positions 
north of Chimara, Valona bombed by 
R,A,F, for twenty-third time. 
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Cbaptei* l4o 

JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST: TREND OF 

POLICY DURING 1940 

Japan's Reaction to the Russo-German Pact — Ajjair of the A sama Maru ’ — 

Prince Konoye Takes the Heim : Turning Japan into a Fascist State — 

Britain Closes the Burma Road for Three Months — Japan Demands Bases 
in Indo-China — Agreement with Vichy Government — ‘ New Order ’ for 

Eastern Asia, on the Nazi Model 





to a close, was still perhaps the most 
important subject in tlie whole field of 
foreign affairs. A.^ spokesiiian of the new 
Cabinet, Mr. Arita declared that they 
had two principal aims : the satisfactory 


S ITUATED at the far side of the globe 
from war-torn Europe, Japan did 
not escape the baclavash of the 
colossal struggle. Though not a belli- 
gerent, she was closely concerned as a 
signatory of the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact, that agreement 
which was concluded between 
Germany and Japan in 1936 
and joined by Italy a year 
later. Now Germany (and, in 
due course, Italy too) was at 
war with Britain, one of the 
great powers of the Pacific, 
that ocean in which Japan, 
because of her geographical 
position, has a peculiar in- 
terest. The situation was 
rendered more difficult by the 
open favour displayed by the 
United States towards the 
British Commonwealth. An- 
other confusing factor was the 
working alliance concluded 
between Germany and Russia 
in the early days of the war ; 

Japan's policy for yeare had 
been markedly anti - Com- 
munist, and there was no nation 
more surprised than the 
Japanese at Hitler’s Machia- 
vellian stroke, which brought 
Soviet Russia into the same 
camp as Germany, Japan’s 

any- 
one of the first results of 
the Russo-German pact was a 
Cabinet crisis .in Japan. In 
August, 1939, General Abe 
supplanted Baron Hiranuma, 
but his Ministry was short- 
lived, since in January, 1940, 
the* military chiefs, who are 
the real wielders of political 
power in modem Japan, made 
it clear to him that he no longer 


WHEN BRITAIN CLOSED THE BURMA ROAD 

In the summer of 1940, when tne European situation was grave, 
Britain acceded to a Japanese demand that supplies to China via 
the Burma Road should be stopped. Here Mr, Hachiro Arita 
(Japanese Foreign Minister) and the British Ambassador, Sir 
Robert Craigie, are seen after a conference at Tokyo in July. 

Photo, Planet News 


possessed their confidence. 

He resigned, and in his stead reigned 
Admiral Yonai, a former minister of the 
Navy. In the new Cabinet the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs was entrusted 
to Mr, Hachiro Arita, a professional 
diplomat, who was well informed on the 
subject of China at least— and China, 
since the incident *’ which began in 
July, 1937, showed no signs of drawing 


disposal of the China Incident, and an 
improvement in Japan's relations with 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
At the same time he emphasized that 
no change was intended “ in the friendly 
relations between Germany, Italy and 
Japan, since their Tripartite Anti- 
Comintern Pact still exists." 

So far as the second aim was concerned 


relatively unsuitable for mili- 
tary service, and that, therefore, while 
reserving all their legal rights, His 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
release them. The nine Germans were 
handed over to the Japanese authorities 
in Yokohama on February 29, and so the 
affair was closed. 

Another strain on Anglo- Japanese 
relations was imposed by the dispute 
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h' r liiissjun the j<Taiidard-ljeare 
■'t niliun- in tin* Far Fast. Mr. Aritt 
[ativcil >.(■(■. mil to noiK' in liis expositior 
i f tins Jinp.nialisfio ^n>.^pal. On April 
la. a few week's hpfora the Nazi iiivasioD 
‘if I Ii *1 l.atal, lie e.x j in‘ss(al }ii.s Goverc- 
iiifiit''; (lerp roiu-eni o\'or the j)os.sil)ilitv 
of t he e.xtensioii of tlie war to tbp 
l»uleli East IikIh's. On May IJ, the 
flay follnwine Ifitlcr’s attack on the 
r.ow ( ’oiDit rif's, Mr. Arita reiterated that 
dajian woiilfl not toh’rate any change 
in tlie pf>]itical .status quo of the 
Nfjtheiianrls Indies, Sir Robert Craigie 
liasteiKvl to infoi'in ^Ir. Arita on behalf 
of (lie Briti.s}i Government that they 
sharetl Japan'.s eoneern for tlie main- 
I (‘nance of tin* .statins quo in the East 
Iti(lie.s, and also to assure him that 
l^ntain hatl no intention of interfering 
vitli it. 

A nionth later Mr. Arita expres.sed 
limself on a far wirier theme. On 
lime L’H ln‘ made a speech, from which 
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" 1 lu' iiOi^tiny t'lf tht'so ivgit>ji'^, any tlL'Vt'l<ijiint'rit in tlitnn^ 
ami any dis|Hvsa! of Ihi^m, a riiatt(T of j^rav^t.' cnncorn to 
Japan in vit^w of hor iiut^^itni am I rcspi^nisibilit y as a stalult/arij^ 
force in East Asia. Japan's ideal since the fdunilation of’ lln^ 
Empire luiis been that all nati<ins shoulfl be enabltnl to find th<nr 
proper places in the world* Oui' t’oreij^n policy has l>ceTi based 
on this ideab for which we have not lu^sitated to stake even onr 
national existence by tij^htin^?* It is most nafnral that pt'oph\s 
most closely related gcoj^raphically, racially, culturally, and 
econotnically, sboidtl hi^t form a sphere of their own and 
establish peace and order wifhin it. Tlie count rii-s of East 
Asia and the region of the iSoulh Sens are very closely related 
to ono another, Japan expeclK that the Wc^steiai l^iwei-s will do 
nothing that will exert anv undosirahle influence on tlie slabilitv 


1 July IG, for the very good 
pressed itself to be in favour 


STRATEGIC POSITION IN EASTERN ASIA 

This map (specially prepared for “The Second Great War by Harrop) 
indicates the resources and potentialities of Japan and her neigh- 
bours, Distances are clearly shown by the white circles with Saigon 
and Tokyo as centres* The position of principal naval and air 
bases is given by symbols (see key at lower left-hand corner^ 
together with centres of oil and rubber production* 









JAPAN’S FASCIST PREMIER 

Prmce Fumimaro Konoye, who formed his 
Cabinet on July 21 1940, had pronounced 

Totalitarian views. He set to work at once 
to do away with the party system of p;overn- 
ment and to turn Japan into a Fascist state, 
f'fioto, Wifle WorltJ 

* 

of ti iii‘W r<*giine. Ho was succotvled by 
i*rinfe Konove, a former jiremier, a 
patrician, ami Japan's foremost totali- 
tarian politician. Prince Konoye ajj- 
poinfed Mr. Yosuke Matsnoka a.s his 
Foreign Mini.ster, while he bu.sied him- 
.'iolf with plans for the complete abolition 
of the party system and the conversion 
of Japan into a Fascist state. He par- 
ticularly attacked as among the evils 
of party politics the prevalence of 
Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism, 
which, he declared, were not agreeable 
to the national jdea.s of Japan. 

He included as the first plank in his 
platform ” the firm establishment of 
world peace in accordance with the 

lofty spirit of Ilakkoichiu (eight corners 

of the world under one 
roof), in which the 

nation was founded, 

and, a.s a first step, the 
con.struction of a new order in East 
Asia, having for its foundation the 

solidarity of Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China.” (Unfortunately for the success 
of this policy, China continued obdurate 
in her resistance to the missionaries of 
the Japanese new order ; a few days 
before Prince Konoye issued his state- 
ment the Si no- Japanese war harl 
entered its fourth year.) In a supple- 
riient to his chief's pronouncement, Mr. 
Matsuoka declared in a statement to the 
press that the mission of Japan was to 
proclaim and demonstrate Kodo (the 
Imperial Way) throughout the world. 
Viewed from the standpoint of inter- 
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wit h fiicinliv [towcis icjidv to 

rnn|tt‘l;itf‘ Willi ll', stllVC for the fulfil- 
mcnl Ilf 1 1h‘ T Tim \' cii-n( dm IHV I iiitssuni 
*d our roimtrv." At least it was ]daiii 
that -l.'ipan had a \aTV exaltcfl coil- 
I i*jiti<iti Ilf liff )>lace ill the sun. 

Diirntg tlinsi* months wlien Pritain 
wa-; slowly irc.ovenilg from the nvsult.s 
of the collapsf’ of f’i'rance Japan’s star 
was in tie- ascfuidaiit over the Pacific. 
In June tlie Japanese demanded that 
the Fietirh autliorittes in Indo-China 
should refuse to allow the passage of 
arms to (.'[ijani: Kai-shek’s armv: a 
demand jn which tin* French at once 
actjuiesc<‘d. Then (he Ja]ninesc (govern- 
ment niad<‘ a similar <leinaiid to Hritain 
in respect of the route.s into China 
through Burma and Hongkong. A 
note to this effect was handed to Sir 
Hobert Craigie in Tokyo on June 21, 
and following consultations with London 
atid the Dominioius tlie Ambassador 
saw Mr. Arita on .fuly 8. The result 
was not altogether .satisfactory from the 
Japanese point of view, and further 
di.scussioii.s took place in the following 
week. Then on July 17 it was au- 
nounced that agreement had been 
reached between the two Governments, 
and the next day Mr. Churchill reviewed 
its terms in the House of Commons. 
'* On June 21,” he said, “ the Japanese 
Government requested H.M. Govern- 
ment to take measures to stop the 
transit to China via Burma of war 
material and certain other goods. A 
.similar request was made in respect 
of Hongkong. The continuance of the 
transit of these materials was repre- 
sented as having a sGrious effect on 
Anglo- Japanese relations. An agree- 
ment has now been reached with the 
Japanese Government as follows: 

lloNCKoxG ; The export of arms and 
a 111 tit unit ion from Hongkong ha*? been 
proliihited since January, 1035 ), and none of 
the war materials to which the Japanese 
(jovern merit attach importance are in fact 
being exported, 

Burma : The Government of Burma have 
agreed to suspend for a period of three 
months the transit to China of arras and 
amimmitlon its well as the following articles : 
petrol, torrid's* and railway material. 

The categories of goods prohibited in 
Burma will be prohibited in Hongkong, 

In considering the requests made by the 
Japanese Government and in reaching the 
agreement to which I have referred, H,M, 
Government were, however, also bound to 
have regard to the present* world situation, 
nor could they ignore the dominant fact 
that w'e are ourselves engaged in a Hfe-and- 
deatli strugglCi 

The general policy of this country towards 
the Far Eastern troubles has been repeatedly 
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U'e liDvt* persist <'ntly asserted our 
to .'i'^sined to t.Miina a free and 
futui'e, and we have as fpe- 
qiH^ntly <^xpre>sc'd our desire to improve OUT 
I'l'lDliruis with Japan* 

'f(i acliirve obji^ctives two things 

won' csscfjtial — time and a relief of tension, 
< >11 I one hand, it was clear that the tension 
was; ivipidly growing owing to the Japanese 
(Hun plaints about the passage of war 
ni:jt(a'ial l>y tlic Burma route. On the other. 
In In Iho |)crinancnt closure of the 

I'oulf ho to default from our obliga- 

tiniis as a noiflral friendly Power to China, 
Wha! we hav*o ll’iorefore raa>de is a teinporary 
ai-rangcnu'iit in the hope that the time so 
gaiiH'd nuiy lead to a solution just and 
(‘cpiitahlij to both parties to the dispute, 
and fV('i 4 y accepted by tliem both. 

We wish for no quarrel with any nation 
of the Far East, Wc desire to see China’s 
status and integrity preserved ; and, os ^vas 
indicated in our Note of January 14 , 1 £) 39 , 
wo are ready to negotiate with the Chinese 
Gover nmeut, after the conclusion of peace, 
the abolition of extra* territorial rights, the 
rendition of concessions, and the revision 
of treaties on the basis of reciprocity and 
equality* 

We vdsh to see Japan attain that state of 
pros])crity vvhich ivill ensure to her popula- 
tion the welfare and economic security which 
every Japanese naturally desires. Towards 
the attainment of the aims of both these 
countries we are prepared to offer our collabor- 
ation and our contribution.. But it must 
be clear tliat, if they are to be attained, it 
must bo by a process of peace and concilia- 
tion and not by war or threat of war*” 

The news of the closing of the Burma 
Road was received with intense regret 
in Chungking. “ If, by closing the 
Burma Road," said Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, “ Britain hopes to shorten 
the war in the Far East, I am sure 



AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.A. 

Admiral Kichisaburo Momura, former 
Foreign Minister, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United States in November, 
1940. In a highly rhetorical speech on 
December 19 he called on his compatriots 
to * guard the peace of the PaciBc.* 
Fhotn, Wide WorU 


Matsuoka 
on * World 
Peace ’ 






i*hoto, Itlack Star 


ON THE BURMA ROAD— ONE OF CHINA’S LIIE-LINES 


CoiTSiructtd in just ov*r a year and opened in Decen’iber^ 1938^ the Road runs for 726 miles irom Lashio m 
N.E* Burma to Kunming, capital of the Chinese province of Yunnan, Above is the suspension bridge over the 
Mekong river. There are 289 bridges in all, and 1,959 culverts. By agreement with the Japanese Government, and 
as a measure of appeasement, Britain, in July, 1940, closed the road to war supplies for the Chinese, a ban which 

Lasted three months, fSee map in page 1477J 
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JAPAN, PBARED 
AERIAL WARFARE 

Since most of her city 
buildings were of flimsy 
construction and com- 
posed largely of timber, 
Japan stood to suffer 
very severely from aerial 
bombing- Alarmed by 
the trend ol policy in 
1940 in the U.S.A., where 
Mr- Roosevelt’s re-elec- 
tion was an ominous 
portent for would-be 
aggressors, the 
Government speeded up 
A-R.P* measures* Here, 
in Tokyo, is the scene 
when a mock raid was 
staged and the civil 
defence services carried 
out a large scale fest* 
Photo, Ket/^ton^ 


BOMBINCf DID 
NOT STOP 
PRODUCTION 

Though this lar^e foundry 
(right) was eight times 
bombed during tliree 
weeks in the autumn ot 
I940j it made very iittle 
difference to the output 
of munitions of war 
Smelters are seen carry- 
ing on while workmen 
near by ftll up a bomb 
crater. Lower photoj^raph, 
taken in a north-eastern 
factory where nearly two 
thousand men were being 
trained to become 
machine operators and 
fitters^ shows a workshop 
* Iccturette ' on how to 
cut a key way m a shaft 
I^hotos, 'I'nfiicul 
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EPISODE IN THE RETREAT TO THE VISTULA 

y was ordered to withdraw behind the Vistula^ and 
!ine, destroying bridges wherever possible 
) on the Lower Vistula. 


ng ot September 3 the Polish Arm 
execute this move retreated to the river J 

wrecked bridge at Tczew (Dirschau) 
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deadly quarrel. Unhappily this ' just 
and equitable settlement ' has not been 
reached. On the contrary, the pro- 
tracted struggle by Japan to subjugate 
the Cliinese race is still proceeding with 
all its attendant miserie.s. We much 
regret the opportunity has been lost, 
but in the oirciimstances H.M. Covern- 


on the contrary, that she wilt lengthen 
the duration and widen the scope of 
hostilities. So long us China has not. 
attained the object for which she Inis 
been fighting, namely, the pi'eseivaf ion 
of her sovereignty and her territorial 
and administrative integrity, she will 
not lay down her anns.” Tiie Chinese 
Foreign Otliee denounced the closure 
as *' unfriendly and unlawful, and the 
step was abso received with disfavour 
by Mr. Cordell Hull, the Uniteil States 
Secretary of State. 

It may be doubt tnl, however, wlietlicr 
the closure had any serious etieet on 
Chiang Kai-.sliek’.s position, since the 
rainy season in that corner of the globe 

begins at the end of 
June, and the amount 
of goods transported 
from then until Septem- 
ber would in any case have fallen below 
the average. .\nd September had 
hardly run its course when the Road 
was reopened. "Three months ago,” 
said Mr. Churchill in the Hou.se of 
Commons on October 9, we were 
a.sked by the Japanese Government to 
close the Burma Road to certain supplie,s 
which might reach the Republic of 
China in its valiant struggle. We 
acceded to this demand becau.se we 
wished to give an opportunity to Japan 
and China to reach what is called in 
diplomatic language ‘ a just and 
equitable settlement ' of thehVlo'ng and 


Burma 

Road 

Ban 


JAPANESE STAFF OFFICERS AT THE MAGINOT LINE 
In the summer of 1940 a party of Japanese officers was conducted over the battlegrounds of 
Franw. With Nazi offidals, some are here inspecting one of the battered blockhouses in the 
Maginot defences, A week or two later, on September 27, the signing of the Three-Power Pact 
between Germany, Italy and Japan took place in Berlin. Though its immediate signihea nee was 
obscure, it obviously foreboded a menace to British interests in the Far East 

Phob), Planet New» , 


CELEBRATING THE TRIPARTITE PACT IN TOKYO 
On September 27, 1940. Germany, Italy and Japan concluded a military, economic and political 
pact. Here is the scene in the Japanese Foreign Office at Tokyo after that event, Matsuoka, 
Japan’s Foreign Minister, is at the radio microphone ; the others are, left to right, Mario Indelti, 
Italian Ambassador ; Maj. -Gen. Ott, German Ambassador ; and Stahmer, Ribbentrop’s envoy. 

iViOtOf Fox 


Demands 
on Indo- 
china 


ment )U’opose to allow (he agreement I 
about closing ibe Burma Road to run 
its course to October IT, but we do not 
see our way to renew it after that.” 
Immediately following the rai.sing of the 
ban fleets of motor lorries and hun- 
dred.s of pack animahs left Lashio in 
Burma for China ; and, in spite of heavy 
bombing attacks by Jajiane.se planes, 
this vital link was restored. 

The route through Inclo-Chiiia re- 
mained closed, however, the French 
authorities in the colony not only 
accepting the Japanc.se demand, but 
agreeing to admit Japanese inspector.'i 
to see that the ban was 
carried into effect. Thi.s 
was but tbe first of many 
aggres.sive acts tlirccted 
by Japan again.st this outpost of the now 
collapsing French imperial power. On 
.\ugust 5 it was reportetl from Vichy 
that Japan had demanded the right to 
e.stahlish naval, military and air base.s in 
French Indo-Chiiia, as well a,s facilities 
for the transport of troops via tlie Kun- 
ming-Hanoi railway. The demand was 
backed by tlie arriv'al of .Japanese war- 
.ships at Haiphong in tlie Gulf of Tong- 
king, while numbers of Japane.se troops 
were transferred from Central China to 
the Indo-Chinese frontier. The.se moves 
were at once met by the concentration 
of large forces of Chinese Nationalist 
troops in Yunnan, in readine.ss to meet 
any threat which might develop through 
Indo-China. The iFrench authorities 
not proving sufficiently amenable, par- 
ticularly over the subject of permitting 
Japanese troop.s to pass through 
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CHINA’S GENERALISSIMO AN 

ii'kin^, whpie thf! Chinese seat of governir 
iPiitly bombp<! by thp Japaresp : tlie top pi 
(i Below, Genera! Chiaiig Kat-stiek, wli 
ieis. is seen with Mme Chiang Kai-shek at 


news of f lie iigrecnien.t aroused particular 
coiieern in \^''asilington. 

But Japan in li)40 was indifferent to 
the dis[)lcasure of Washington and 
Ijondon. The future, she was con- 
vincod, lay with the Axis Powers, and 
this convnction found 
expression in the fortual Japan Signs 
linking of Japan with Axis Pact 
Geriminy and Italy in 
the Tripartite Pact signed in Berlin on 
Sept. 27 (for terms, sec page 1291). Any 
material advantage derived from the 
Piict. accrued to Germany and Italy; 
Japan got nothing more than recognition 
by the Axis Powers of her “ leadership 
ill the establishment of a new order in 
Ea.stern Asia.” When the U.S.A. showed 
signs of refusing to recognize this leader- 
sliip, Prince Konoye, the Japanese 
displayed a truculent mood. 


rremier 

If the U.S.A. deliberately refuses to 
understand the intentions of the Tri- 
partite Pact,” he declared on October 4, 
“ and challenges the Three Powers, we 
are ready to accept a fight to a finish.” 
A few flays later a spokesman of the 
Japanese Foreign Office expressed him- 
self very pessimistically concern ing the 
possibility of a basic readjustment of 
Japanese relations with the U.S.A. On 
the same day Mr. Matsiioka wa.s careful 
to make plain that Japan had no inten- 
tion of participating in the European 
war, although he wa.s mo.st anxious 
that third powers should cease their 
“interference ” in China. 

Then in Tokvo on December 19, at a 

^ m// 

meetinji in honour of Admiral Nomura, 


lo ine L-imie.^se liontier, tJn; 
Ja]janfse confronted the Krciich antliori- 
f ies with u 72-lioin' ultimatum on 
September 19. This wa.s acci'pted on 
September 22, and an agreement .signcfl 
in Hanoi was reported to have given the 
Japanese all they asked; tiie main 
jjoint.s, so far a.s they were pulili.shod, 
were (!) Japan was permitted to 
e.stabii.sh three air baso.s in Toiigking, 
and to .station G,000 troop.s for their 
supervision ; (2) she was granted the 


ijgiii oi pas.sage lor Japanese troops ; 
an<l (.3) to station a certain number of 
tioo]>s at Haiphong. Notwithstanding 
tlii.s, there were some clashes between 
French and Japanese troops on Septem- 
ber 23, Vichy announced that Japan 
had given an assurance that she would 
respect the rights and intere.st.s of France 
in the Far Ea.st and in particular the 
territorial integrity of Indo-China, but 
if these assiirance.s cari-ieil any weight 
in Vicliv, tliey did so nowhere else. The 
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SCENES ALONG THE 
ROAD THAT IS CHINA’S 
LIFELINE 

The Burma Road connects Chung- 
kingt China's wartime capital^ with 
the railhead at Lashio in 'Burmese 
territory. Its course is shown on 
the map in page 1477- Here are 
scenes en route. Top, lelt, the 
town of Sliakwan ; centre, left, 
labourers repairing the highway 
after one of the many Japanese 
bombing attacks ; top, right Jorries 
laden with war supplies traverse a 
mountain section of the road ; 
below, fight, a lorry convoy speeds 
through a valley. Another photo- 
graph of the road is printed in 
page 1479. 

/Vtofoj , /If/fcJt tS’for ; ll' iVie Worlil ; 

** Morch of Time " 
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JAPAN REACHRS OUT TO THE MALAY PENINSULA 

On June 12, 1940, Japan and Thailand concluded a five-year treaty of amity. Above, Hachiro 
Arita (Japanese Foreign Minister, left) and the Thai Minister, Tliya Sri Sene (right), after signing 
the pact. Somewhat naively the Japanese caption claims that the pact gave 'unmistakable 
evidence of Japan’s peaceful intentions’ ; it certainly endowed her with advantages in any 

future conflict with Britain. 

riiKln. W'nrII 



JAPANESE TANKS PATROL FRENCH CONCESSION AT SHANGHAI 


By agreement with the French military authorities at Shanghai Japan at the end of July, 1940, 
took over the policing of the French concession : light tanks are here seen entering the Sikawei 
section of the territory. This act was but one of many by which Japan profited by France’s 
downfall to secure advantages for herself, and two rnonths later she obtained bases in French Indo- 
China. fSee map in page 1477.) Photo, Keystone 


tlio iu'\vly-ap|>ointed Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Mr. Mat- 
fiuoka, in an iin])assioncd outburst, asked 
hi.s audience of Japanese and Americans 
to imagine what would happen if the 
U.S.A. joined in the European war. He 
gave the answer : “ Armageddon and 
the total destruction of our culture and 
civilization." He implored the Ameri- 
cans to think twice before they took the 
fatal leap, but he made it clear that 
Japan was, and would remain, loyal to 
her allies. In future Japan’s policy 
would revolve around the Three-Power 
Pact, and “ any illu.sioii on such issues 
would do no good to anyone.” Then the 
Premier invited his audience to look 
forward fifty years to “ an era of endur- 
ing peace and unlimited prosperity in a 
Greater East A^ia, where we have a 
great mission as a civilizing and stabiliz- 
ing force. We shut the door nowhere 
and to no one. Let us keep cool ; we 
have eternity before us. Is it too much 
for Japan to ask for half a century in 
which to prove herself ? ” 

Admiral Nomura followed with a 
speech in which he compared himself to 
a common sailor, called to the colours 
in an emergency. “ The lights have 
gone out in Europe,” he said, “ Let us 
guard the peace of the Pacific, the only 
light of hope now left to mankind.’ 

To this display of rhetoric Mr, Grew, 
American Ambassador, administered a 
dash of cold realism. “ What counts in 
international relationships today,” he 
said, is the concrete evidence of facts 
and actions, regardless of the persuasive 
garb ill which such facts and actions 
may be dressed. Let us say of nations 
as of men, * By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ ” 
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Chapter I4l . 

THE HOME FRONT: SETTLING DOWN TO 

TOTAL WAR, DECEMBER 1940 

Britain After Four Months of Aerial Terror—Battle of the Atlantic—iVar 
Damage Bill and Personal Injuries Scheme— Food Situation— Mr. Churchill's 
War Review— Christmas, 1940— The King's Message— The Fire Raid on 

London — Britain's Home Front Undaunted 



Home Socuritj). The release of in- 
terned men who, hating Nazi Germany, 
might be of use to our war effort, was a 
wise policy ; 8,000 well-disposed in- 

ternees were scheduled to be freed, and, 
of the remaining 19,500 detained, some 
4,000 had been proved definitely to be 
hostile. The otJiers were having their 
cases reviewed. On December 4 -the 
Home Secretary revoked the order 
imposing upon war refugees who 
entered the country after May 9 
restrictions similar to those on enemy 
aliens : such refugees would henceforth 


significant that the output of new 
; since the previous May had 
risen over 50 per cent, but the rate of 
sinkings gave cause for grave anxiety. 
The position was similar to that of 1917. 
Our tonnage at the beginning of 
December, 1940, was slightly less than 
that at the outbreak of war, and the 
Battle of the Atlantic was actually going 
against us. 

The problem of aliens, friendly and 
unfriendly, had been exercising the 
attention of Mr. Herbert Morrison 
(Home Secretary and Minister for 


W ITH th,e arrival of December 

1940, the people of Britain had shipping 
settled down to the war at its 
worst/ They had been in the front line 
for nearly four months, and in spite 
of heavy casualties, the discomforts of 
shelter nights, disorganized transport, 
rationing — ^all the ' hardships of total 
war — ^the public’s spirit had never been 
higher. 

The general feeling was one of patriotic 
elation rather than depression. Every- 
body was proud to have endured the 
baptism of fire which, in former times, 
was the privilege of only the fighting 
services. Though enemy raids had, of 
course, caused some damage of military 
importance, the brunt of the battle had 
fallen upon civilians — ^themselves, their 
dwellings, shops, schools, churches, 
hospitals. As a proof that the Nazis 
had failed to disrupt our war-factories, 


COUNTRY DUSES TOOK 
LONDONERS TO WORK 

P 

Wh«n for a time air raids had disorganized 
certain suburban rati routes in the autumn ol 
1940^ Scottish and Provincial buses were 
brought into the Metropolis to aid London 
Transport. ^ Above, the first in service — a 
Halifax vehicle ; left, a Glasgow Corporation 
bus passing the Cenotaph in WhitehalL 
FhoUtM, ** N*iWJt Chronicle ” * " Daily Mail ” 


be subject only to the general restric- 
tions imposed on all non-enemy aliens. 

A matter of universal public concern 
was given further Parliamentary atten- 
tion when on December 11 the House 
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ANIMAL VICTIMS OF THE 
RAIDS 

The F^eople's Dispensary for Sick Antmals, 
tfie Royal Society lor Xhe Preventjon of 
Cruelty to Arumals^ and other humane 
societies did wimt was possible for domestic 
pets injured m air raids. Top, the P.D.S.A, 
rescue squad wttfi a terner which had been 
buried under debris for four days ; top, 
right, an operation by candle-Jight iji an 
R.S.P.C.A, chriic ; lower, riglu, a patient 
in an H,S,P.C.A, ambulance, 

/'Ao/o.S', ; '' Ihiih/ ” 

ot ( 'oniinons iiit ixxlucofl tli<> Warl)in)ia"o 
Hill. Jf providcfl conipotisatioti for 
daijiayf »!aus<Ml by enemy action to 
(1) all Kuildin^fs and otiior immovable 
property ; (2) all movablo assets of 

biisiiK'.ss undertaking's ; and (.'i) f>er.sonal 
]»osse.ssions up fo a limit of £2,000. 

Tin* gi.st of tile Bill wa.s a compulsory 
eontributorv sclicme of comjKm.sation 
lor damage to buildings and otlier 
immovable property, at tbe rate of 2.s. 

Compensation jj’ , ~ 

for War A value (or 

Damage ratable value) each 

year for five years, and 
at 6d. in the £ for agricultural properties 
and land lusod for open-air recreational 
jmriioses. Jnstalments of the contribu- 
tions were to be payable on July I of 
tbe year to wlncli it rolatetl, beginning 
.Inly 1 , 1911 , and to be collected by the 
Inland Kevemie. The eft'ect of the Hill 
was retrospective, and these contribu- 
tions were to be in respect of war 
damage during the two years from tbe 
outbi'eak of war until August 31 , 1911 . 

If the total compensation pay^able 
sliould exceetl £200,0 0 0 , 0 0 0* the 
bjxchequer would meet the excess up 
to £200,000,000 ; should it go beyond 
£400j(XX),000, one-half of tbe excess 
above that figure would be met by the 
Exchequer and the other half by 




A' 


-if ■ 




increased contributions. Compensation 
for the repair of damaged property 
urgently needed in the national intere.sd. 
was paid as and wlien the work was 
executed. Otherwise it was <leferred. 
Embodied in the Hill was a voluntary 
scheme for the insniancc of all “ personal 
chattels,” to cover, among other things, 
<4otliing, furniture, motor-cars, etc. 

On l)ecember 18 Sir Kingsley Wood 
gave notice of the Extension of Personal 
Injuries (Civilian) Scheme for civilians 
killed and injured by war action. It 
now included t he whole adult population. 
The injury allowance j>aid to married 
men (in or out of liospital) was increa-sed 
to 3os. weekly. Single men, gainfully 
occupied, received the same benefit if 
not in hospital, and 24.s. Gel. if in hos- 
j)ital. A woman worker (not in hospital) 
received 28s. Men not gainfully occu* 
})ied (not in hospital) received 21s., and 
women in the same category 14s. 
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Early in the month there were hints 

%■ 

that the food situation would not 
justify any seasonable festivity; and 
from December 16 the meat ration was 
reduced from 23. 2d. to Is. lOd. weekly, 
though an increase of tea from two to 
four ounces and of sugar from eight to 
12 ounces was some conce.ssioii to the 
Christ mas sentiment. The public were 
warned, however, that after Christmas 
there would be plainer living. No 
more bananas, or fresh or canned fruit, 
except a few oranges, would be ini' 
ported. Shipping space was wanted 
for the transport of aeroplanes, tanks 
and' guns. 

The “ Dig for Victory ” campaign 
had relieved the food shortage to a 
gratifying extent, and well over half our 
food was home-grown. The housewife 
everywhere had become a willing co- 
operator on the kitchen front, and the 
war had revolutionized a domestic 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


HOME FRONT PUBLIC 


A* the war passed into its second ;ear, the Government through its various Ministries made increasing use of the 
Press as a medium of appeal, advice or exhortation to the people of Britain* The examples here given, which were 
current during the winter of ip4o-‘i94ip include announcements by the Ministries of Information, Food, Transport, 
Labour and National Service ; also by the Mines Department and London Transport War posters have already 

been illustrated in * The Second Great War ' — see pp. 538, 551, and 828. 



TTon^o will feel that it is a wise and provident 
provision for U)1I, in which no doubt wo 

shall. 1 (rust, find opportunities of using our 
lorres, if not in defence of this island, hi 

oUu'r f}ioafr-os/' 

Warn i no iip of tlie oiri 
of iiiva.sioii. il 


in present danger 
r. Ghurcluil continued ; 

“ 'I'lie winter onoi-s some advantage.^ to 
an invader to eoiinterhalance those which 
belong to the summer season. It would be 
a very great lack of prudence, a lack of 
prudence amounting to a crime, if vigilance 
were relaxed in our Armies here at home, 
or if in any way it was a.ssiimed that the 
dangers of invasion had fiassed." ' 

Period iciilly tlicie Iiad liecn rumours 
thiit .some method had been found of 
frustrating the night bomber. Much 
wisliful thinking had obviou.sly occurred 
in this direction. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Churchill stated that: 

So far \VQ have been no more successful 
in stoppinj^ tlie German night mider than 
the Germans Iiave been successful in stopping 
our aeroplanes that have ranged freely ov^cr 
Germany. \Vc must expect a continuance 
of these attacks and must hear them. The 


CHILD WELFARE DLfRING THE RAIDS 

raids were at their height in the autumn and winter of 
fren was held on the pJntfonn of the Elephant and Cast 
lumbered^ ^-tiered bunks which were rapidly standardized 
typical and manifested itself in many wavs, anotbrr 


i. onditioiirt were i ni) no vcm! in the com- 
munal refuses* The siip|)Iy of bunks 
in (lorinitory shelters in the London 
region alone provided accommodation 
for 157,200 persons, excluding tho.se 
in Tube stations used for traffic; 80,000 
three-tiered timber bunks, which gave 
.sleeping room for 240,000 people, had 
been delivered to local authorities in the 
Loudon region. 

Prudent jjjirents had shown a patriotic 
e.vample by allowing their children to 
l)e removed to safer areas. The number 
evacuated from the London Jirea and 
East Ham and West Ham amounted 
to 024,000, leaving 
135,000 remaining: 

“n 

iiiiirm had been ovacu- 
ated from London shelters. From 
London ho.spitals and institutions 4,500 
chronic sick had likewise been removed, 
leaving 3,500 who wished to stay. 

As Christmas drew near the traditional 
goodwill mood was underlined by the 
perils through which the nation had 
passed and was passing, but the pubhe 
tried to reduce the burden on the 
authorities, so heavy in peacetime at 
this season. The Post Office, in spite 
.of wartime difficulties, rose to the 
occasion. People had been asked to 
complete their postings on December 18, 
and about 5,000,000 letters were in 
fact confided to the Royal Mails on that 
day ; 500,000, parcel bags were sent to 
the London rail depots between Decem- 
ber 16 and 23, and more than 25,000^000 


“ We must have a large Army, equipped 
with the very best weapons, and drilled, 
trained and practised in all the arts and 
manoeuvres of war. I am sure that tlic 
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letters came into eiglit Ijoiulon ilistrict 
offices in the same period. As an 
example which demonstrates the willing- 
ness of the people to coojH'rate, there 
is the case of Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
only 10‘J,000 postings were recorded on 
December 22. as compared with 712,000 
on the same day in 11139. 

The public w'as determined to cele- 
brate Christmas, bombs or no. The 
festival could not in the circumstanre.s 
be like those of pre-war yeans, but the 
good neighbour everywhere was quietly 
busy 'wondering how he could help, and 
particularly how he could bring back 
laughter and joy to the children — even 
in the shelters. Festoons of paper-chain.s 
were suspended from W'all.s-and ceilings ; 
coloured electric bulbs helped to dispel 
the gloomy atmosphere. Chri.stinas- 
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BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER SUFFER HEAVY DAMAGE 
Bristol suffered severel7 from heavy air raids and many landmarks were destroyed, notable among 
them being this picturesque relic, the Old Dutch House, dating from 1676, which stood at the 
comer of High Street and Wine Street. Top : the wrecked interior of the Royal Exchange, 
Manchester, one of the Cotton City's best known buildings, after a concentrated Nazi attack 
in the winter of 1940. Photo*. “ Datiy 3 fi>ror “ Daily Mail ’’ 
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trees, toy.s, crackers, cakes and sweets 
came in 3 'steriously into place ; wardens 
and sholter-marslial.s played Father 
Christma.s, and evcn'body contrived 
for a brief while to forget the horrors 
of war. 

As people partook of their rationed 
Yuletide fare and di.stributcd little 
gifts one to the other, as the girls in 
party frocks and soldiers 
and munition workers Freedom 
danced to favourite Remained 
tuue.s, they were able to 
reflect tliat tlie gift of Freedom, greatest 
of all gifts, hiid remained to them. Never 
had they been so near losing it, but. the 
British peo]jle had been -jn.spi red with a 
faith and courage against which Hitler- 
ism could not and would not prevail. 

The ever-growing list of awards to 
Civil Defence per.soimel for acts of 
conspicuous bravery was a heartening 
reminder of the heroic and indoTiiitable 
fabric of the British character. 

On Christmas day, 1940, the King’s 
voice was heard in every home or shelter. 
His Majesty summed up the mood of 
Britain in these words : 

** Remember thLsi. If war brings its 
reparations it brings new unity also, the 
unity which comes from common perils and 
common sufferings willingly shared. To be 
good comrades and good neighbours in 
trouble is one of the hnest opportunities of 

lo* 
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G-P.O, CARRIES ON UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 

Retrieving letters from the debris of a 
bombed sorting office. Left : against a 
damaged shop tfie ' mobile post office/ in 
the form of a messenger, waits to accept an 
urgent telegram* To overcome teJeplionic 
and telegraphic chaos the G-P.O. improvised 
a street telegram service in the ruined London 
neighbourhoods of Cheapside and Moorgate. 
Riglit : an engineer of the London Telephone 
Service, with the aid of a powerful electric 
lamp strapped to his forehead, carries out 
emergenc? repair work* Beneath ; postgirls, 
employed by the G*P*0. to release men for 
the forces, learn high-speed sorting to enable 
them to cope with the Christmas parcel maiL 

Fox ; Topical Pres3 ; Fianci A'ciiw 


























the oiviliiui f jo[iu);it i^ rfi. ami Uy t;ii-iiu 4 liard- 
sliipji ami di-srn}iift>j Iri <']a*^‘'i‘rijliy Jind i 
iuPly ia>t ^Mily dfj Ha-y t}i<dr rt duty 
lait tlicy |ilay tladr jaift in halpint' tin* 
J 1^1)1 soi‘vic!('S to win tht" war. "riim* aii<i 
jr^jain <luriii^ t ha last favv motil hs [ hava 
saaii for inysall'tlni f^altcrad t<AVriH of 
and 1 fiavn tin: Jiritisli pro plr ia(‘i ri}^ 

llirii’ fjriiaal. I cart say to 1 harn all that 
tlitry may la? justly prf>mi t>r flndj' race and 
ijati(nj/’ 

T\\(i lull in nif^ht iMxnbiii^ to which 

Air. Churcliill liud rcfi^rn^^ a few days 

previously eanu* to a sudden and viohuit 

end on the night of l)e('eini>er 21*, 

when tluf enemy made a deliljerate 

attempt to destroy tiie City of Jamdon 

l>y fire* {See ('hapter 12K foi- a fuller 

aeenuiitd Alanv tlif>iisanfls of firtj- 
• ^ 

1)0 mbs were mined U[jon tire area about 
St. PauTs, Fore Street, Fleet Strf^et, and 
Sout hwark. Historic^ tjuildings, famous 
eliiirehes and wareliouse/s IxH'aine a rag- 
ing infe^rno. d'erritjle ami devastating, 
the scene was a marvellous spinet a(‘!(% 
witli tlje sky lit for hours hy a yellow 
ami crimson glart^ sfal>bed at short 
int**rvals l>y the (iereer shafts from 
r'Xploding Ixinibs, Among the multi- 
tmle of firemen - regulars suppleiiierited 
)>y A*F.S. men from a widi» area— -who 
suiaJued tht‘ tlames were artists to wliom 
tile pictorial possibilities of the Second 
Fire of London-- form, colour and 
dramatic incident — made an irresistible 
appeal, ami many fine pictures, later 



>XHLCOMH REFRESH MR NT FOR BRITAIN’S NIGHT DEFRNDI^RS 

During; the closjfi^ months of 1940 the aiiti-aircr.if t defenders of the s're.it cities were in almost 
contiimous nu'htly action. Here, as elsewhere when damper threatened, women were anxious 
to share the peril. Above, a mobile canteen worker carries on \vhdc the i[^uns of a London 
A. A. battery roar. The canteen has been moiTientarily ht up by a camera man's flas!i } 

I h* fffiilfj .Xfiifftr 

luvlijbjtcd at t juj, ^ 

lioval 


ntcjiiy. 
r uMilt . 
Sorno uid^t amb nc 
u X a ni p 1 u s a n- 
pruned in full 

cohiur ill pag^^^ 

1 Pi!) to 1502. 

Tfnis I H H) wfuif 
out in a l>lazc of 
Nazi hatred with 
liritairds 
Fifuit und 
undaunted !jv t he 

to 

worst that t!m 

emuny had so far 
done* M u r a I c 
luid iii^vvv .stood 
higiicr : l here was 
an u n a n i in o 11 s 
resolve To fniilrl 
up tiiu nation's 
strengt li, fort i- 
t uHc and st rikrtjig 

powi^r in thi^ 

New V%»ur, and, if 
iiut'ussary, in sm*- 

ce(‘ding y ears, 
until victory liad 
b e e n acluevetl. 
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NEW ROOF FOR AN ENGLISHMAN'S HOME 

Wherever possible raid-damaged houses were patched up, and local 
repair organizations worked with commendable, efficiency. When 
dwellings were rendered totally uninhabitable the Jiomeless were first 
sheltered and fed in rest cefitres and then alternative accommodation 
was found. #^1 . 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN POLAND: AN ANALYTICAL 

SURVEY 


IVrinen dose on t/ie heels of events, with infonnation necessarily scanty, the 
story of the Polish campaiyin presented in Chapters 3, 5, 9, 14 and 16 could 
not do justice to the heroic resistance of the people of Poland or describe in 
adetjuate detail the military operations which led to the swift collapse of their 
country. Here, in the liyht o f later and fuller reports, the military side of the 
struyyle is surveyed by Maj.-Gcn, Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


E arlter Chapters of tlie “Seroiifl 
Great War ” dealt iiiaiiilv with 
the political situafiou and Ihe 
fartors which led tiji to the onslaught 
on Poland, As rejtards niilifary aspects 
of the Polish campaiitn little reliahle 
information was at tlie time availahle, 
Tlie Rtrateftic plan.s of the opjionents, 
their tactical metliods, the organization 
and relative strengtli of their armies 
were iriai nly a matter of deduction. 
Events moved so fast and in such 
an unanticipated maimer that Press 
reports of operations were Iiound to be 
\-ague and unreliabie. Only such out- 
standing features as the heroic defence 
ot Whirsaw and the barbarous and ruth- 
less use of the German air arm left a 
clear impression on the public mind. 
Groat as was the sympathy for Poland’s 
fate, it is undeniable tliat iltsappoint- 
rnent and surprise were felt that her 
power of resi.stance was so soon broken. 

Subseipient events have revealed the 
power of the German war machine. 


We now know how it works and are 
hotter able to apjjreciatc how hope- 
le.ssly Poland was handicapped in lier 
gallant efforts to resist its crushing 
.strength. It will, of course, be long 
i)efore a complete hi.story of the cam- 
paisu can be written, but, in ju.stice 
to Poland, it i.s proposed in this Chapter 
to review in broad outline the strate- 
gical aspects of the war in the light of 
our ju'csent knowledge, and to attempt 
to correct some of the false impressions 
which beeainc current. 

W hen Poland was reconstituted as a 
sovereign State in 1919 danger threat- 
ened her chiefly on her Eastern Front. 
With Germany disarmed and exposed 
to preventive action by France, Poland 
had lif tle to fear from the west. Her 
defence plans, therefore, corresponded 
to tlie situation, and her munition 
establishments were sited in the west. 
Even when German rearmament became 
patent, and France’s power of pre- 
ventive action was diminished by tht! 


POLISH COMMANDERS IN DEFEAT AND EXILE 

The Polish General Kutrzeba arriving to negotiate Warsaw’s surrender to the Nazis on September 
27. 1939. oxwing to the plight to which the city had been reduced. Most of the houses and public 
buildings were in ruins. On the right l Gen. Maezek, Commander of the Polish Mechanized 
Origade, with peft) Gen. Silcorslci in Scotland after the end of the Rolish campaign. 
Photos, Aii*ociat€d J^reas ; Poliah Mint.tlnj of I njormation 


German reoccupation of the Rhineland 
and by Belgium’s policy of neutrality, 
Hitler’s non-aggression pact allayed 
such feeling of alarm as Poland might 
have had. 

It was not til] the bastion of Czecho- 
slovakia disappeared and the Danzig 
quarrel became acute that Poland 
awoke to her danger, 
though she remained p, 

confident in the military ^ , 

qualities 01 her people and 
underrated the power of the new German 
war machine. The partial failure of the 
Germans’ mechanized movements during 
their recent advance into Austria and 
the obvious difficulty Germany had in 
finding adequate numbers of well- 
trained officers and N.C.O.s for her 
rapidly expanding army tended to 
produce the impression that the Reich 
would not dare to resort to force, but 
was manoeuvring to obtain concessions 


POLISH ARMY COMMANDERS 


CRACOW ARMY 
LODZ ARMY 
POZNAN ARMY 
POMORZE ARMY 
MODLIN ARMY 
MECHANIZED 

BRIGADE 


Geo. Sz/ling 
Gen* Rommel 
Gen, Kutrzeba 
Gen, Bortnowski 
Gen* Przedzymirski 

Gen* Maezek 


See vtap in pa^e 1495 for ornty areas 
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OF RETREAT OF THE POLISH ARMIES.. 

concentration areas and zones of 

GYRATION OF THE MAIN BODIES OF THE 
GERMAN ARMIES - 

MAIN THRUSTS OF HEAVY AND LIGHT 

PANZER DIVISIONS 

SCALE OF MILES 
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NAZI STRATEGY 
IN POLAND 

The Gemian strategy 
of envelopment com- 
bined with the use of 
fast armoured divisions 
was hrst tried against 
Poland. In this map are 
shown the movements 
of the Nazi Panzer 
formations and the 
Polish lines of retreat. 
The zones of operation 
of the main German 
armiei are indicated. 
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Gen. von Reichenau^ who made Gen. von fClugOj who 
Warsaw his obiective. Corridor. 


overran 


Field-Marshal Liitp who struck Gen. Blaskowitz, who attacked 

towards Lodz, 


into Southern Poland 
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. EARLY HOURS OF THE POLISH CAMPAIGN 

After a fierce preliminary bombardment on land and from the air the German armies crossed 
the Polish border on September i, 1939* Overborne by superior numbers and the weight of 
the enemy s armoured forces, the Poles were compelled to withdraw. Top, German soldiers 
removing a frontier post prior to the general advance ; below, anti-tank defences at the 
Silesian border town of Strzybnica, 19 miles N.W. of Katowice. 

Vholoitt E.N *A A ; Associaled Press 


in tho iicgotiiiHons coiif'emiiig the future 
of Donzig and the Polish Corridor, 
Poland herself was anxious to avoid 
all action which might jeopardize a 
peaceful settlement. Vet it was obvious 
that her strategic position, if Germany 
should resort to military measures, 
was desperately insecure. Western 
Poland formed a great salient enclosed 
by German or German-occupied terri- 
tory. It presented a frontier without 
natural obstacles to invasion, and much 
too long to permit of its defence by 
elaborate fortification. „ 

Onlv at the base of the 
salient was there a Vulnerable 

natural defensive posi- 
tion to be found, formed by the ri^'ers 
Narew, Bug, Vistula, and San ; and 
even that position could be turned from 
Kast Prussia in the north and from 
Slovakia in the south. In any case it 
was neither politically nor strategically 
practicable to abandon western Poland 


without fighting and to stand on the de- 
fensive behind the river lines ; for 
western Poland contained nearly half 
the Polish population and the chief in- 
dustrial districts of the country. {The 
reader should refer to the double-page 
map between pages 16 and 17, and also 
to that in page 45.) 

Defence schemes, so far as they con- 
templated an attack by Germany, pro- 
vided for a war of manoeuvre by army 
groups and counter-offensive action in 
which mobility would be increased by 
the high proportion of cavalry main- 
tained. Only if compelled by cir- 
cumstances would the armies retreat to 


defensive positions behind the rivers. 
With * her population of thirty-five 
millions Poland was not deficient in 
man power, and a high proportion of 
the men had received sound military 
training. But financial considerations 
and her small industrial capacity had 
prevonted the modernization of Polish 
armaments to anything like the 
standards Germany had adopted. To 
meet German tauks Poland relied on 
anti-tank weapons. Of mechanized for- 
mations she had but one brigade of 
mechauized cavalry with one company 
of tanks attached, and the rest of her 
cavalry could not match the power or 
mobilitv of a Panzer formation. Her 

mf 

anti-aircraft defences were still on a 
small scale, and her aircraft of the first 
line numbered less than 500 of all types. 

Poland could mobilize 30 active and 
10 reserve infantry divisions. There 
was also a number of infantry batta- 
lions which could be mobilized for 
local defence throughout the country, 
but their equipment was on a low scale 
and they were without artillery. Even 
the regular divisions had fewer guns 
than corresponding German formations. 
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If, trusting in the mnrtial qualities of 
her people and the jissistimce she lioped 
to receive from the Allies, Poland was 
over-confident, it must he remembered 


that the power of the German war 
machine had not yet been shown. 
Experience in Spain had thrown doubts 
on the etTectiveuess of tanks in mobile 
warfare, and the ]iait the air arm might 
play was not fully recognized. Ger- 
many, however, had had better oppor- 
tunities of gauging the potentialities of 
these weapons. 

As the crisis approached, Germany, 
under cover of negotiations, secretly 
completed her mobilization, and by 
August 23 was ready to strike. Though 
aware of menacing German concentra- 
tions, the Poles, in order to give no 
pretext for aggression, took a minimum 
of counter-measures and delayed the 
order for general mobilization until 
August 30. Under pressure from the 
.\l!ios, still hoping for a peaceful solution 
by negotiation, this measure was taken 
a day later than was originally intended, 
and the delay had disastrous effects — 
which cannot be overrated — on the 
course of the campaign. For when 
the German onslaught was delivered on 
September 1 only 6 Polish divisions 
were at their war stations, and 17 only 
were completely mobilized. Moreover, 
the processes of mobilization, involving 
complicated train movements, dispatch 
of orders and reports, and many other 
factors, were hopelessly upset by enemy 
action ; some divisions never completed 
mobilization. In fact, ow'ing to the 
delay and to early losses, the Poles never 
had more than 18 complete divisions 
engaged. The Polish Army at no 
moment of the war was in its designed 


Characteristic 

German 


shape, and improvisations of all sorts 
had to be adopted. The distribution 
of Polish forces given below is that 
intended but not completed when the 
attack was delivered. 

The German Army, on the other 
hand, was ready to the last detail. It 
was organized in two groups, disposed to 
carry out a characteristically German 

campaign of double 
enveloi)ment, to whicli 
. the shape of the 

ra efiy frontiers lent itself. In 

the north von Bock’s group consisted 
of two Armies; Klucher’s 'Army in 
East Prussia, of 6 to 10 divisions 
(2 being armoured), faced the Polish 
Modlin Army and, farther east, the 
Narew group, each at first consisting 
of 2 infantry divisions and 2 cavalry 
brigades. Kluge's Army in Pomerania, 
of 9 to 10 divisions (2 mechanized), 
faced the Polish Pomorze Army of 6 
divisions and 1 cavalry brigade. There 
were also one Polish division and one 
cavalry brigade watching Danzig, and 



BOMBER AND BOMBED IN POLAND 

Two photographs tak^n from the Nazi 01 m, * Baptism of Fire/ which was intended to inspire 
the German people and intimidate the rest of the world. The top one shows the destructive 
effects of incendiary and impact bombs; Very weak in anti-aircraft defence, and possessing 
fewer than 500 hrst-line aeroplanes, Poland cities were an easy target* 

PUiHtt NtWit ; E,X.A* 
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iviuciicr s TTiissjoii was^ to tho 

Modlin and Xarevv Artnirs with liis loft 
and to lie ready to turn the Polish 
rearward position on . the Bug and 
Xarew, while with liis liglit he was to 
join Itands witli KIngo in ttie direrlion 
oi Jjroniherg, itii this eoo])eratiou 
Kluge’s mission was to attaeh the 
I onioizo .Vrmy and istilafe tlic Corridor. 
1 he nii.ssjoii ot \ on Book’s grouj) as a 
whole was to envelo[) tlie riglit of tlie 
Polish force.s west of tlie Vistula and. 
should they retreat across that ri\er, 
to carry out another i.ui\'el()]niig nio\'e- 
nient farther east. To llie left of the 
Polisli ihnnorze Annv wa.s posted the 
Ihilish Poznan Annv of -1 d 


POLAND WAS HAMPERED BY LACK 
A scene near Kock, about forty miles north-' 

Polish regular troops and the Nazis. Poland had only 

with a company of light tanks, and many horses were used" fo 

Polish Min 

divi.sions^ 2 or 3 being mechanized) wa 
to attack the Polish CracoAv Army ({ 
divisions and 1 cavalry brigade) and t( 
secure tlie cros.siiigs of the upper Vistulr 
and San ; while a wider turuiiiH move- 


OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 

west of Lublin, during the last conflict between 
■ one brigade of mechanized cavalry, 
ir transport purposes. 

istri/ of Information 

s behind the centre, but it did not take 
j shape. Some of its divisions never 
5 completed mobilization, while others 
I were distributed among the armies. 
. The overwhelming numerical superior- 
: ity of the Germans is apparent, but it 
j was all the greater because there were 
j reserve divisions in Germany which in 
, the later stages raised the total 
number employed to over 70 divisions. 

, The Polos laboured under disadvan- 
, tages other than numerical inferiority: 
thus von Brauchitsch, German Com- 
mander-in-Chief, controlled the opera- 
tions of two army groups, 
whereas the Polish C.- 
in-C. had five separate 
armies xmder his direct 
orders. The disadvantages of this 
centralized control were emphasized 
by the lack of a good system of 
communication. Wireless equipment 
was incomplete and lacked range, with 
the result that too much reliance had 
to be placed on telegraph and telephone 
air lines, which were constantly de- 
stroyed by enemy action. The Polish 
Higher Command in consequence in- 
creasingly lost control, till eventually it 
completely ceased to function. In 
addition, the line of resistance laid 
down for the Polish Army was danger- 
ously close to the frontier — seldom more 
than 50 miles from it — and therefore 
suffered all the more from the opera- 
tional surprise achieved by Germany, 
which caught the Polish Army incom- 
pletely mobilized and deployed. The 
fatal weakness of Poland lay, .however, 
in the fact that her Air Force was hope- 
lessly outnumbered and that she had no 


Poland’s 

Fatal 

Weakness 


ANONYMOUS GRAVES OF POLISH CIVILIANS 

*** the Nazi onslaught, with its direct attack on civilians and 

uddenly had to find room, in improvised cemeteries, for many victims of the 
was estimated that more than i,ooo people were killed in Warsaw on September 24, 
er came the dreadful mass executions, carried out under orders of the Gestapo. 

Photo, Black Star 
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LONDON'S 
ORDEAL 
BY FIRE 

Brilliant Impressions 
by Firemen Artists 

considerable historic and no little 
aesthetic Importance, as well as 
unique in subiect, an Exhibition of 
Paintings by Firemen Artists was held 
at the Royal Academy in the autumn 
of I94L These painters, who were also 
the defenders of London, expressed 
the grim drama in which they were 
the principal participants with stark 
realism. They deFicd the bombs and 
fought the flames. While on perilous 
duty they madie mental notes of 
striking incidents and effects, and in the 
tranquil hours between the raids re- 
corded their eKpcrIcnces for posterity. 
In this and succeeding pages is given 
a selection of representative wot ks 

Reproduced from direct cotour 

mode by the Kodact romc: process 



W. Matvyn Wright 
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Ptiul OessAU 


MENACE: II. CRESCENDO’ 



HOUSE COLLAPSING ON TWO FIREMEN* SHOE LANE Leonard Rosom.in 

fiOij^;hr for Waljon's Wof fiecordi 



MENAGE 


tv. •DIMINUENDO’ ti 

T^c ser «/ f*’'* 


iSING niusic.»l terms for the 
pictures. Mr. Paut Dessau 
paint the terrific: opera of fire- 
\\, IM, and IV* we feel the heat and 

our of the inferno : the * "C® ..yr* 
? mcresasing flames in the second P' 
e hoses have been at work for some ^ 
d the fire is under control in the third 
c fourth impression is of the fire* ^ 

arly subdued, the artist symbohi-'ng 
'awling figure with charred ttm & 

~ris* This imaginative sequence ° 
intings vividly expresses the j (h* 

rit of destruction that character! 

?at London fire raids of 
10 , and April 16 and May It-IL 
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:he 
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* RAULENTA NDO ' 




Paul Des»ai,J 


MENACE : 1 M 



Paul Dc^fau 

'*j' of hmet Fomhi Eiq 

Thft area of Shoe Laos, off Fleet Street, wai 
reduced to a thamblet. During one of the 
Nail attack* \n May* 1941, a wall craihed down, 
fatally truahlog two A.F*S* men, Mr, Leonard 
Ro*oman hae rendered ihii incident with a 
vivrid tenie of the horror of the occasion, A 
ma*i of ioofe brick* and beam* are flying about 
in the section of the falting building. The 
attitude* of the two men with the hoie^ trying 
to shield Ihemtelve* from deadly danger, are 
poignantly expreited. In the smouldering 
ruin* of St. Andrew^* Church, Holborn, Mr, 
Bernard Maiisfone ha* depicted a scene familiar 
to all Londoner* at chi* time, a de*ecrated 

f 

shrine after a violent raid. 


SMOULDERING RUINS OF ST. ANDREW*S, HOLBORN 


Bernard Hailstone 
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r I n F WATCHING ROST 
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E. G» Turner 


fi)f courft^sy of the (lounlcas of Si^aftesbory 
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Nazi 

Invasion 

Begins 


formations which could match in speed 
or power the German mechanized 
divisions when they had broken through 
the forward defences ; nor had she 
enough anti - tank weapons to check 
their movements. 

Except for some of its main features 
it is not possible in a limited space 
to describe the course of operations, 
for they soon developed into a great 

number of confused and 
confusing engagements 
over an area of great 
depth. Invasion 
began on September 1 with a surprise 
attack on the Polish airfields, which 
established at once complete German 
air supremacy. About one-fifth of the 
Polish aircraft were destroyed, and the 
remainder had to use such improvised 
and unequipped landing grounds as 
could he found ; lack of petrol in many 
cases kept them grounded. The Polish 
airmen fought gallantly and on occasions 
inflicted substantial losses on the 
enemy ; but their action could not 
affect the general situation. After 
destroying the Polish airfields the 
Luftwaffe concentrated on cooperating 
with the invading army. By attacks 
on railways, rear headquarters, refugee.s 
and open villages, German aircraft pro- 


' 


duct’d rliaotic conditions behind the 
Polish front — interrupting mobilization, 
deranging supply services, and checking 
movement of all sorts. In addition, 
they cooperatetl with artillery, inacliine- 
gunncfl troops, and acted as the 
eyes and protectors of mechanized 
columns, giving warning of sign-s of 
resistance. Open villages and refugees 
were attacked to add to confusion and 
for moral effect. 

On Septeniljer 1 the German ground 
forces confined themselves to driving 
in Polish covering detachments and 
finding out the disposition of tlie main 


bodies. In the next 
two day.s there was 
heavy fighting, 
which resulted, in 
the north, in the 
junction of 
Klucher's and 
Kluge'.s Armies on 
the lower Vistula, 
and in the isolation 
of the Corridor. 

In the south, 
after hard ’ fight- 
ing, Keichenau’s 
armoured divisions 
broke through the 
left of' the Lodz 
Army at Czesto- 
chowa, and after 
cooperating in ini- 
tial attacks on the 
Polish main bodies 
they drove straight 
on towards Warsa w 
and the Vistula, 
which they reached 


on the eiglith day, though tlicy wen* 
checked on tlie out.skirt.s of the city. 
They had met only the resistance of 

V *■ 

isolated groups, which was easily over- 
come or alternatively wa.s by-pas.Heti 
and left to be dealt with by the nna;'! 
bodies. 

On the evening of September 3 the 
Polish Arinv was ordered to retreat 

L 

behind the ^'ist^la, but intercommunica- 
tion was so bad that a well coordinated 
movement, was impracticable. Tlie 
Lodz Arniv retreated north-eastwards, 
pursued by Reiclienau and Blaskowitz* 
while ill the north the Pomorze Army 


WARSAW FOUGHT VALIANTLY TO THE LAST 

Waruw tell on September 19391 After one of the most heroi^ 
ttendi in hifttorj, under the inspiring leadership of M, Starzynski, the 
Lord Mayor» end Colonel Uptiuld, Commender of the gsrrison. Topj 
deserted strMt bArricede sfter the siege. Bottom, troops dig defensive 

workA in the city's outskirts. 

PhoioMf Planet Newe; A$eoeiaM Press 


was engaged in lieavy fighting with 
Khigc on the lower Vistula. Tlie 
Poznan Army, as yet not attacked, 
moved slowly, and as a coii.sequence 
stood in risk of encirclement. To keep 
its line of retreat open and to check 
the German advance towards Warsaw 
it, therefore, on September 10, delivered, 
with temporary sriccess, a hastily or- 
ganized counter-attack on Blaskowitz’s 
left about Kutiio. But, leaving Warsaw, 
Ueichenau’s armoured divisions hurried 
to take part in the action, while the 
remainder of his Army pressed north- 
wards to complete the encirclement of 
both the Poznan and Pomorze Armies. 
Intense fighting in the Bzura valley 
followed, which eventually led to the 
destruction of the two Polish armies, 
though a part cut its way through to 
Warsaw. 

In the south List’s Army had met with 
strong resistance from the Cracow 
Army. But the mechanized columns, 
which had crossed without much oppo- 
sition the passes of the Carpathians 
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POLAND HAD TO FIGHT WITH OUTMODED WEAPONS 

Piled arms and equipment stacked as Polish troops await a call to action. The top photograph shows infantrymen 
moving up to the battle zone early in September^ *939- Below, Polish cavalry cantering along a ridge to go 
into action. Lack of finance and industrial assets had made anything like complete mechanization of the Polish 

armies impossible* and many horses were employed by most of the cavalry. 
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from Slovakia, threatened its retreat 
as it took np successive positions on 
the upper Vistula and the tributaries 
of that river. The movement from 
Slovakia (and one from East Prussia 
which bad crossed the Narew and upper 
Bug) threatened to envelop positions on 
the Bug, Vistula and San, to which the 
remnants of the Polish Army were with- 
drawing in disconnected groups. 

In the hopes that witli ever-lengthen- 
ing communications and tncchaiiicjil 
deterioration of vehicles the German 
drive would exhaust itself, the Poles 
determined to make a final stand on the 
short front formed by the upper 
Dniester ; with their backs to Rumania, 
through which supplies might be main- 
tained. Warsaw, Lwow and other 
places were still holding. They would 
engage considerable enemy forces, and 
sufficient Polish troops (whose fighting 
quality had been displayed in counter- 
attacks near Livow and elsewhere) were 
available to hold the short front. The 
plan seemed feasible till the Rus.sian 
invasion, which began on September 17, 
made it impracticable. 

So ended the war which, though 
fought on such unequal terms, as- 
tonished the world in its rapidity. But 
the world failed to realize that it had 
seen war in its new pattern, and 


MODLIN FALLS AFTER A BRAVE DEFENCE 

Nazi pioneers at the head of a German division entering the Polish fortress of Modlin after its 
surrender. The Polish Modlin army* posted north of Warsaw along the line of the Vistula, was 
vanquished by General Klucher^s army of about ten divisions, two of which were armoured. 


neglected to take warning. Too much 
was ascribed to tbe numerical and 
material inequality of the combatant.s, 
too much to air supremacy, too much 
to the absence of Polish fortified 
positions. Too much emphasis wa.s 
placed upon tbe deterioration which 
mechanized formations had suffered as 
the result of wear and tear. xUl these 
were of course important factors, but 
thev did not iustify the deduction 


that tlie tactics tbe Germans had 
evolved could not be effectively eni’ 
ployed under conditions less favourable 
to tbein.selvc3. In particular, the deep 
thrusts made by mechanized formations 
were discounted as mere raids which, 
even if feasible where defences were 
strong, could easilv be dealt with. 
Lack of petrol and other supplies would, 
it was generally considered, leave such 
formations exj>osed to destruction. Ke- 
liance on the power of defence remained 
unshaken, and little effort was made to 
evolve plans for meeting the new 
tactical developments until they had 
achieved even more astounding results. 


THE BARBARIAN PASSED THIS WAY 

A church in Lodz, Poland, during a peacetime service, and (right) as it stood after German 
bombing. The handsome altar and all other furnishings were toUU7 destroyed in the course 
of the Nazi onslaught. The seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, Lodz had a population of over 
600,000, and was the headquarters of the Polish textile industries. 

PhotoSy UUick Star 





Chapter 143 

RUSSIAN INVASION OF FINLAND: THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1939-40 REVIEWED 


In this Chapter Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn amplifies the accounts of 
the campaign given in Chapters 41, 50, 62 and 74, which were written, 
of course, in the light of the scanty information then available. Here he 
reviews the military aspects of the war from the Russian side and explains 

the basic strategy 


R ussia’s attack on Finlancl following 
the “ stab in the back ” of Polanfl 
and the absorption under tlireats 
of the Baltic States excited the sympa- 
thies of democratic countries and ]>laced 
the U.S.S.R. ill the category of aggres- 
sors. That same sympathy, and the 
wonderfully gallant fight made by the 
Fiiin.s against an adversary so immensely 
superior in number.s and material, have 
tended to obscure the military aspects 
of the Finnish campaign as viewed from 
t he Russian .side. Moreover, the reticence 
of Russian communiques and the fact 
tliat there were no neutral obervers at 
Russian headquarters resulted in a lack 
of information regarding the achieve- 
ments of the Red Army and the inten- 
tions of its commanders. Only toward.? 
the end of the campaign did competent 
observers begin to realize that their 
earlier impressions of the efficiency of the 
Red Army and the r[nality of its equip- 
ment required revision, though the gal- 
lantrv of the Russian soldiers had never 
been questioned, 

Lai'frelv because of incidents in tlie 



ORGANIZER OF INVASION 

General Meretskov, Commander of the 
Leningrad military district^ was responsible 
for the planning and strategy of the cam- 
paign against Finland, He directed the 
fierce offensive against the Mannerheim 
Line, which began in Februaryp 1940, 

^ Photo^ Planet News 


Finnish Wai-, both profe.ssional soldiers 
and po]iular opinion grossly underrated 
Ru.s.sia’s military power until proof of it 
wa.s given later, w’hen she was attacked 
by Germanv. It is therefore worth while 
to review the militar)’' aspects of the 
war from the Russian standpoint, in 
order to give its history more objectively 
and to correct earlier impressions. 

Subsequent events have made one 
point quite clear. 51. Stalin's action in 
Poland, against the Baltic States and, 
finally, against Finland, however inde- 
fensible ethically, was not, as appeared 
at the time, inspired by a desire to .seize 
a favourable opportunity for territorial 
expansion and the spread of Bolshevism. 
Later events made it obvious that the 
Ru.ssian operations were due to fear of 
an attack by Germany, when her oppor- 
tunity should come. It needs no stretch 
of the imagination to conclude that, as 
a result of information obtained at the 
pre-war Staff discussions, Stalin realized 
liow unprepared were Britain andFrance, 
and that their defeat would leave Hitler 
free to carry out his long-cherished 
designs against Russia. Stalin had read 

5Iein Kampf ” and had taken it 
scriomsly. He was determined to 
strengthen his defensive position by 
throwing back the starting line of a 
German attack and by securing bases 
for his fleet outside the Gulf of Finland. 

That he hoped to obtain the conces- 
sions he demanded from Finland without 
the use of force, and, even when Finland 
refused to give way, still believed that 
resistance would be little more than a 
gesture, is proved not only by the pre- 
liminary negotiations hut by the form 
the first move.s in the invasion took. 

The ill-equipped columns of poorly 
trained troops, headed by bands, which 
crossed the frontier on Nov. 30 might 
have sufficed for an army of occupation, 
but could hardly have been intended 
for serious fighting. Whether it was ex- 
pected that the Finns would be over- 
awed, or whether Russia overestimated 
the attitude and strength of the section of 
the'Finnish population that had Russian 
sympathies is uncertain, but evidently 
a psychological mistake was made. That 
mistake entailed serious consequences, 
for when the Finns showed that they 
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were unanimously determined to fight 
with all their strength there could he 
no drawing back. Russia found herself 
committed to a winter campaign, for 
which her troops were neither trained 
nor properly equipped. Moreover, it was 
essential to carry through the campaign 
quickly, for not only would the spring 
thaw produce even worse operational 
conditions, but with every month 

Finland was likely to receive assistance 
from her sympathizers — certainly aid 
in material of which she stood in special 
need, and very possibly in the form of 
powerful contingents. 

• The disparity in potential military 
strength between Finland and Russia 
seemed to make the Finnish cause hope- 
less, and preponder- Russia’s 

ance of numbers and 
material must, no 

doubt, have told in the 
long run ; but it was a different matter 
to secure a rapid victory. Britain’s own 
experiences in South Africa had shovm 
how a small and gallant nation, exploit 
ing the physical characteristics of their 


Enormous 

Strength 



GEN. SIR WALTER KIRKE, G.C.B. 
As head of the British Naval, Military and 
Air Force Mission to Finland, I9Z4"®5> 
General Kirke advised the Finnish 
ment on the siting and construction of w* 
Mannerheim Line, a ao-nule-deep defensive 
zone on the Karelian isthmus. 

^ jphoto, OJ*.U, 
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country and their own special aptitudes, 
could make a prolonged and often 
successful struggle against weight of 
numbers. Apart from disparity in 
numbers and armament, the chief ap- 
parent weakness of Finland's strategic 
position lay in the great length of her 
frontier with Russia, and in the fact 
that the bulk of her population and 
industrial establishments were concen- 
trated in the narrow area lying between 
the central region of lakes and the Gulf 
of Finland. This area seemed especially 
exposed to invasion, cither by way of the 
good roads and railways which led from 
Leningrad to Helsinki by the Karelian 
isthmus, or by amphibious operations. 

The weaknesses were not so great as 
they appeared. On the long eastern 
frontier Russia possessed only the single- 
track Murmansk railway to provide 

bases for invading col- 
• Murmansk umns ; and between it 
Railway and the Finnish eastern 
railway (nearest strate- 
gic objective of importance) lay a 
strip, 150 to 300 miles wide, of difficult 
country traversed by few and indifferent 
tracks. Their eastern railway, moreover, 
gave the Finns admirable lateral com- 
munications, enabling them to concen- 
trate against any invading columns 
which, on account of the nature of the 
country, would of necessity be slow- 
moving and of limited size. West of 
this line were other railways and the 
great network of lakes, which combined 
to provide defence in depth. Invading 
columns • based on the Murmansk rail- 
way would not only encounter immense 
physical difficulties, but would have no 
chance of achieving rapid decisive 
results. This would also apply to a 
force advancing south from Petsamo. 

For the protection of her southern 
districts Finland bad taken ample 
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CRUCIAL STRATEGY OF THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 
This map illustrates the manitold nature of the Russian campaign, November 30, 1939, to March 
*3i seems to ha¥e been to wear down Finland's strength and bring about dis- 

peraion ot her forces until the final and derisive onslaught could be delivered on the Mannerheim 
e enees. Inset at top shows on a larger scale the defence zone across the Karelian isthmus. 
Map apteiaUy drawn for The Second Obbat War by Harrop 
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LEADERS IN THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF FINLAND 

The Finnish troops which so magnificently endeavoured to stem the Russian attacks in the 
Karelian isthmus were commanded by General Ohquist (centre). On the left of the photograph 
is General Oestermann, Commander-in-Chief of the Finnish Army ; on the right is Field- 

Marshal Mannerheim, 

PhotQ^ PlariQi Nuwh 


precautions. {See the map in page 
1507.) On the Karelian isthmus she 
had constructed the Manncrhcim 
fortified po.sitioii, which rivalled the 
Maginot Line in potential strength. 
Organized in three zones, it had a 
depth of 20 miles and included many 
reinforced concrete and masonry works, 
tank ob.stacles and minefields. 

The strength of the position was 
increased by many natural features — • 
lakes, wide rivers, and forests ; while the 
length of front of the main zone (some 
70 miles) was not excessive for the 
numbers available for its defence. 
Against attack by sea precautions had 
also been taken, and exceptionally strong 
coastal defences had been constructed. 
Furthermore, during the winter the 
freezing of the Gulf of Finland pro- 
hibited naval operations, and though in 
some months troops could cross the ice, 
yet in the periods of freezing and thaw 
no communication of any kind could 
be established, i 

Finland, then, was a highly defensible 
country, and though her army was of 


insignificant size compared with that 
of Ru.ssia, it was sufficiently large to 
man defensive positions and to put up a 
stubborn fight. Some 600,000 men were 
liable for military service, which would 
mean that at least 300,000 could be 
put into the firing line. Their standard 
of training was good and their armament 
in many respects adequate for the type 
of operations likely to take place on 
the ground. The chief weakness was in 
the air, for not only was the Finnish 
air force insignificant numerically com- 
pared with that of Russia, but there 
was a great shortage of anti-aircraft 
weapons. This weakness was of all the 
greater importance because the Russian 
air arm would encounter none of those 
adverse natural conditions which limited 
the numbers of ground troops Russia 
could employ. Weather and long nights 
were the only factors affecting the scope 
of Russian air action. 

In the quality of their troops the 
Finns had notable advantages. They 
would be fighting on familiar ground 
and under conditions of which many 
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had had experience 
in their war of inde- 
pendence. This ap- 
plied particularly to 
their senior officers. 
Ski-ing w'as a national 
accomplishment, and 
the pos-sibilities of ski 
troops were fully 
recognized. The 
.standard of intelli- 
gence and of initia- 
tive among the men 
was particularly high, 
and belief in offensive 
action well estab- 
lished. 

It can well be be- 
lieved that in view 
of all these factors 
Marshal Mannerheim 
was confident that, 
provided munitions to 
replenish reserves and 
to make good other 
deficiencies were ob- 
tainable from sympa- 
thetic countries, he 
would be able to con- 
duct a successful de- 
fence throughout the 
winter and the spring 
thaw, after which 
time he hoped that 
he would receive sub- 
stantial reinforce- 
ments from the Allies. In view of these 
circumstances let us consider what was 
the Russian problem when it was 
realized that the Finns were unanimous 
in their determination to resist. 

The essential question was, how could 
Russian numerical superiority best be 
employed ? In the Karelian isthmus 
there was sufficient room to deploy 
only a force of limited 
size, and the Marnier- Karelian 

helm Line (which isthmus 

could not be turned 
or rushed) blocked the way. Farther 
north inadequate communications and 
the nature of the country prohibited 
the use of great numbers at any one 
point ; nor were there in that direc- 
tion easily reached objectives which 
would compel the Finns to expose them- 
selves to decisive defeat. Sooner or 
later the decisive action must obviously 
take place in the Karelian isthmus, 
where alone access to the heart of 
Finland was obtainable, and where the 
Finns would be compelled to accept 
decisive battle. 

The solution of the Russian problem 
lay, then, in compelling the Finns to 
disperse their numerically inferior army 
and in wearing it down by continuous 
attack at as many points as possible 


1 



before attempting a decifiive attack on 
the formidable Slaimerhcim Line. 

This would appear to have been the 
basic strategic conception of the Russian 
High Command, and though many 
tactical errors were made in the execu- 
tion of the plan it was consistently 
carried through. . Subsidiary considera- 
tions undoubtedly afiected the develop- 
ment of the plan, but the ultimate 
decisive effort was always kept in view. 
It does not seem that the Russians ever 
attempted to crush Finnish resistance 
by ruthless air bombing, although the 
bombing of Helsinki and other towns on 
a limited scale was no doubt intended 
to shake morale. Persistent bombing 
of railway and road communications 
certainly resulted in the destruction 
• of many villages, but on the whole the 
air arm was not used with German 
ruthlessness, and fewer than 700 civilian 
lives were lost as a result of Russian 
bombing attacks. 

In Chapter 41 the eight lines by which 
Finland was invaded are given. This 
large number of attacks may in the first 

instance have been 
Eight intended to overawe 

Lines of Finns, but 




It appeared that the Soviet expected to complete the campaign in F 
of winter, but the stubborn resistance of the Finns thwarted this 

patrol is advancing through the early snow. 

J'/iofo, E.X.A, 

to the head of the Gulf of Bothniaj in 
order to separate the northern and 
.southern parts of the Finnish Army. 

That, however, can hardly have been 
the object, in view of the valueless 
character of the northern section and 
the fact that troops in the northem. 
and waistline areas had adequate lines 
of communication and retreat by the 


western Finnish railways. The [mrposc 
of the attacks becomes clearer if they 
are considered in groups and not 
individually, and on the assmnjition 
that dispor.sion of Finnish efforts and 
the bringing about of attrition leading 
up to a decisive attack on the Manner- 
heim Line was their main purpose. 

The first group to be coii.sidered in- 
cludes the direct advance towards the 
Mannerheim Line from Leningrad, and 
the advance towanls the north end of 
Lake Ladoga from the frontier at 

Salmi. These tvvo Threat to 
attacks wore evident- Karelian 

ly preliminary moves isthmus 

to capture outpost 
zones and to bring the Russian Army 
within .striking distance of the main 
Mannerheim Line and its flank exten- 
sion north of Lake Ladoga. By captur- 
ing the outpost zone in the isthmus 
on Dec. 6, room was gained to deploy 
troops for the ultimate main attack 
and for the collection of reserves of 
munitions. The two movements com- 
bined pinned a large part of the Finnish 
.\rmy to its defences, for the Salmi 
column threatened to outflank the 
Mannerheim Line. The fighting, which 
was continuous and often severe, made 
heavy demands on the man-power and 
limited munition supplies of the defence. 

Associated with the first group was 
the column which advanced on 
Suojaervi, for it was probably intended 


WHITE MANTLE OF WINTER BROUGHT CAMOUFLAGE PROBLEMS 
Taking a leason from the animals of Northern climes, man; of which in winter are clothed in 
white, the combatants on both sides wore light-coloured cloaks for concealment. This 

photograph shows a heavy Russian machine-gun with its crew. 

Photo, E.li.A, 
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RUSSIAN TANK CRBWS RECEIVE FINAL ORDERS 

Here, before a column of Soviet tanks be^;^^s its advance, the personnel are told the objects 
aimed at and the details of the operation. In conditions of secrecy, as far as other countries were 
concerned, the U.S.S.R. built up an efficient and immensely strong military machine to defend its 
frontiers. Concurrently there had been developed an enormous, well-organized armament industry* 

..I * 


to])i t)tect t lie Sahni column from a ilaiik 
count or-attack from tlm nortli as well 
as fonstituting a throat to the f*ast(un 
railway. 

The next most important invasion 
group ineludofl the ailvanct's from 
Kaiulalaksha ami Ulitua toward.^ tin* 
head of the Gulf of IJothnia via Salla ami 
Suomussalini respectively. Altliough 
tho.se two thrusts had great distance.s of 
almost roadless ton lit rv to traverse they 
were a menace to the .railway from 
Sweden, the only line by which assist- 
ance from abroad could reach Finland. 
They tan ii polled tlic Finns to retain 
considerable foiees in the north to deal 
with tlieni. The thrust tlirough Salla 
wa.s jairt ieularly threatening, for from 
Kemijaervi, 00 mile.s beyond Salla, a 
good roafl and railway ran to Hovaniemi, 
anfl to Tornio on the Swedi.sli frontier. 
Kovanif'ini was important as the base 
of the Finnish detachments o[)crating 
towards Kemijaervi and Salla, and of 
the detachments oppo.sing, on the Arctic 
higliway, the Russians at Petsariio. 

lietween the first and second groups 
tlie Ru.s.sians made two other thrusts 
of lesser importance, towards Lieksha 
and Kulimo. These threatened the 
Finnish eastern railway, which furnished 
the most direct communication from 
north to south, and added to the dis- 
persion of the Finnish armic.s. Finally, 
the Russian attacks on Petsamo, early 
in December, though mainly intended to 
eliminate the possibility of intervention 
by sea and to secure control of the 
nickel mines, also provided a base for 
an advance down the Arctic highway 
by troops which might cooperate with 
the Salla force, A Finnish force had, 
therefore, to be employed to meet that 
possibility. All these thrusts, with the 


exception of the first group, may have 
been in the nature of feints, but for a 
feint to be effective it must be carried 
out with vigour and have an apparent, 
definite ]mr|)Ose, as had especially the 
movement of the second group. 

Karlier Chapters have described the 
disasters the Russians experienced at 



DEVOTION TO THE LEADER 

A fanatical love for country and an equally 
strong loyalty to its leaders characterized the 
Russian soldiery. This portrait of Stalin was 
found at a Russian post near Suomussalmi. 

Photo, E.^.A. 
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Siiojaervi and Suomussalmi, in mid- 
December, but it must be noted that in 
these operations the Finns had been 
obliged to disperse their forces and had 
probably expended more men and 
munitions than they could well afford. 
Moreover, an excessive feeling of con- 
fidence induced the Finns to seek further 
Kucces.ses, which, while not affecting the 
vital issue, tended to exhaust still more 
their resources. Even where the Rus- 
sian columns had been defeated the 
threat of renewed attempts remained, 
and those columns which had been 
merely repulsed (notably the Salla force, 
which had been well and cautiously 
handled) were in a condition to take 
advantage of any relaxation of effort by 
the defending forces. 

Every credit must be given to the 
Finns for their brilliant tactical actions, 
but it is probably true that much of the 
apparent Russian incompetence was 
due to the exception- 
ally hard winter, which Soviet 
produced temperatures Difficulties 
that put tanks and 
mechanical transport out of action, 
although the petrol and oil supplied 
would probably have been suitable 
;| under more normal conditions. The 
Russians had practically no alterna- 
tive but to rely on mechanical vehicles, 
for animal traction would have ptade 
columns slower and ' more unwieldy 
and have added to supply difficulties. 
While operations were proceeding on 
the eastern frontier attention was 
diverted from the Karelian isthmus, 
where the Russians appeared to have 
been stopped in front of the main zone 
of the Mannerheim Dine after capturing 
the forward zone. It is true that many 
attacks were made (especially on Taipale, 
at the eastern end of the line), but they 
were popularly considered to be costly 
attempts to prevent the Finns develop 
ing offensive operations in the north. 
That they were costly attacks is certaiHf 
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BARRIER ACROSS KARELIAN 
ISTHMUS 

Her€ are photographs of parts of the ManLierheim 
defence zone —stoutly defended but skilfully and 
successfully attacked* Top, Finnish troops going 
up to relieve their comrades near Kuolemajaervi* 
Centre, taking up ammunition by sled* Tlie 
camouflage is interesting J note the white helmet 
covers ; below, left, a trench has been covered with 
branches for a similar purpose, On the right, 
below, is an entrance to battalion headquarters. 
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but their purj)Osc seems to have been to 
maintain pressure on tlie defence, to 
wear it down and to discover ])oints 
of weakness. In the Taipale rofiion, 
especially, the fact that Lake Ladoga 
and the Vuoksi Kiver were frozen and 
would bear all traffic might have been 
a source of weakness. 

The chief anxietv felt bv the Finns 

* ^ 

during January on the Karelian front 
was that the Russians would attempt to 
turn the llannerheim Line bv wav of 

the northern .shores of 
Lake Ladoga, Reserves 
were consequently 
moved to coiinter- 


Threat to 
Karelian 
Front 


attack the Rus.sians, who had begun 
to press forward in that direction. 
The counter-attack was succe.s.sfuL but 

it cxhau.stc'd reserves, later to be badly 

* *■ 

needed. Meanwhile, preparation.s for a 
final decisive frontal attack on the 
Matinerheim position liatl been in 
nd great reserves of muni- 
tions and troops were built up to ensure 
that the attack, once laiinclied, should 
be continued without respite. Air 
attacks on the Fiiini.sh line of com- 
munication had interfered witli trooj) 
movements and the replenishment of 
munitions. 

On February 3 the great Russian 
effort started, concentrated on the 
Summa section of the front, where 
physical obstacles w'ere fewest and roads 
and railways facilitated forward move- 
ment of guns and su ppl ies. Heavy 
pressure was, none the les.s, maintained 
along the whole front. The story of 
these events is told in Chapter 62. 
A.S a result of weeks of preparation 


the Russians were able to maintain a 
devastating artillery and air bombard- 
ment day after ilav, and to launch 
fresh infantry and tanks in the assault. 
Gallantly as they fought, the Finns 
weakened from sheer exhaustion and 
want of sleep. Casualties multiplied 
alarminjily and reserves were lacking 
to provide reliefs. Russian strategy, 
which had compelled the Finns to 
e.xpend so much of their resources — 
men and material — in the north, was 
ju.stified. 

An even more decisive factor was 
the une.xpected administrative capacity 
of the Russians, which had enabled 
them to accumulate and maintain the 
supply of munitions. It was, in fact, 
this administrative ability which, more 
than anything else, caused neutral 
observers to revise their opinion of the 
Red Army. With a great city close in 
its rear to be kept supplied, and through 
which railway communications were 
limited, the problem of supplying the 
army in the Karelian isthmus was one 
of no ordinary difficulty ; and winter 
conditions added to the troiible.s. It 
was also apparent that the Murmansk 
railway, which had to supply all the 
columns on the eastern frontier, must 
have w'orked admirably. 

Taking the war as a whole, it is fair 
to conclude that, although the Finns 
had shown indomitable courage and 
superior tactical skill, yet in matters of 
strategy the Russian General Staff had 
the better of the argument. They also 
showed capacity and ingenuity in the 
tactical employment of modern weapons 
in the decisive battle. No doubt they 


AFTER RUSSIA SECURED A COVETED NAVAL BASE 
By the Russo-Finnish Peace Treaty of March 13, 1940, the U.S.S.R. obtained a thirty years’ lease 
of the port and territory of Hangd, in the island of that name, to establish a naval base. Below, 
Finnish officers behind the temporary demarcation line face a Russian officer who has come to 

take over the post from them. 

Photo. 




RUSSIAN TRENCH-BOMBS 

A Finnish officer examines bombs used by 
the invaders in trench mortars ; some of 
the heavier type are provided with revolving 
fins to steady them in flight 
Phoio^ Black Star 

owed much to their superiority in 
numbers and material ; but, owing to 
conditions of climate and terrain, that 
superiority was not so crushing as the 
potential strength of Russia seemed to 
indicate — such superiority as existed in 
the actual theatre of war had to be 
intelligently applied. 

Perhaps if the campaign had been 
studied more objectively and less 
superficially the re.sistance that the 
Red Army later offered to the whole 
might . of Germany, assisted by her 
jackals, might have caused less surprise. 
That Russia had displayed a new 
standard of administrative capacity, 
that her strategy had proved to he far- 
seeing and that she possessed anna- 
■ ments of excellent design and material 
might all have secured recognition. 
Greater allowances might also have 
been made for Finnish defensive advam 
tages, for the difficulties of weather ana 
terrain the Russian troops had to meet, 
and for the fact that the Red Army 
not fully mobilized and that many ® 
best first-line troops were employed 
watching Germany on the Polish frontier. 
It must be admitted, however, that com 
siderations of secrecy, which concealed 
political and therefore strategical mo 
tives, and which caused the holding bac ■■ 
of some weapons of ' the latest desigOi 
tended to create false impressions a 
the time of the Finnish campaign. 
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Chapter 144 

THE GERMAN CONQUEST OF HOLLAND: A 

REVALUATION 


In an earlier Chapter — No. 83 — an account has been given of the Nazi invasion 
of Holland^ the first phase of the Battle of the West. The following Chapter 
is based on later information which has come to hand ; particular indebtedness 
is acknowledged to the ‘ Short Account of Military and Naval Operations in 
the Netherlands from 10th-I4th May^ J940,' published by the Netherlands 
Ministry of Defence^ and ‘ The Rape of the Netherlands^ by E, N. Van 

Kleffens { H odder <&. Stoughton) 
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A t nightiall on May 9, 1940, there 
was little to suggest that the 
clouds of war were about to 
burst over Holland. True, for months 
past there had been rumours of war, 
and certain special military precautions 
had been taken, e.g. the completion of 
barricades on the frontier, the fixing of 
the fuses in the explosive charges on 
bridges of strategic importance, the 
placing of obstacles on aerodromes, 
main roads, and so on. But outside the 
immediate circle of the Government and 
its military advisers there was little 
concern with the European situation, 
and even at The Hague it was still 
hoped that the menace, so often and so 
long threatened, would be averted. 
That evening the Dutch authorities 
received through their Intelligence Ser- 
vice the message : “ Tomorrow at 

dawn ; hold tight.” At once the 
Commander-in-Chief, General H. G. 
Winkelman, and his two principal 
lieutenants, Lieut. -Gen. Van Voorst tot 
Voorst and Vice-Admiral Fiirstner, 
commanders of the field army and 
the naval forces respectively, were 
ordered to put into operation 
the plans against invasion 
which had already been pre- 
pared. In particular, roads 
and bridges on the frontier 
were mined or actually des- 
troyed, machine-gun posts 
were placed about The Hague, 
and thousands of Germans 
were rounded up in the ex- 
pectation, well-founded as it 
proved, that many Eifth 
Columnists would be among 
them. 

Shortly after midnight 
coastguards reported great 
aerial activity as well as 
heavy explosions at sea, point- 
ing to the laying of magnetic 
mines. At 3 a.m. air observer 
posts reported large numbers 
of German planes fiying over 
the country. Another quarter 
of an hour, and there came 
news that the military 
aerodromes of Schiphol, Waal- 


haven, and Bergen de Koog had been 
bombed. Immediately afterwards it was 
reported that German t roops had actually 
crossed the frontier. It was not until 
another three hours had elapsed that the 
German Minister at The Hague, Count 
von Zech, visited the Netherlands 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to tell the 
Minister, Dr. Van HIcffens, that Ger- 
many had irrefutable evidence that the 
British and French were about to 
invade the Ruhr from the Low Countries 
with the connivance of the Netherlands 
and Belgium. The German Government, 
therefore, found itself compelled to 
occupy the Netherlands, and expressed 
the hope that there would be no resist- 
ance, but that the Dutch would accept 
the “ protection ” of the German Reich. 
Only one reply was possible in the cir- 
cumstances, and that was at once given : 
“ The Netherlands considered them- 


selves at war with the German Reich.” 
As just mentioned, the attack began 
at 3 a.m. on May 10, with the bombard- 
ment and machine-gunning of a number 
of military aerodromes. Attacks on the 

hangars caused little p.-achutists 

Joss, since most of the „ 

T I j 1. ] Capture 

planes had been drawn . ^ 

^ , Aerodromes 

up in the open along- 
side, but subsequent machine-gunning 
rendered many of the planes unfit for 
action, while the military guards 
suffered heavy casualties from aerial 
machine-gunning and still more from 
the attacks of parachute troops who 
were now descending in large numbers. 
Three aerodromes near The Hague — 
Valkenburg, Ipenburg and Ockenburg 
— ^were swiftly captured by the para- 
chutists, and German transport planes 
filled with troops proceeded to land. 
Thus it came about that bvo a.m. The 


GALLANT LEADERS OF THE DUTCH DEFENCE 

Taken In the summer of 1941, this photograph shows some of the Netherlands commanders in 
a Nazi prisoner-of-war camp near Troppau, Seated are Vice-Admiral M, J* Van L* Laer ; 
General Winkelman, Conimander-in-Chief ; and Lieut* -General Baron Van Voorst tot 
Voorst Standing : Major-General Van der Bent, Divisional Commander ; Lteut-Genera! Best, 
Commander of Arr Defence ; General Baron von La wick ; and another Dutch officer. 

Photo, Wifte World 
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Hague, where were the Court and head- 
quarters of the Government, was en- 
circled by considerable enemy forces 
and almost cut off from other parts of 
the country. 

A little later there were severtal 
bombing attacks on the capital which 
caused considerable damage to non- 
military objectives, including a ma- 
ternity hospital and a prison, and 


^ the Dutch surrender 



some casualties among the civilians* 
Leaflets, printed on paper with an 
orange border and expre.ssed in ex- 
tremely ungiammatical Hutch, urged 
the town to surreiuler .since it was sur- 
rounded, l)ut made no impression. But 
parachutist. s and air-borne troops, all 
too ably suj)ported by members of the 
Fifth Column, eontinued to arrive, with 
the result that the First Army Corps. 


mainly stationed in the province of 
South Holland and there intended to 
hold the fortifications of the new Dutch 
water line (i.e, the eastern edge of the 
“Fortress of Holland “), became in- 
volved instead in a violent struggle, a 
welter of confused . fighting in the 
heart of the country, especially around 
Rotterdam and The Hague. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were crossing 
the frontier in. ever-increasing numbers. 
Their attack was threefold : (a) through 
the provinces of Groningen and Fries- 
land to the Zuider Zee dyke connecting 
Friesland with North Holland ; . (b) 
on the Grebbe line in the centre of the 
country, and beyond this against the 
new Dutch water line ; and (c) through 
Limburg and North Brabant in the 
direction of the Moerdijk bridges, 
Zeeland and Belgium. 

Vital to the success of the invasion 
was the seizure of the Moerdijk bridges 
— one a railway bridge and the other a 
bridge for road traffic — ^whjeh cross the 
estuary of the River Maas (known as 
the Hollandscb Diep), separating the 
province of South Holland from JCortk 


Brabant. Unlike the bridges on the 
frontier, these had not been destroyed on 
the night of May 9, since it was antici- 
pated tliat they would be used by Belgian 
and French reinforcements. The attack 
on the bridges was made by Nazis in 
lorries commandeered after the in- 
vaders had alighted from troop-planes. 
They drove on to the bridges and shot 
down the Dutch guards before the ex- 
plosive charges could be fired. They 
were aided by German detachments 
wearing Dutch uniforms, who had 
apparently been brought to the scene 
of action in barges and other small craft 
some days prior to the invasion. By 
this combination of force and treachery 
the Germans secured control of the 
bridges and so cut the principal channel 
of communication between the central 
and southern provinces, although it 
was not until three days later that Nazi 
armoured divisions were able to over- 
come the opposition in North Brabant 
and pour over the Moerdijk into Fortr^ 
Holland. 

While the battle for the Moerdijk was 
going on other German troops landed 
from the air were fiercely attacking 
Dordrecht and its bridge across the 
Waal "Unsuccessfully, i 
since the river crossing , ^ Waalhaveo 
at Dordrecht was not Seized 
forced until the end 
of the five days' campaign. Then 
at Rotterdam, on the morning of 
May 10, German parachute troops 
seized the aerodrome of Waalhaven and 
were heavily reinforced throughout the 
day. They extended their hold along 
the southern bank of the Meuse and 
strove desperately to gain a strong fopt- 
hold on the opposite bank, but here 
again without any success worth men- 
tioning. An attempt to take Delft by 
parachutists was foiled, all the attackers 
being killed or taken prisoner. The same 
fate befell the parachutists at The 
Hague. They were opposed by Dutch 
troops who had not been with the 
colours for more than five weeks ^men 
whom the German Army Command 
described as “ worthless and undisci- 
plined "—yet these young soldiers beat 
off the Germans, picked men all, and in 
so doing saved their Queen and her 
Government. 

So far the Dutch resistance had been 
unexpectedly strong. From papers 
found on the dead body of the German 
General von Sponeek, commanding th® 
troops operating against The Hague, i" 
was learnt that he had been ordered to 
take the Dutch capital on the first day 
of the campaign, and that on the second 
day the Germans expected they would 
be able to bring their armoured divisions 
over the Moerdijk bridges. In these 



HOW HOLLAND PROTECTED HER BRIDGEHEADS 


Though hampered by her scrupulous neutrality in the European conflict, Holland had taken 
certain important steps to safeguard her frontiers and communications. Below (part of the 
defences of a bridgehead) is a tank obstacle made of steel prongs which could be raised or 
lowered at will. Above, Nazi soldier? removing machine-guns from a fortified post on a canal 

Photos, Ko&mos 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF THE DEFENCE OF THE NETHERLANDS 

Thit map has been drawn from material supplied by the Royal Netherlands Government in London. The various defensive 
lines are shown. At the top, inset, is the country around Rotterdam, with the points where Nazi air^borne troops were 
landed. Another inset, at foot, shows the area devastated by the terrible bombing of May 10-14, 1940- (See also the 
plan and photographs in pp* ®43i ®59 and 15*6.) BptCrmllxf drawn h\f FHix Gardon 
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DESTRUCTION OF CENTRAL ROTTERDAM ON MAY 14, 1940 

Jn the dre.idful aerial bombardment of Rotterdam by the Nazis on the afternoon of May 14 some 30,000 persons 
perished. Fart of the area is shown above after demolition and clearance ; compare with the street plan in page 843* 
(A photograph of the Tmnderstraaf in Rotterdam after the bombing is printed in page 859,} Below, Rotterdam harbour 
<iunng an air attack. Since the city and port were virtually unprotected (he Germans could wreak their fury unhindered. 
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hopes they had been thwarted, and so 
the call went out for reinforcements. 
Fresh waves of parachutists descended 
in the neighbourhood of The Hague in 
the late afternoon of May 10, while a 
number of transport planes came down 
on the beach south of Katwijk. Un- 
fortunately for them, the Dutch de- 
stroyer “ Van Galen,” which was on 
her way to Rotterdam, happened to 
be passing at the critical moment atul 


quislings were also very busy spreading 
rumours about or<lcrs for evacuation 
and striving to get the people out on to 
the roads, where they would be a 
hindrance to military traffic ; while at 
night the traitors llasljcd light-.signals 
to Nazi pliincs. One instance of the 
Gorman use of Dutch uniforms has been 
already given ; another cxaniplc w'as at 
The Ha giie, wliere about 100 Gormans 
ilrosstMl in Dntofi nniforms foil in with a 



WHEN THE STORM BROKE IN THE NETHERLANDS 


After eight months of suspense the people of Holland awoke on the morning of May lo, ^^940+ to 
find themselves attacked by Germany and invaded from the air Top, a street in The Hague : 
traffic has been halted and Dutch soldiers line a barrier* Below, preceded by cyclist troops, 

the vanguard of the invaders pushes on through a Dutch town* 

E.N.A. 


Ihitcli battalion adv'iincing across tho 
dunes. For a .space tliey marchn<l beside 
them without rousing suspicion. Tlien 
suddenly they opened fire and caused 
many casual ti e.s before they were 
them.sclvcs dispatched. From various 
quarters came reports of German 
soldiers seeking cover behind women 
ami children, whom they drove before 
tiiom along the roads. 

During the night of May 10 ami the 
early hours of May 11 parachute 
troo])s round The Hague were again rein- 
forced, and again their activities were 


jjuL ijou oeiore mere naa 


Struggle 
Around 
The Hague 


been street battles, 
in which arinoure<l 
cars and artillery 
w'ere employed, and 
a determined attack had been made 
on the police headquarters, rejuilsod 
only with some diiKculty. In Rotter- 
dam the invaders had more succes.s. 


Although the bridges across the iMeu.se 
which they liad seized were recaptured 
by Dutch Marines aiul the torpedo 
boat “ Z 5 ” and the torpedo 
motor-boat “ 51,” a fresh wave of 
Germans, landed on the Waalhaven 
aerodrome, appeared on the scene ; the 
Dutch, after suffering severe casualties, 
were forced to withdraw again to the 
north hank. Since it w'as obvious that 
the Dutch had not the force to recap- 
ture Waalhaven, a request was sent 
to the British R.A.F. that it should be 
destroyed. So on the nights of May 10, 


smashed the transport planes on the 
beach with shell fire. 

But in many a place in Fortress 
Holland and, indeed, throughout the 
country the parachutists and Fifth 
Columnists were working confusion and 
havoc. The Fifth Columnists, composed 
in the main of German residents and 
naturalized Gcrman.s, but also of a 
small number of Dutchmen infected by 
the totalitarian poison, were disguised 
as postmen, policemen, tram conductors, 
even as women and priests, and sniped 
persistently at the Dutch police and the 
civilian population. Among them were 
some German maidservants, who were 
dropped near their former places of 
employment and acted most usefully 
as guides. Papers, sketches and maps 
found on the body of von Sponeck gave 
addresses where uniforms and arms had 
been stored in readiness for Fifth 
Columnists, and where further instruc- 
tions would be available. Particularly 
interesting was a list, no doubt prepared 
in the Offices of the Gestapo, of tho 
names and addresses of a number of 
people in The Hague, among them some 
staff officers of the Dut^h G.H.Q,, who 
Wore to bo at once arrested. The 
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inissiiiii, ;umI throe .^omo time, opoticd fire against Dutch 

woimded, but the artillery brought up from Rotterdam. 

I't'inaiiiilor landed So there developed on the fifth day 

and continued the a lively artillery duel across the river, 

tiidit, both auain.st Although this is to anticipate, the**Ger- 

1 ho by now consid- man armoured columns which ‘had 

oi a ble enemy forco.s ci os.^od the Moerdijk bridges and crushed 

on the south l>ank the fighting at Dordrecht were by then 

(d th<‘ Mouse and in the outskirt.s of Rotterdam. - On 

again.st Kifth Col- the afternoon of May 14 the city 

u in n i s t s on the became the victim of a ruthless air 

northern bank. bombardment. Two squadrons of 27 

Such was the men* aeroplanes each, dropping 500-kg. high- 

ace of the magnetic explosive bombs and incendiaries, 

mines aud so huge converted the city into a shambles, 

the number of Ger- Thirty thousand people, almost all 

man bombers that civilians, perished during this half-hour. 


was summoned from Den Helder 
(shelling the parachutists at Katwijk, 
as we have seen, on the way), and 
the gunboat “ Johan Maurits van 
Nassau " was ordered up from Rlushing. 
The "Van Galen'* repulsed 31 dive- 
bombing attacks, and then suffered a 
direct hit while in Merwede haven and 
had to be abandoned in sinking con- 
dition ; one of her crew was killed, one 


it was deemed ad- 
visable, following 
the lo-ssof the "Van 
Galen," that the 
"Johan Maurits 
van Nassau," which 
had not been de- 
gaussed, should 


than Hook of Hol- 
land. British des- 
troyers which had 
now crossed the 
North Sea were also 
advised not to enter 
the Waterweg lead- 
ing to Rotterdam. 

In the great com- 
mercial city itself fighting continued 
for days with changing fortune. Since 
R.A.F. bombers had rendered IVaal- 
haven aerodrome untenable, the Ger- 
mans landed their air-borne troops on 
the parking space of the Feyenoord 
Stadium. Then on the third day Ger- 
man artillery which had been included in 
the cargo of a ship flying the Swedish 
flag that had been In the harbour for 


While this struggle, so fi^erce and 
strange, was proceeding in Fortress 
Holland the Gerriiaus were sweeping 
all before them on what might be 

described as the front. n^treat 
In the north the Dutch 

forces, in the late after- ^ Helder 
noon of May 10, re- 
treated in orderly fashion in the 
direction of the Zuider Zee dyke and, 
crossing it during the night, took up 
new defence positions at Den Helder. 
On the eastern bank they maintained a 
bridgehead at Kornwerderzand, and 
this was fiercely assailed by the Ger- 
mans during the evening of May 12. 
They were beaten off, and w^ere again 
unsuccessful the next day. The Dutch 
were actively supported by the gunboat 
" Johan Maurits van Nassau,” which 
had now arrived from the Hook ; an- 
chored east of Den Helder, it silenced 
a German battery across the water 11 
miles away and, thanks to the foggy 
weather, remained undetected by the 
German planes. 

Unable to storm Kornwerderzand, 
the Germans attempted to cross the 


11 and 12 British bomber.s subjected 
the aerodrome to an intensive bom- 
bardment. The Dutch Navy was also 
in action against the ubiquitous para- 
chutists: the destroyer "Van Galen" 


SURRENDER OF ROTTERDAM 

Below, with wlvite flag, a Dutch soldier signals 
the surrender of the great city of Rotterdam, 
For five days its defenders had held out ; on 
May 14 the centre of the city had been bombed 
to destruction. Later that day the Dutch 
Army, under General Winkelman, capita* 
lated. Top, left, a Nazi parachute with ammu- 
nition container, entangled in bridge girders ; 
right, enemy snipers on a Rotterdam roof* 
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HOLLAND IN- 
VADED FROM 
THE AIR 

Though it had been 
practised by Russia tong 
before^ and was reported 
to be one of the Na^i 
surprises in watting, 
attack by parachute 
troops took the r^t of 
Europe unawares^ 1 1 
ntay not have determined' 
the conquest o f the 
Netherlands in the middle 
of Bday, 1940, but i t 
certainly shortened that 
brief campaign* Top, 
German para chutes 
descending upon The 
Hague : by early morn- 
ing of May 10 this region 
had been encircled by 
the enemy, Belowp para- 
chutists after landing 
outside Rotterdam join 
up with other Nazis 
already holding parts ot 
that city, 

Nnh^rUifid^ Puh 
limhin^ Co, : K.N.A. 
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Yssel Lake from the little harbours 
on its castefn shore. To meet this new 
threat of invasion a force was hurriedly 
concentrated on the Zuider Zee, con- 
sisting of a torpedo boat, three gun- 
boats and two minesweepers, whicli were 
sent to join an old river gunboat and 
a number of motor-boats armed with 
machine-guns, already on the Lake. 
At the request of the Dutch authorities 
these were reinforced by French and 
British motor torpedo boats, which on 
the night of May 12 reached the Yssel 
Lake by way of the North Sea Canal 
or the locks. A German ferry-boat 
was sunk at Stavoren by the fire of 
the ships, but a Dutch gunboat, the 
“ Friso,” was sunk by the German 
planes and another, the “ Brinio,” 
was damaged. The latter, however, 
made for the harboiur of Enkhuizen, 
where it continued in action while 
functioning as a battery. In this, the 
first battle to be fought on the Zuider 
Zee since 1578, the honours went to 
the Dutch : the dyke remained untaken 
to the end. 

Unsuccessful in the Zuider Zee sector, 
the Germans swept rapidly ahead to 
the south, however. T^e Dutch fron- 
tier battalions fought a delaying action 
against vastly superior forces, falling 
back to the Yssel line and demolishing 
bridges and roads as they went. This 
line, too, was only thinly held (as had 
been intended), but such was tlie Dutch 


resistance that it 
took the enemy 
three days to 
cover the 50 miles 
separating the 
frontier from 
the Grebbc line, 
the main line of 
resistance. This 
was assailed on 
Sunday, May 12, 
when a serious 
situation devel- 
o p e d n e a r 
Rhencn, follow- 
ing an onslaught 
by low-fiying 
planes succeeded 
by flame- 
throwers and 
tanks. The 
Dutch counter- 
attacked vigor- 
ously, but on 
May 13 such 
was the German 
strength in tanks 
and planes that 
the defences 
were swamped. 
Again the Dutch 
retreated, this 


After Gemum raider* had bombed Amsterdam ; a child killed hy bomb 
fracments. Her father, maimed bjr the same missile, stands bf. The 
destruction of most of their aircraft on the ground left Dutch cities 
virtually defenceless. PheUt, KtyBUm* 


time to their 
final positions . behind the inun- 
dations of the new Dutch water line, 
i.e. the eastern front of Fortress Holland. 

When, ill tlie days 
of peace, this 
.situation had been 
contemplate!! it 
had been planned 
that the First 
Army Corps 
should then go 
into action, re- 
lieving the tired 
troops retreating 
from the Grcbbe. 
But the First 
Army Corp.s (as 
we have .seen) had 
been heavily en- 
gaged from the 
beginning of the 
campaign against 
parachutists and 
air-borne troops. 
There were no 
reserves. The 
Dutch defenders 
were sorely bat- 
tered and ex- 
hausted after 
their fighting re- 
treat. Thus it 
was hardly sur- 
prising that on 
May 14 the 6er- 


PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS 
After accompanying the Royal Family to Britain, Prince Bernhard 
returned to take part in the fierce struggle in Zeeland. Later he went 
to France to serve with the Naval forces of the North Maritime Front. 
Above, the Prince (on left) with a Dutch staff officer at a French base. 
Photo, Service Cinematographique dt la Marine 


mans broke tlirough the last lim; of 
defence and penetrated Fortress 
Holland, Already the southern wn 11 luid 
been breached, following the occupation 
of the Moerdijk bridges. Further re- 
si.staiice was clearly usole.s.s, aiul it was 
thi.s rcaliiiatioii, and not the eft’oet on 
morale of the ferocious hombing of 
Rotterdam a few hours before (see plan 
and photograph.s in pages 813-4), that 
decided the ],)iitch G.H.Q. to capitulate. 

We have still to tell of the .struggle in 
the south, ill North Brabant and Zee- 
land, On the first day of the \var«the 
Dutch had to abandon „ , „ 
the “ Pc el -Baa m” 
position, since this \vas . , 
rendered untenable by 
the retreat of the Belgians on their 
right flank behind the Albert Canal. 
Yet they resisted bravely and, in 
those all too infrequent moment.^ 
when the air was clear . of German 
planes, inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy. 

Thus the Germans had bad to jiay 
dearly for their passage of the Meuse- 
Waal Canal and the Meuse itself, while 
all four of their armoured trains which 
crossed the frontier were destroyed — 
one near the little village of Mill, after 
crossing the bridge at Gennep, by men 
of the Second Regiment of Field. Artil- 
lery in collaboration with formations of 
motorized cavalry. A second train blew 
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up witli tlie liridgc at Venlo when Dutch 
engineers tired the charge. *The bridge 
at Geimop, it should be noted, was the 
only important one near tlie frontier not 
destroyed in time by the Dutch. Tliough 
one bridge near Maastricht was not de- 
stroyed — ^an omission which had disas- 
trous efTccts on the Allied defences — this 
structure was across the Albert Canal, 
which nowhere runs through Dutch terri- 
tory. The three Ijridges at Maastricht in 
Dutch territory were all blown up in time. 

Pursuing their advantage, the Ger- 
mans forged ahead through North 
Brabtant and, as we have seen, their 
armoured columns crossed the Moerdijk 
bridges on May 14. Still to the west, 
however, Dutch forces {reinforced now 
by French troops which had arrived 
from Flushing and the south) continued 
a strong resistance. For some days after 
the capitulation of Fortress Holland on 
May 14 the Dutch (among them Prince 
Bernhard) and French in the island pro- 
vince of Zeeland kept up a fierce resist- 
ance, ably supported by ships of the 
Netherlands and British navies. 

Some mention has been made of the 
valiant part played by the Dutch naval 
forces in the five days war. Their 
activities w^ere hampered by the whole- 
sale sowing of magnetic Dutch 

mines by German aero- Naval 

river arms _ . 


planes 
giving access to Flush- 
ing, the Nieuwc Waterweg, the harbour 
of ' Ymuiden, and the anchorage at Den 
Helder were all greatly obstructed. The 
Netherlands Navy possessed no mine- 
sweepers, but in response to the urgent 
call British and French craft fitted for 
this work arrived at Flushing in the 
evening of May 10. 

Two British vessels swept the Nieuwe 
Waterweg so as to clear the way for a 
number of nearly-completed warships 
and for the merchantmen lying in Rot- 
terdam docks. But every morning at 
dawn German aeroplanes dropped more 
magnetic mines. A pilot boat and a 
British ship carrying refugees from 
Rotterdam were blown up in the Nieuwe 
Waterweg ; in Ymuiden the S.S. “ Rens- 
selaer ” struck a mine outside the locks, 
and the old minesweeper ** M.IH ” w^as 
blown up. Ultimately it was deemed 
impossible to get the completed ships 
away, so they were destroyed. Two new 
submarines managed to slip through the 
Nieuwe Waterweg on the evening of 
May 13, despite the mines, and escaped 
to open .sea. Another example of most 
useful naval action was the patrolling of 
the coast by the “Van Galen,” Dutch 
torpedo boats and British destroyers, 
which smashed a number of German 
planes attempting to land on the beach 
and on the water. Just before the final 
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surrender the surviving naval forces in 
the north and centre were ordered to 
get across the North Sea to England. 
On the way they were repeatedly 
attacked by dive-bombers, and the 
“ Johan Maurit^ van Nassau ’* was lost. 


Meanwhile, Queen \¥ilhelmina and the 
Royal Family had been an enemy objec- 
tive. When the German attack began 
the Queen was a.sleep at the Huis ten 

„ . . ^ Bosch, just outside The 

of Hague. At 4 o’clock 

P German planes attacked 

^ the palace, and in the 

course of the clay wave after wave of 
bombers came over. The Queen was 
forced to spend the morning in her 
bomb-proof shelter, and her situation 
was rendered precarious when the 
palace was surrounded by parachute 
troops who were landing continuously 
in considerable numbers. Some of the 
parachutists came down in the very 
garden of the palace, where they were 
promptly shot by the Guards. Prince 
Bernhard manned a machine-gun on the 
roof and maintained a heavy fire against 
low-fiying planes and snipers. Late in 
the afternoon the Queen and her family 
removed to the Noordeinde Palace in 
the centre of The Hague. But this 
at once became an enemy target, and 
the Royal party was compelled to 
take refuge in the steel-and-eoncrete 
armoured shelter. 


At length, towards 8 o'clock in the 
evening of Sunday, May 12, Princess 
Juliana, with Prince Bernhard and the 
two children, left The Hague in an 
armoured motor-car belonging to the 
Netherlands Bank and drove to the 
harbour at Ymuiden, where they went 
on board the British destroyer “ Cod- 
rington " (Commander Creasy). Just as 
they were embarking the warship was 
bombed and a magnetic mine exploded 
in the sea beside it. No damage was 
done, however, and Commander Creasy 
put to sea. 

On the morning of the next day, May 
13, General Winkelman informed the 
Queen and her Government that he 
could no longer hold himself responsible 
for their safety. The Queen decided to 
proceed to Zeeland, but, as the route was 
infested with parachutists, she voyaged 
there by a British warship. It had been 
intended that the Queen should disem- 
bark at Breskens, but before she arrived 
there news came that the little harbour 
was being heavily bombed by Nazi 
planes. ^ Her Majesty gave the order 
to sail for England. The destroyer made 
for an English port, and later in the day 
the Queen was greeted at Liverpool 
Street Station in London by King 
Qeorgo. In the evening of the day of her 
depazt&ro from The Hague the Queen 


was followed by members' of tlie Dulcli 
Government. Prince Bernhard at once 
set out ou the return journey and, a.s 
wc have soon, engaged in tlio Zeeland 
fighting. 

At 10 o’clock the next inoriiing, May 
H, the Cominander-in-Chief, General 
Winkelman (who had been left in con- 
trol of the country and the campaign), 
issued an Order of the Day explaining 
the reasons for the departure of the 
Queen and of the Government, adding 
that he had been instructed to continue 
lighting till the moment \vhen further 
fighting should become u.^eless — a mo- 


ment he deetned to have arrived that 
same evening, wIkmi tlie military situa- 
tion of Fortress Holland “ had heeonn 
impossible.” So Gcnertil Winkelman 
entered into negotiations with the 
Gormans for surrender, and oi’tlered the 
" Cease Fire,” ■ 

Holland had been overthrown ; after 
a campaign of but five days her army 
had been overwhelmed and bludgeoned 
into capitulation. But Holland was .still 
at war. Her Queen and her Cabinet were 
safe in England, and from the Dutch 
Indies, East and West, the Netherlands 
Government continued the struggle. 



LAST MOMENTS OF THE DESTROYER * VAN GALEN* 


Thii phrtograph, smuggled out of Gorman-occupied Holland, was taken shortly after the ' Van 
Galen to be abandoned. She had repulsed 31 German dive-bombing assaults and then, 
m Merwede Haven, sustained a direct hit. ' Most of her crew landed, to continue the fight. Inset: 
vioe-Admirat J. T. H, Fuerstner, C.-in-C, Royal Netherlands Navy in European waters. 

PhotoB, NtihtriandB Qovtrnmtnt £ureait/ Pi^oriai Prtta 
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Chapter 145 


THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM, A RESTATEMENT: 

(1) TO THE ALLIED RETREAT 

C luipters 145 ami J46 prepared in (he li^h! of informal ion now available^ 

(race (he story of (he invasion of Belgium and (he eighteen days' struggle 
(hat followed. They amplify the narrative printed earlier in Chapters 85-86, 
and are based largely upon ' Belgium : (he Official Account of What 
Happened, 1939-40,' published for the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
by FA‘ans Bros., Ltd. This chapter discusses the first ten days' fighting. 


J rST a?; in TTollaiid. su in Jlt'lgniiii, 
tilt' ■war witli (if'rman 

aot'oplatK'.s cii'flin" in a sky just 
lit In' tli<‘ flanio of <!a\vn. Tin* first 
lli‘ink*‘ls appearod over lirnssels short Iv 
after b a.m. on tliat fateful tentli of IMay, 
and droj)p(‘d tlu'ir earjio ap])arently 
un{)erturbed by tlie gnat-liki* atteniions 
of tln‘ lb>!(^jan figliters. To tlie wail of 
the sirens tlie people of tlie capital awokf' 
to til e realization that once again their 
country was at war. 

To most tlie invasion liad all tlie force 
of a sudden blow, but in CoverniiHoit 
circles it bad been long feareil, if not 
actually ex[)ected ; only in the last 
few hour.s, however, bad its imminence 
become certain. (.)ii the evening of 
May 9 secret information liad reached 
the JJelgian authorities that the German 
aggressor wa.s about to strike again. 
On several previous occasions similar 
information had been received, and the 
invaders liad not come ; this time, 
however, the warning seemed more 
certain, and so at midnight the leading 
iiKunbers of the Cabinet met King 
fjeojiold in the office of tlie Minister of 
Foreign Afiair.s, M. Spaak, and there 
consulted what their action should be if 
the, worst came to the worst. 

At about 1 a.m. a telephone message 
from the Belgian Miiii.stcr at Luxem- 
burg told of clashes between the police 
and bands of National Sociali.sts, and at 


State 
of Siege 
Proclaimed 


2 a. in. the Dutch wire- 
less announced that 
aeroplanes from the 
east were flying above 
the Netherlands. At once the Belgian 
Government decided to introduce a 
state of .siege, and ordered the arrest 
of suspected persons in the eastern 
provinces. At 4.30 all doubt was 
dispelled when aircraft were reported 
over town.s in the east of Belgium. 
Half an hour later the Belgian frontier 
wa.s actually violated. Jemelle's railway 
station was bombed, and German 
soldiers began to parachute on to the 
great frontier fort of Eben-Emael. 
Bnis.sels was bombed, as we have seen, 


shortly afterwards. 

P 

Following these acts of war the 
Belgian Government sent an appeal 


tt) tli(' Hriti.'li and French Government.-^ 
tn inijilcment tlieir countries" guarantee 
of Jh'Iuiu Ill’s independence. At 8.3f) 
tlie (iennaii Amhassailor called on M. 
Spaak witli a memorandnni from his 
master. Before he could take the 
p;iper from his pocki't M. Spaak said. 



KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 

Constitutionalty the Commander-jn-Chiel 
of the Belgian armed forces, Leopold joined 
hts soldiers in the field. Here he is seen in 
conference with his Minister of National 
Defence, General Denis (left}* and General 
Vandenbergen, Commander of an Army 
Corps (right). 

Photo, Keynionr^ 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Ambassador, 
I will speak first,” and then, in an 
indignant voice, read a protest his 
Government had already prepared. 

“ Mr. Amhassaclor* tho German Army has 
just attacked our country. This is the second 
lime in years that Germany has com- 
mitted a criminal aggression against a 
neutral and loyal Belgium. What has just 
happened is perhaps even more odious than 
the aggression of 1914, No ultimatum, no 
note, no protest of any kind has ever been 
placed before the Belgian Government, It 
is thn>iigii the attack itself that Belgium 
has learnt tlint Germany has violated the 
undertaking given by her on October 13, 
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1SK37. and iT-uuwed spontaneously at the 
tioginning of the war. The act of aggression 
corninitted by Germany, for which there is 
no justification whatever, will deeply shock 
the conscience of the world. The German 
Keich will bo held responsible by history* 
Belgium is resolved to defend herself Her 
cause, which is the cause of Bight, cannot 
be vanquished.” 

Then Herr voii Buelow-Schwante was 
[permitted to read his note. 


" I am instructed by the Government of 
the Reich,” he said, “ to make the following 
declaration : In order to forestall the in- 


vasion of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, 
for wliich Great Britain and France have 
been making preparations clearly aimed at 
Germany, the Government of the Reich is 
compelled to ensure the neutrality of the 
three countries mentioned by means of arms. 
For this purpose, the Government of the 
Reich will bring up an armed force of the 
greatest size, so that resistance of any kind 
will be useless* The Government of the Reich 
guarantees Belgium’s European and colonial 
territory, as well as her dynasty, on condition 
that no resistance is offered* Should there 
be any resistance, Belgium will risk the 
destruction of her country and the loss of 
her independence. It is therefore in the 
interests of Belgium that the population be 
called upon to cease alt resistance, and that 
tho authorities bo given the necessary 
iTistructions to make contact with the 
German Military Command.” 


While he was still reading, M. Spaak 
interrupted. Hand me the document/^ 
he said. “ I should like to spare you so 
painful a task/' At this very moment, 
when Hitler's Reich wasofiering to guar- 
antee Belgium's territory, Hitler's Luft- 
waffe was already blast- Leopold 

ing the way open for with 
his armoured columns, Armv 

his hosts of infantry. ^ 

Shortly there came a nobly phrased 
message from King Leopold to his people 
(see page 858). Then the King joined 
his Army, his G.H.Q. having been estab- 
lished at Breendonck, near Antwerp. 

Already mobilized in large measure, 
the Army nerved itself to the ordeal. 


It comprised 6 regular army corps ^ 
reserve army corps consisting in all of 12 
regular infantry divisions, 2 divisions of 
Chasseurs Ardeimais, 6 reserve infant^ 
divisions, and one brigade of cyclist frontier 
guards ; on© cavalry corpis of 2 cavalry 
divisions, and a brigade of motorized cavalry, 
2 reconnaissance regiments { Gendarmerie J; 
4 air force regiments : 2 anti-aircraft artillery 
regiments ; 4 army artillery regiments ; 
army troops (engineers* signals, etc.) r 
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EARLY WARNING OF NAZI INTENTIONS ^ 

The forced landing in Belgium of a Nazi staff officer on January lo, 1940, gave plain indication 
of German aggressive designs. Torn and burned, as a result of the officer's attempts to destroy 
it, part of an incriminating document found on him is shown at left. On right is a translation ; 
part of the list of officers and units for whom it was intended has been omitted, to save space. 

Photo, Keystone 

morning of May 10 G.H.Q. ordered surprise and daring novelty. Son 

Belgian troops to take up their war German gliders landed on the roof < 

stations. At 4 a.m., without any the fort while it was yet dark, and the 

ultimatum or declaration of war, power- crews were able to put the defensi\ 

ful forces of the German Luftwaffe armament out of action by explosivr 

bombed and machine-guimed aero- and bombs flung through the cast 

dromes, ^railway stations and lines of mates. Then, entering through th 

communication. In a brief space the breaches made in the massive walli 

Belgian Air Force, taken by surprise, they destroyed the galleries, while s 

had lost over half its machines while the same time the German artiller 

still on the ground. At the same time, pounded the neighbouring batteries, s 

along the whole length of their outpost that it was impossible for them to rende 

give time for the Belgian forces on the frontier aid. Hundreds of tanks crashed ove 

to occupy tho were exposed to heavy attacks by massed the outer pill-boxes, while legions 0 

ivet on the imantry, tank formations, and waves of parachutists continued to descend int 

dive-bombers. The critical point was the inferno of war. On May 11 Eben 

in position— as south of Maastricht, where the forts of Emael, strongest fort in the Lidge systen 

yas anticipated Jiidge guarded the passage of the Meuse. though it was, fell. Yet other fortresses 

he third day— This was the road followed by the less formidable and less powerful 

ihdiaw to the ^ l^iser s amuM m 1914 ; it was the road resisted for many days. Surprise anc 

n, where they chosen by Hitler's, too. But whereas in daring did the work— yet there mai 

tor from but pwsage was moat bitterly con- have been something more. In Brussel; 

and including tested, m 1940 the German success was the common people, we are told 

mown as the amazingly swift, astoundingly complete, whispered of treason 

Unfortunately, this was not the onlj 
^ impregnable, yet disaster, nor the worst. Great hopei 

twelve on the it was soon reduced by a combination of had been rested in the defensive valu< 
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fortress troops ; and eorvices. The total 
number with the colours Was 650,000 
regulars t and mobilization brought the 
number to 900^000 — the largest Army 
Belgium ever put into the field. 




fierjiian piiacliut* Uot>p^ -^iKijra had landed on the 

- -ihher h '.'? ior the liiial a ,.iLilt Tt.cy are protected 


tortress ol Eben-Emael, and at dawn on May II Nazi shock troops cross the Albert Canal in 
by heavy fire, and after landinst. covered by a smoke screen, they forward for the attack. 



HOW THE GERMANS TOOK EBEN-EMAEL 

Strrineest of the Liege forts, Eben-Emael was captured by the Germans in a few hours on May ii, 
11)40, after airborne troops had done their work. The enemy approached closely, mined the walls 
and disabled the massive cupolas. The gun-crews were killed by grenades flung through openings. 
The photographs show an attacking party crossing the Albert Canal. (See also illus. p. 853.) 

h'roin the flcrtutin fitut, " in the UV.«1 ” 


of the Albert C:tii:t], but tlie Nazis 
■slornierl acro.ss the bridjres at Vroen- 
hfivcn, VeUlwczelt, and Brictlpcen, and, 
m'eatly assisted by the fact that the 
■Kmacl puns were now out of action, 
nianapcd to .secure a footiup on the left 
bank of thf^ Canal on the front held by 
the 7th Infantry Division. The units 
fonii)osing the division — -tlic 2iid Grena- 
diers at Oanne, 18th of the Line at 
Vroenhoven, 2nd Carabineers €at Veld- 
\\ ezel t- B r i cd g e n — st r u ggl cd de-spcratel y 
to maintain their positions, and even 
delivered counter-attack after counter- 
attack witli the purpose of retaking the 
bridges. 

The bridge at Briedgeii was, in fact, 
retaken and destroyed, but the enemy 
was too firmly establislied at Vroenhoven 
and Veldwezelt to be dislorlged. Belgian 
reserves and motorized troops, brought 
up from the Ardennes, were unable to 


restore the situation. A squadron of 
the Belgian Air Force made a heroic 
gesture of self-sacrifice when it flew over 
and bombed the bridge at Vroenhoven, 
but (fleven out of the twelve machines 
were brought down. The appeals for 
air .supjiort to the British and French 
commands met with no re.sponse — at 
least, not until the morning of May 12, 
wlien the R.A.F. bombed the Maastricht 
bridges {see page 806). But it was 
then too late. 

Why were not the bridge.s over the 
Albert Canal destroyed ? The Dutch 
claimed that the bridges in their sector 
at Maastricht had been blown up in 
time (although in some cases, it seems, 
they were not completely destroyed, 
so that their repair presented small 
challenge to the skill of the Gorman 
engineers). It has been suggested that 
the officers whose duty it was to dyna- 


mite the bridge.s in the Belgian sector 
were killed by German bombs before 
they could carry out their task (sea 
p. 848). But again there was nasty 
talk of negligence, some said treason. 

After resisting desperately for 36 
hours the Belgian 7th Infantry Div. — or 
what was left of it — fell back with the 


4th Infantry Div. on its left, to disclose 
a gap through which the enemy armoured 
divisions hurled at full stren^h. Swiftly 
they stormed beyond Tongres, from 
where they threatened to take the whole 
Albert Canal position in the rear, as 
well as the western fortifications of 
Liege. On the evening of May 11 the 
Belgian High Command gave the 
order to withdraw from the delaving 
position of the Antwerp-Namur line, 
and during the night the troops gradually 
withdrew from the Albert Canal and 
the Meuse and worked their way back 


to the main line of defence, which was 
now being supported by the B.E.F. 
and the French 1st and 9th Armies. 

On May 12 there was a conference 
between King Leopold, General Van 
Overstraeten, Belgian C.-in-C., M* 





I 





Diilatlicr, French Ulinistor of AVnr an<l 
National Defence, General Georfieti, in 
commaiul of the North-Eastern Army 
Group, i.e. all the Freneh and British 
forces op])osite the German frontier. 
General Billotte, Coininandor of the 
French Northern Army (iioup. General 
t'hampon, and. General Pownall, C'liief 
of the British General Staff, at the 
Chateau of Casteau, near Mons, Kiiij' 
Leopold and General Pownall ai^reed 
that General Billotte should be con- 
stituted coordinator of the operations 
of the Allied Armies in JJelgium anrl 
Holland. 

n May 13 most of the 
was already in position 
f'erp and Louvain, with 
the French 7th Armv 
(G encral Girand) on their 
left ; while out in front, 
on the line of the river 
(Jette, were detachments of cavalry 
coverijig the withdrawal. At TIaolen and 
Tirlenioiit there was some heavy fight- 
ing, ill wdiich the 2iid Regiment of Guides 
jiinl the 1st and 2nd ('arabineer Cyclists 


Antwerp 

Louvain 

Line 


particularly ilistinguished t hernselves. 
The fortified town of Liege was evacu- 
ated by tlie 3rd Army ('orj)s so as to 
avoid encirclement, but the forts, with 
tlie exception of unhappy Eben-Kinael, 
continued to fight on under the direc- 
tion, ill Flernalle, of Colonel Modart, 
who ill the .siege of ISlll hatl been 
one of the defenders of the fort of 
[joncin. 

At this time the British Army, under 
Lord Gort, had three divi.sions in 
jiosition between Louvain and AVavre, 
while six other divisions 
lay behind in the region 
between the Dyle and 
the Scheldt. On Oort’s 
right was the 1st Frencli Aimy (General 
Blanchard) holding the line AVavre- 
Gembloiix-Namur. Namur itself ivas 
ilefcnded by the Seventh Belgian Army 
Corps (8th Infantry Division, 2nd Divi- 
sion of Chasseurs Ardeiinais, 12th Frencli 
Infantry Division) and the 1st Division 
of Cliassenrs Ardeiinai.s, wlio fought a 
lielaying action throughout tlie whole 
depth of the Ardennes and did con- 
siderable demolition work. From 
Namur along the Meu.se to Mezicre.s lay 
the French 9tU Array (Gen. Corap). To 
the z’ight of this again was the French 
2 lid Armv. 

Tlie first three days of the war had 
now elapsed, and it might be claimed 
that the Belgians 


Sectors 
Held by 
B.E.F. 


DESTROYED THROUGH CHINKS IN ITS ARMOUR 

Eben-Emael was assaulted by troops landed by parachute or glider, and by others from across 
the Albert Canal (see page 1536). Mines were exploded in loopholes and in openings made 
in the walls ; guns were torn from mountings. Centre and bottom photographs were taken 
shortly before the surrender. Top, just decorated with the Iron Cross, are some of the 
parachute troops, with Hitler. i E.U .A. ; DU Wthrmacht " {BtrUn\ 


had fulfilled their 
jiart of the Allied plan. By their 
rcsiataiice on the frontier they had held 
up the German advance aufficiently 
long for the Allies to come into line in 


lo2T 





AFTER THE GERMANS CROSSED THE MEUSE 


liecJi a.iiti( for quite a time; in 

tact, however, it was overrun in 48 
lioiirs. Then the Frencli 9th Army was 
still trick' I ill" into its jiositions on the 
Meuse south of Namur, when, on May 
12, the Germans approached. To the 
f'uemy’s (h'lifjhted surprise they found 
(hat six bridge.s across the river had 
not lieen blown up, and over these 
bridges, tliroiigh a breach 50 miles wide 
and 50 miles deep, they poured their 
motorized and armoured troops. 

Is it to be wondered that the word 
trea^ion ' was now whi^-pered amongst 
Iho poihi??, ill the caf<5s of Sedan, in the 
restanranbs of Lille ? *' writes Fodor, 
And it ivas treason* Even if the entire 
stafT of (loneral Corap can wliiiewasb 
themselves (roin the charge of actual treason, 
their action, for all practical purposes, was 
trcNison to their country. They failed to 
carry through a minutely drafted defence 
plan of the French general statT* Tliey 
failed to organize tlieir units properly; 
they failed to observe tliat vigilance which 
is the first comma iidment of all army 
olTicers. 


Anud tlie wreckage caused by their aerial bombardment Germans set up a light field gun on a (litlicult to erase the bclieb 

pile of debris m a town on the banks of the Meuse, Liglit and mobile units such as this made firmly fixed amongst the Frcrich troopt< 

swift advances deep into Belgian territory. Ninth Anny and whispered all over 

rholo, IC,X.A. Northern France, that tre/ison> probably 

actual bribery of some oHicers, or of one 


tlie main <lr fence ^y.stern. Ilencefortlj 
King Leojiold's army roinplied with 
file gomna! plan decided ti[>ori at 
Casteaii. Hut in was no longer flui 
jjowerful loree which had enlored llie 
war so sliuitly Ixdore, Jlr* JM. W, 
^%)dor, I well-known American 

journalist, who was in IJriisscls at the 
time, has vvu^itten in Tin* ]{ evolution 
is On (Alkm tt Unwin) that wlien he 
visit c<l tlie eastern suburlcs on the 
morning of ^lav 11 he found tlienij to 
ids gieat amazement, crowded vvitli 
soldiers in full war juipiiient, loafing 
in the public tlioroiigfi fares. siirrounde<I 
bv lai'ge, cnijoihs crowds* Tlie fugitive 
5-oIfliors wei'o spiraflitig flu: luif of 
(lofout, nay more, of a cata.stro])lio ; au<l 
by ex a ''{'era ting tlie Jiiagtiitude of tlie 
defeat limy Iielpeti to create fmther 
uii(‘a.«iness, l>or<lcring on jianic, amongst 
tlie lirusseks population, wlio were 
already terrified by the constant bom- 
bardment l»y German planes.” So bad 
was tlie state of affairs that lie desci'ibcd 


it as another Caporetto. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for this 
demoralization — -if tlie word may be 
permitted— was the enormous superi- 


Enemy 
Heia 
the Sky 

officers, were 


ority of the German 
Air Force. Between 
1,000 and 2,000 German 
planes, declared Belgian 
unloading their bombs 


over the Belgian Army in the course 
of the war's first day. Against them 
the Belgians could do next to nothing 
in the air, and the Allies had, it would 


seem, no aeroplane.s to spare. “ For 18 


days,” says the Belgian otiiciul record, 
“ tlie Belgian Army had the dcfire.ssing 
feeling tliat it was manoeuvrin': and 
fighting under a shy that belonged 
exclnsivelv to the enemv.” 

Now there came fresh disasters. Tlie 
Ardemnes sector, rough hilly country 
witli thiclc woods an<! winding rivers, 
would hold u}J the (tcrinans, it had 


stafi' olliccr (these wore the vci'sioiis related 
at the time in those parts)* wiis the cause 
of the tidbacle on tlio Meuse, 

With the l>ridgos iiiidynamited, only 
one dcfeiiCG remained : metal against 

metal, either in the form of anti-tank 
guns with proper armour-piercing shells, 
or the actual opposition of other tanks. 
Hut where wore the French armoured 
divisions ? Where were the French tanks, 
the French aTiti-tank guns? France hnd 
lianily any* * . Valiantly tiie French infantry 









BELGIAN AIRCRAFT WERE CAUGHT NAPPING 

Much of the initial success of the Nazi invasion was due to surprise attacks on aerodromes, 
in which many Belgian aircraft were destroyed on the ground. This photograph shows a 

row of aeroplanes hit by accurate bombing* 

Photo^ 
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died before the devastating fire of the 
German tanks and low-fi ying aeroplanes^ 
The few motorized units of the French army 
were quickly reduced to old junk— sometimes 
loss than a hundred men of a motorized 
column survived the Geiman assault. 


DEFENCE OF ALBERT CANAL BRIDGES, MAY 10, 1940 
The BelgUn plan in the event ol invasion was to take up a delaying position along the Albert 
Canal. This map shows the line defended by the Belgian 7th Division, covering vital bridge- 
heads, in the Maastricht area, on May 10. (See text. p. 1526,) 

Specialtij drawn Jnr 'VllK Secokd Great War bij Felix Uar, Ion 


Heroically they tried to resume resistance, 
but in vain. The unblown bridges did their 
duty. . . 

On May 15 Corap was dismissed bis 
command, and Gen. Giraud took over 
the 9tb Army 

Then it was the turn of the French 
2nd Army. A tremendous assault was 
delivered on its front at Sedan, and at 
5 p.m, on May 13 the front was breached. 
Perhaps it was just a lucky discovery 
on the German.s’ part, this locating of a 
soft spot ; perhaps, on the other hand, 
it had been the German intention all 
along to strike hard at where the 
Maginot Line came to an end — in which 
case the attack to the north of the 
Meuse hod been just a blind, designed 
to draw the B.E.F. and the .French 
forces from their carefully prepared 
positions on the Franco-Belgian frontier. 
If this was the intention, then it suc- 
ceeded all too well. 

Following the German break-through 
at Sedan, the French 9th Army was 
dissolved in a hopeless rout ; General 
Giraud himself was captured on May 16 
at Ia Capelle. (See illus. page 866.) 
AnofGier inevitable consequence was 

tilie witlidraw^^ of the Allied troops in 

■ 1 

IJ:: ‘ I' 


Belgium, since their whole po.sition was 
now threatened and they were in 
danger of envelopment. On the 
evening of May 15 General Georges 
ordered the abandonment of the 
Antwerp-Namur position and a with- 
drawal behind the Scheldt (Escaut) ; 



GENERAL ANDRE CORAP 
^maunder of the French 9th Army, hold- 
•eetor Hamur-Mdzidrei. After the 
i^my wu routed on May 14 he was re- 
pULOvd by GenerftI GifAtid, who wu optuired 
by the enemy on the tStfa. (See iUus. p. 856.) 

PKUo, B,N.A. 
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in other words, a powerfully organized 
defence position was abandoned in 
favour of one which was not even 
improvised. The 7th Belgian Army 
Corps (General Deffontainc) withdrew 
from Namur, which bad suffered heavily 
from Nazi shells and bombs, although 
the forts continued for some time yet to 
maintain their fire. Thus Marchovelette 
fell on May 18, Suarlec on the 
19th, St. Heribert and Maloiiiie on 
the 2l8t, Dave, Maizeret and Andoy 
on the 23rd. 

At Liege the resistance was even longer 
continued. On May 16 King Leopold 
sent a mes.sage to Modart, ordering him 
and his men to “ resist 
to the last for your „ 

country”; and resist, Resistance 

indeed, they did. Ll^ge 

Cbaudfontaine did not fall until 
May 17, Pontisse and Barchon until 
the 18th, Evegn^e until the 19th, 
Neufehateau until the 2l8t, and 
Pepinster (Commandant A. Devos) was 
still ^ holding out on May 28, when the 
armistice put an end to the fighting. 
As at Namur, the forts had acted as 
strong-points and bad held up the 
German advance for a period. 


lp> 
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Cbaptei* 146 

* 

THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM: (2) AFTER THE 

NAZI BREAK-THROUGH AT SEDAN 


Continuing the account of the campaign begun in Chapter 145^ this Chapter 
deals, with the Allied retreat and the perilous situation that led, on May 27, 
1940, to King Leopold, as supreme Commander of his country's forces] 
opening negotiations with the enemy and signing a protocol of capitulation. 


B y May 16 the Allies were in full 
retreat. The 7th French Army, 
after some confused and in- 
effective fighting in Zeeland, fell back 
in disorder on Amtwerp. The Belgians 
withdrew in three stages : behind the 
Willebroeck Canal, behind the Dendre, 
and behind the Scheldt, and as they 
went back they were hotly engaged on 
the Nethe, the Rupel, the Willebroeck 
Canal, the Scheldt, Flanders Head, and 
on the Dendre. 

While these desperate rearguard 
actions were being fought, across the 
frontier to the south the Germans were 
making great progress. By the evening 
of May 18 the Panzers were nearing 
P^ronne, and when on May 20 King 
Leopold heard that Cambrai had fallen 
and that Abbeville was threatened, he 
informed the British Government of his 
anxiefy^ concerning the possibility that 
the Allied front would be broken, with 
the result that the Belgian Army, with 
the B.E.F. and part of the French 
force, would be cut off from Weygand’s 
armies to the south. 

On May 21 the situation became even 
more menacing. The Germans entered 
Amiens, and the B.E.F. began to fall 
back from the line of the Scheldt to 

the Lys. By now, too, 
Menacing the Allied troops on 
Situation Walcheren Island, on 
the other side of the 
Sch^dt beyond Antwerp, had been 
compelled to capitulate, thus leaving 
the Belgian left flank exposed. That 
day there was an Allied conference 
at Ypres, when General Weygand's 
plan for a double coxmter-attack to 
close the gap between the Allies in 
Belgium ' and the main French armies 
on the Somme was discussed. 

It was agreed to make the attempt, 
and l^e Belgian Army (although it 
had neither tanks nor aircraft) was 
ordered to withdraw from its compara- 
tively strong line on the Scheldt to the 
Lys, so as to permit the B.E.F. to retire 
behind the defensive line it had occupied 
throughout the winter. This movement, 
carried out on May 23, involved an 
extension of the Belgian line, and King 
Leopold*s Army held a front of nearly 
60 ^es. At this time the dispositions 
of the Belgian Army were, from north 


to south, the Cavalry Corps at Temeuzen, 
then the Fifth, Second, Si.xth, Seventh 
and Fourth Army Corps. One reserve 
division guarded the coast ; otherwise 
the First Corps in reserve consisted of * 
only two incomplete divisions which 
had been already severely handled in 
action. Then at Bruges, behind the 
Belgian Cavalry Corps, was the French 
60th Division, holding the Leopold 
Canal ; while the 16th French Corps was' 
ordered by King Leopold to hold the 
canal from Gravelines to St. Omer, 
so as to secure the Lys and ensure 
freedom of action for the Allies, who 
were now, following the failure to clo.se 
the gap, withdrawing from the south. 
To complete the picture we must 
visualize the appalling congestion on 
the roads, caused by the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees, fleeing in panic 
before the enemy advance. 

Increased enemy pressure compelled 
the Belgians to abandon Terneuzen and 
Ghent ; the only ports available were 
Ostend and Nieuport, and the few 
railway lines still usable were taxed 
beyond capacity in the effort to move 


food, ammunition, oil and hospital 
trains. On May 24 the Germans forced 
a crossing over the Lys on both side.s of 
Courtrai, on the front held by the 
Belgian 1st and 3rd Divisions. The lOtli 
and 9th Divisions were flung into the 
battle to fill the gap, and a number of 
prisoners were taken in a vigorous 
counter-attack on the front of the 2nd 
Army Corps. Then, since Belgian 
resistance was still stubborn, the German 
Command ordered a mass air attack. 
Formations of over 50 bombers, accom- 
panied by screens of fighters, bombed 
and machine-gunned the Belgian lines, 
batteries, transport columns and head- 
quarters, blasting the way for the 
German infantry. 

Already the Germans had four regular 
divisions engaged in the attack, and now 
a fresh division came into action from 
Menin to Ypres, so threatening to sever 
the Belgian communications with the 
British. The Belgian 2nd Cavalry 
Division and 6th Infantry Division were 
transferred from the left to the right 
flank and frustrated this attempt ; in 
conjunction witli the lOth lufantrv 



COMMANDER OF THE INVADING ARMY 

In the s«n in ^conversation with a captured Belgian officer, 

amiy which made a rapid advance to Warsaw, 
^ to tte firrt to «oss the VistuU, at it. head. In the Belgian attack he 

the German 6th Army. Later Reichenau was made Field-marshal, 
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l)ivisi(jn tht^y t]it* niPniv at l>av on 

xht* \ |}ros-]{(niIf^rs linr. 

The next day (May 20) t lie 
fM'jLNUi tu withdraw to Dunlcirk. F"or tin* 
Army tlnne ua>; no wav of 
retreat* l2arn]dilet*<, invitiinj; the soMieis 
to lay down t heir arni'^, broadcast 

by t Jerrnan airmen (^cr in pa;^e 

lodtl). At dawn on Mrn 20 l.enjjnld 

( old his niMiist er^ t lia t lir wa> nii'^lialca hlv 
Ifterminod tf> to t}n^ limit of his 

fmt'es, and to shair in the fate of his 
uiiiy, aiifl this resolvi^ was re[)eatr‘d in 
an ( h’der of the I hi \\ 

Ir 

So/i/ief 

I hc great battle uhich we ha%e been 
expeenng lias begum It wjfl be fieree. 
\Vc vmH fight on \silli all our strenglli 
arui with supreme energy. 

it is t>C!ng (ought on the grouiui where 
m 1914 ue \icloriousl\ hehi tlic in\adei\ 

Soldfcrs^ 

Bcfguim expects \ou to Jo honour to 
her I lag* 


t ) ^ * S ( f/iJicf V , 

W h aie^er ma> hapi^ern I shall sfiare 
your fate* 1 lmII (ui \ou all for limpness, 
discipline, .tnd contulencc* Our cause 
is just arul pure. 

IYo\rticnce will help ns* 

Li\c Be in nr ^ 

iJiOBOL D. 

tn the hi eld. May 25, 1940. 

A mr--ai:e in sirrnlar terms was s(mt 
bv the Kiiig to T.omUui* but the ileath 
Ml a motor arridfmt of (Inneral Billotte 
f repr 1 i\'o of the (’.-inAh in the 
north), a lid tlie break-down of communis 
(Sit ions wuh hAaner prevented liim from 
notifviim raris. That same dav (Jemnal 
Dili, wlio was on a visit to the front, 
was infonncil of tlio itnrninont possilniity 
of a bi(’ak-lliroti;'!i we.st of Mviiiii ; at 
about six tbo sa!no evening Colonel 
Daw, head of the JJritish Military 

ip* V 

Mission, was infornuMl that the IJelgian 
Army was ([iii((‘ unable to extend its 
front anv further. 


l.turing the night of May 25, and ir, 
t he course of the next day, 2,000 railway 
wagons were brought up and placed end 
to <'11(1 on the railway line from Roulers 
to Ypres, thus forming an anti-tank 
line in front of Passcliendaele of evil 
memory. 

On May 20 the Gerrnan.s thrust 
fiercely at the Belgian front at Iseghem, 
Nevele and Konselc. At Nevelc and 
Vynckt the 1st Division of Chasseurs 
Ardonnais restored the position, but 
then the Germans forced a crossing 
over the canal at Balgerhoeck. So many 
were the thrusts, and with such a pre- 
ponderance of force were they delivered, 
that they were more than the Belgians 
could withstand- All their reserves had 
been assembled, the Coast was being 
held by lines of communication troops ; 
the units holding the Yser, in particular, 
were exhausted. At midday on May 26 
the Belgian Command handed the head 
of the French iMis.sion a note which 
read : 

The Belgian Comn^and you to 

inforiu tlie Conmiander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Ajmios that the Belgifin Army 
is in a seiious situation, and that the 


TANK TRAPS AND BARRIERS WERE INEFFECTIVE 

A German armoured column windinsj through a tank barrier in Belgium. Much reliance 
(jad been placed on such obstacles, but the Nazi Stukas went on ahead and paralysed all resistance 
by accurate dive-bonibtng, after whicli the Panzer columns pushed through. 

B.S.A. 
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WHEN THE ANTWERP^NAMUR LINE WAS TURNED 

The collapse of the French Ninth Army on May 14, 1940, and the German break-through at Sedan 
led to the abandonment by Belgian troops of tlie strong Antwerp-Namur line. Top, German 
tanks marshalled for the attack on Dinant ; below, the effect of incendiary bombs dropped 
darintr a raid on Namur. LW.A. : A,-^.,or>,.i.-/ r„... 


Chminaiidcr-in'Cliicr Intend'! to carry on 
the fight aa long on hla resources permit. 
Tlio enemy is at present attacking from 
Socloo to.Monln; the Army has nearly 
roochccl the limits of its endurance. 

No reply to this message was received 
from the C.-in-C., but at 6 p.m. General 
Blanchard, General Billotte's successor, 
arrived at King Leopold’s headquarters. 
He brought with him the news that 
the British were evacuating the frontier 

E osition on the right of the Belgian 
ne and were withdrawing beUnd 


Ypres and Lille, On the same day the 
Belgian Command handed to the head 
of the Belgian Mission with British 
O.TI.Q, the following note ; 

loJay, May a very violent attack 
\va.H launched Jlf^ai^lst tlic Jhdf^ian Army on 
the Men* n-Nd- Vide front, and at the prest^nt 
morncTjt continuing thioughout 

the whole of the Eccloo ie^ion. In the 
absence of Bclj^ian nkse^rv'c-a we cannot 
(jxtenfl the boundary notilierj yesterday 
any Lift her to the rif?ht* We are compelled 
regret fully to #?ay that we have no hmger 
any forces available to bar the way frurn 
Yprea, Fui't hermorc, to retreat to the 
Yser is impossible, since It %vou!d, without 
loss to the enemy, destroy our tight ing 
unit» even more rapidly than if we stand 
and fight. Flocjding of the Yser- Ypeiife 
region lias not yet Ijcen begun. The 
ditches of the dratnage-wf>rks on 1 ho 
eastern bank tiave lieen filled. All llio 
preparatory work for flooding has bi'en 
completed. 1'he order to Ihmd the eastern 
hank of the Yser, and tlie Yperlce* wa^ 
given at nine o’clock on May 20 , It should 
bo noted that flooding will be fairly hIow, 
as this U the season of low lides. Until 
further instructions there will be no 
flooiling to the north of tho Passchemlacle 
Canal, 

The Hituation was now desperate. 
The Belgian Command, now established 
at Middelkerke, suggested that the 
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British .should couiitcr-attufk ketwcou 
the Lys and the Scheldt on the tlatik 
and rear of the enemy, but the reply 
wa.s made that the B.E.F. was in no fit 
.state to undertake tlii.s operation. Xo 
assistance was fortlicoming from the 
French. This was the situation when 
May 27 dawned. 

The last Belgian reserves, three wc*itk 
regiments, were flung in. Someliow or 
other contact was n)aintainc<l willi llic 
Briti.sh.' Generally 
.speaking, the Belgian „ 

line continued to hold, „ 

I , , Flung In 

but III the face of le- 

peated enemy a.s.sault.s, supported by 

ail overwhelmingly large air force, it 

was forceil back. The gunners fired 

fjoint-blank, and when tlieir ummii- 

iiition limliers were empty blew up 

their guns so that they should not fall 

into the Iiands of tlie enemy. But 

heroism was not enough. Then at about 

II a.rn. large gaps began to show in 
the front north of Maldcgern, in the 
centre near Ursel, and on the right near 
Roulers and Thielt. Through lhc.se gaps 
the enemy filtered' steadily. Near 
Thielt four or five miles of the front 
were left undefended, and the way was 
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BRUSSELS WAS SPARED THE HORRORS OF BOMBARDMENT 

The rapid advance of the German forces and the piercing of. the main Belgian lines of defence 
soon made Brussels untenable : on May 17, after only eight days, the Nazis were able to enter 
the capital, and here a German cyclist corps is seen passing through the city. 


open to Bruges. At about 12.30 King 
Leopold telegraphed to General Gort : 

" The Belgian Army is losing heart. It 
has been fighting without a break for the 
past four days under a heavy bombardment, 
which the R.A.F. >has been unable to 
prevent. Having lieard that the Allied 
group Ls surrounded and aware of the great 
superiority of the enemy, the troops have 
concluded that the situation is desperate. 
The time is rapidly approaching when they 
will be unable to continue the fight. 7’lic 
Sing will be forced to capitulate to avoi<i a 
collapse." Two hours later the French 
liaison authorities were told that “ Belgian 
resistance is at its last extremity ; our front 
is about to break like a worn bowstring.” 


moreover, increase the congestion in the 
Allied 7.one. Then it tvas tliouglit that 
the dispatch of an envoy to a.sk the 
Germans for a cc.s.sation of hostilities 
would give the Allies the night of 
Jlay 27 and part of the morning of 
May 28, thus providing an interval 
whicli, if fighting were continued, could 
be given only at the co.st of the com- 
plete destruction of the Belgian Army, 


I’here was, it shouhl he iKtted, no 
question of eiiil>ai'kiLtiun ; ev'^iui if thi.s 
had been po.ssiblc, it would have left 
unrovered the retn‘at of the Hi iti.sh and 
Frencli forces at Dunkirk. 

80 at .') p.nv. King Let* [fold .sent. .M.aj.- 
Gcn. Dcrous.seaux, Deputy Chi<*f of the 
General Staff, as his etivoy to the 
German Command to a.sk for an 
armistice, to come into force at mid- 
night ; at the same monient the King 
informed the Bi’iti.sh and French 
authorities of this step. The rtie.s'jage 
was promptly received in London and 
Paris, but all communieation.s with 
Lord Gort’s Army hud been cut. 

At 10 p.m. Deroiisseaiix returned 
from the H.Q. of tlie German LStli 
Arm}% bearing the reply that : “ The 
Fuehrer demands tliat arms he laid down 
unconditionally.” At 1 1 p.m. King 
Leopold, in full agreement with his 
Chief of Staff, bowed to the inevitaljle ; 
he decided to accept the terms and 
proposed that the “ Cease Fire ” .should 
be sounded at 4 a.rn. At that liour 
on May 28 firing ceased along the whole 
of the Belgian front, except for the 
Koulcrs-Ypres sector, wdiere the Belgian 
units had not been informed of the 
capitulation and so continued their 
resistance for some twm hours more. 

At about 9 a.m, a me.s.sage was re- 
ceived from the German Command 
demanding free passage for its columns 
towaid.s the sea. At once the message 
was telephoned to the head of tlie French 


BELGIAN ROADS WERE BLOCKED BY COUNTLESS REFUGEES 

With doleful memories of a former invasion, Belgian civilians poured in thousands on to the roads 
leading: to France. Later, as the defending army retreated, this movement became a frenzied 
flight and the highways for miles were made virtually impassable to military traffic. 


The end was indeed at band. Belgian 
losses had been shockingly heavy. Tlie 
field hospitals were crammed to over- 

flowing. Many of the 
»*!•«** guns were without 

_,***' ammunition. No longer 

Refugees could the Army offer 

organized resistance. In front pressed 
on the vast hosts of the enemy; be- 
hind, the fields and towns that separated 
the fighting zone from the sea were 
packed with a mob of terrified refugees. 
More than three million people, it is 
estimated, were crowded into an area 
of less than 650 square miles. Food 
was beginning to run short. 

Shortly before 4 p.m. the Belgian 
Command had come to certain definite 
conclusions. The first was that the 
Belgian Army had earned out its task, 
since it had resisted to the very limit 
of its capacity — ^until, indeed, it could 
fight no longer. There could be no 
retreat to the Yser, since that would 
be more destructive than the actual 
fighting now in progress, and would, 
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POIGNANT EPISODE OF THE LAST PHASE IN BELGIUM 

This vivid photograph shows Belgian infantry running for cover when heavily bombed from 
the air on May 27, 1940, the day before hostilities ceased on the signing of the capitulation protocol 
by King Leopold at Belgian Headquarters. At 4 a.m. on May 28 an armistice came into effect. 

Photo, E.N.A. 


Osteadei 


Missiou. Shortly afterwards cominum- 
cations between the representatives of 
the Allied Command and the Belgian 
were finally severed by a breakdown of 
the telephone system. The Protocol 
signed that day by General von 
Reichenan for the German Army and 
General Derousseaux for the Belgian 
contained the following provisions ; 

The Belgian Army shall uncon- 
ditionally lay down its arms at once and 
shall from that time onwards regard 
itself as prisoner. of war. An armistice 
was entered into this morning at 5 a.m. 
[German Summer time] at the request 
of the Belgian Command. The German 
operations against the British and 
French troops will not be suspended. 

Belgian territory will at once be 
occupied, including all the ports. No 
further damage shall be done to the 
locks or coastal fortifications. 

. As a mark of honourable surrender, 
the Officers of the Belgian Army shall 
retain their weapons. 

The Chdteau of Laeken shall be 
placed at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King in order that he may reside 
there with his family, his military atten- 
dants, and his servants. 

One final proclamation was made by 
King Leopold before leaving his Army, 
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G.H.Q., May 28. 1940. 

Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Men, 

Plunged unexpectedly into a war of 
unparalleled violence, you have fought 
courageously to defend your homeland 
step by step. 

Exhausted by an uninterrupted struggle 
against an enemy very much superior in 
numbers and in material, we have been 
forced to surrender. 

History will relate that the Army did 
its duty to the full. Our Honour is spe. 

This violent fighting, th^e sleepless 
nights, cannot have been in vain. I 
enjoin you not to be dishe^ened, but 
to bear yourselves with di^ty. Let 
your attitude and your discipline con- 
tinue to win you the esteem of the 
foreigner. 

. I shall not leave you in our misfortun^ 
and I shall watch over your future ana 
that of your families. . 

Tomorrow we will set to work with 
the firm intention of raising our country 

from its mins. , _ 

LEOPOLD 

Belgium's part in the campaign was 
over. Her towns were devastated, her 
economic and social life disrupted. Her 
Army was now being disarmed. Her 
King, having striven to be worthy of 


*mahds 


AbbmiUe 


CdMtaK 


Camaradesf 

Telle ^ la ntuationt 
Ea tout la guerre cat finie pour vouat 
Vos chefs vont s’eofutr par avioii: 

A baa leaamtesl 


British Soldiers! 

Look at this map; it gives your true siliiatibol 
Your troops are ealireV auirouudecl ^ 

‘ atop fightjbgf 
Put your amisl 


NAZI PROPAGANDA LEAFLET 
Dropped in the Belgian lineSj this sheet in 
French and English urges the defenders to 
cease resistance to the invaders* 

From “ Belgium : the OJficial Account of What 
Happened, 1939 - 40 /* {Published for the Belgian 
Ministrg 0/ Foreign Affaire by Bvane Bros., 
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TUF: W0MI:N\S war SIiRV ICi:S 

Typical members of some of the chief 
Services are here shown in tlieir distinctive 
dress. i, Air Transport Auxiliary Service 
ferrying light planes from factory to 
aerodrome^ ; 2^ Signaller of the Women's 
Royal Naval Service ; 3, Lance-Corporal 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service (inset, 
A.T.S. field service capf ; London 
Transport Bus Conductors ; 5, Despatch 
Riders of Mechanized Transport Corps ; 
6, Airwoman of Women's Auxiliary Air 
Service 1 hand mg weather report to Pilot) ; 
7» Girl of the Women's Land Army ; 8, 
Driver, Auxiliary Fire Service (inset, 
A,F,S. forage cap? ; g, Post woman. (See 
also coloured plate of Badges^ 1540.^ 
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ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF THE B.E.F. 

!Uust rating Chapters 147 and J 48 
'These three maps illustrate upproxiniately the advance 
* of the British Expeditionary F orce into Belgium from 
the positions it occupied on May iO, and the main stages 
of its retreat leading up to tlie Ev'acuation at l^unkirk. 

Map 1 (above) shows the advance and the position 
taken up by the Allies on the Dyle line. 

Map 2 (opposite page) shows successive stages of the 
retreat and the dispo.sition.s made to meet the enemy’s 
enveloping attack prior to the decision to retire to 
Dunkirk. It illustrate.s tlie trap in which the Northern 
Armies were caught and tlie “ corridor ” winch the 
tierman “ break-through ” over the Meuse had estab- 
lished across France. It makes it clear why, unless the 
corridor were bridged by counter-attacks delivered from 
north and south, escape from the trap was impracticable. 
It also show.s how the Northern Armies, attacked from 
th ree sides, found it impossible to concentrate sufficient 
force to carry out an effective attack southwards. 

Map 3 (riglit) gives the final positions from which the 
withdrawal into the Dunkirk bridgehead began and tlie 
di.spositioiis oil the bridgehead perimeter taken up to 
cover the Evacuation. 

It lias of course been impo.ssible to indicate the 
movements of individual units or show where the princi- 
pal collision with tlie enemy took place, but by following 
th(‘ movements of Divisions it sbouhl bo po.ssible in most 
cases to trace apfiroximately the movements of units 
whose Divisions are known to readers. In confused 
operations units and minor bodies of troojis may be 
given a special ini.ssioti which leails to their hecoiniiig 
separated from format loii.s to wliich they normally 
belong. See also maps in pages 1516, 155<J, and 1555. 

iloitril uj>on nj^iriat MVir OJftrt nutpH iMitueil Jor (hr litupatchru oj (Irn. 
Lord Oort by jiermixMion of /Ae ControlUr, H.M. Statiorttry Office 
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f entertainments 

NATIONAL SERVICE 

MECHANISED TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
TRAINING CORPS’ 


FIRST AID NURSING 
yEOMANRy 


WOMENS AUXlLIARy 
AIR FORCE 


WOMEN S AUXILIARY 
TERRITORIAL SERVICE 




WAR ORGANISATION OF 
BRITISH RED CROSS SOClETy 
ROYAL NAVAL & ORDER OF « STJOHN 
PATROL SERVICE 


NAVy, ARMY, & AIR 
FORCE INSTITUTES 


WOMEN’S LAND ARMY 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


METROPOLITAN 
SPECIAL CONSTABULARY 


AUXILIARY 
FIRE SERVICE 


VOLUNTARY WORKERS 
FOR THE FORCES 


CIVIL NURSING RESERVE 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
WAR RESERVE 


NATIONAL AIR 
RAID PRECAUTIONS 
ANIMALS COMMITTEE 


THE FRENCH 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

women’s ROYAL 
NAVAL SERVICE 


CIVIL 

DEFENCE 


MERCHANT NAVy 


WOMENS VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES 


BADGES OF AUXILIARY WAR 
SERVICES 

Most of these badges need no description* The 
Mechanized Transport Training Corps was a volun- 
tary organization of women transport driverSj etc. 
The R.N, Patrol Service had a minesweeping and an 
anti-submarine branch: the shark with its death- 
wound represents a U-boat. The A*R,P* badge gave 
place to one with the initials C.D, (Civil Defence), 
and when the Fire Service was nationalized its badge 
bore the letters N.F.S, Later, too, a slioulder flash 
superseded the Home Guard armlet 
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Gbaptci' 147 

LORD GORT’S DESPATCHES: (1) ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MARSHALLING OF THE B.E.F. 


In this, the first of two Chapters dealing with the Commander-in-Chief's 
Despatches, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn comments on the first Despatch, 
covering the transport of the B.E.F. to France and its marshalling in the sector 
of defence allotted to if by the Allied Command. He also deals with the first 
section of the second Despatch which covers the period up to the opening of 

the German offensive on May JO, 1940 


L ord Gort’s despatches were 
published on October 17, 1941, 
as a supplement to the Loudon 
Gazette of October 10. They could 
hardly have been published much 
earlier with safety because, though the 
campaign in France had long since 
closed, the despatches reveal deficiencies 
in the equipment of the Expeditionary 
Force and therefore, by implication, the 
backward condition of Britain’s war 
industries. They would have given 
information of great value to the enemy 
pending a fundamental change in our 
state of preparedness. 

There are two despatches. The first, 
dated April 25, 1940, deals with the 
movement of the Expeditionary Force 
to 'France, its deployment and develop- 
ment up to January 31, 1940. The 
second despatch, dated July 25, 1940, 
is in tw'o sections : the fixst section com- 
pletes the record of the development of 
the Expeditionary Force up to the out- 
break of active operations and discusses 
the plans made for an advance into 
Belgium ; the second describes the 
active operations up to May 31, ■when 
Lord Gort returned to England. There 
is an appendix giving the story of the 
last two days of the Dunkirk evacuation. 
As part of the G.H.Q. records were 
destroyed by enemy action, other 
records from various sources have been 
drawn on in the compilation of the 
narrative section. 

. In this Chapter comments will be 
confined to the first despatch and the 
first section of the second despatch, 
leaving the operations to be dealt with 
in a subsequent Chapter. Although it 
may not make so wide an appeal as the 
record of active operations, the history 
of the preceding phase is of special 
value, for it throws much light on 
aspects of the problem of sending an 
army overseas which are unfamiliar 
even to many interested in military 
matters. 

Possibly the synchronization of the 
release of the despatches with a 
popular demand that an Expeditionary 
Force should be sent to open a new 
front in We.stern Europe was not 
entirely fortuitous. 


It is especially interesting to study 
the moves of the first contingent of the 
B.E.F. from England to their place in 
the front line, for it may be assumed 
that the operation was carried out with 
as little delay as possible. (It could 
hardly have been anticipated that 
months of what Americans called a 
“ phoney war ” would ensue.) Yet this 
small force (consisting of only four 
infantry divisions and a proportion of 
army units), which started to move on 
September 10, was not in position till 
October 12, although conditions were 
astonishingly favourable. There was 
no interference by the enemy. Good 
and undamaged ports were available for 
embarkation and disembarkation ; rail 
service both in England and France w'as 
in full operation, and at the time 


shipping resources had not yet had 
to meet full wartime demands. Tlie 
movement in execution had therefore 
much of the character of peacetime 
manoeuvres, and the principal adverse 
circumstance was that the sea passage, 
in order to avoid the danger of air 
attack, "was longer than in 1914. 

The movement was carried through 
without casualty, thanks partly to the 
waiting policy adopted by both sides 
in air warfare, but 
more especially to the 
ward and protection 
of the Navy — for 
there were no “ phoney ” conditions at 
sea. The great distance of ports of dis- 
embarkation from the final position of 
the troops accounted for some delay, 
but it was negligible compared with 


Navy 

Guarded 

B.E.F. 



WHEN THE PREMIER VISITED GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
Taken early in November, 1939, this photograph shows Mr. Churchill in conversation with 
Lord Gort. On the right is Lieut. -General Sir H. R. Pownall, who was Chief of General 
Staff with the British Expeditionary Force. Two months later Mr. Churchill again visited 

G.H.Q. in France. 

Photo, British Official : Crown CopijritjtU 
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more rapidly than a inecbaiiized army 
can disembark. 

Until Gort’s despatclies were published 
the location of the Expeditionary Force 
and it.s composition at the time active 

A 


VITAL ARM IN WHICH THE B.E.F. WAS DEFICIENT 
An anti-tank gun mounted in a lorry for a practice shoot during the long lull before the German 
offensive. Lord Gort has stated that no guns were available for protecting Corps or rearwar 
areas against tank attack ; yet our equipment was more ample than that of the French. 

Photo, British Ogicial : Crown Copyright 


operations began liad not been dis- 
closed. It may he well therefore to 
give them here in summarized form. 
The line Lord Gort agreed to occupy, 
at tlie request of General Georges, 
Commander of the French Front of the 
North-lLast, ran along the Belgian 
frontier from jMaitldc (exclusive), where 
tlie Escaut river crosses the frontier, to 
llalluin (inclusive). This sector, facing 
north-east, was evidently selected with 
a view to a possible advance into 
Belgium. In addition, the B.E.F. was 
responsible for a defensive flank 
following the Lys from llalluin to 
Armentieres — subsequently extended to 
Bailleul. The British front, therefore, 
ran round a salient at the base of 
which was Lille, with Malinin at the 
apex. 

The stages by which the If.E.F. went 
to it.s station in France are given in 
detail in the despatches, but it will 
sufiice to note a few of the more impor- 
tant dates and the final composition of 
the Army prior to its advance into 
Belgium. Embarkation of the first four 
divi.sions commenced on September 10, 
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CORPS COMMANDERS OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

Left ; Lieut. -General M. G. H. Barker, C.B., D.S.O., who took over command of the I Corps 
from Sir Jolin Dill when the Utter became Deputy C.I.G.S. ; centre : Lieut.-General A. F. (later 
General Sir Alan Francis) Brooke, K.C.B., D.S.O. (11 Corps) ; right : Lieut.-General Sir 

Ronald Forbes Adam, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O. (Ill Corps). 

I’hotv.s, Brilisit Official : Crown Copyright ; 'I'opical Press 
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tlelav.'^ and difficulties wliich would have 
occurred if tlic movement had been 
.'<ul)j(‘cted fo air attack. ^J’he point to 
be einpliasizctl, however, i.s this — if the 
lanrling of a small force in a friendly 
cotuitrv with all resources available i.s 
slow and complicated, how infinitely 
more difficult would l>e the landing and 
deployment of a large force in face of 
strong oppo.<ition by land and air. 

Disembarking in a friendly country, 
it is pos.sible to load ships in the most 
conv'etiient way, to use selected ports for 
the discharge of cargoes for whicfi tliey 

are best equipped, and 
to avoid congestion by 
the use of a number of 
sucli ports. In the case 
of tlie ICxpeditionary Force, troops were 
landed at Cherbourg, while stores an<l 
veliicles went to Nantes, St. Nazaire and 
Brest in the first instance. Later the 
number of ports in use rose to seventeen. 
Onlv in the assemblv areas at I^e JIans 
and liaval did the troops, their heavier 
weapons and tlicir transport reunite. 
That eonvenient aiTangemcnt could not 
have been adopte<l if enemy opposition 
had been likely, for in that ca.se every 
ship would have had to lie stowed so 
that troops on landing wouhl have their 
full equipment witli them, and so tliat 
everything should come oti the ships in 
tlie order in which it would be needed. 
The difficulty of ensuring that in such 
circumstances petrol and ammunition 
supplies should be at once available 
in sufficient quantities liardly needs 
emphasizing. Conditions have indeed 
changed since the days wlicn troop.s 
could land from boats and fight it out 
on the lieach with mu.skct and ba}’’onct. 
Even if surprise is still possible, tlic 
enemy wilh motor vehicles and aircraft 
can now bring up reinforcements much 
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Maj.-Gen. {later Lt.-GenJ D* G* Johnson, 
VX.. C.B., D,S, 0 ,, Commander, 4th 

Division, 193S— 1940. 


Maj,-Gen, (later Lt,-Gen,) E* A, Osborne, C,8., D*S.O., 
Commanded 44th Division, 1938—1940. 


Lieut. -Gen. Hon. H. R. L. C. Alexander, 
C,B,t C.S.L, D,S, 0 ., Commander, ist 
Division, and, later, I Corps. 






Maj.-Gen. plater Lt.-Gen.i H. C. 
Lloyd, C.B., D.S.O., Commander, 
2nd Division, 1939-1940. 


Maj.-Gen, (later Lt.-Gen.) B. L. 
Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O., Com- 
mander, 3rd Division, 1939-1940, 


Maj.-Gen. (later Lt.-Gen,) W. G, Holmes, 
C,B., D.SX*, Commanded 42nd Division. 




B.E.F. DIVISIONAL 
COMMANDERS 

Here are portraits of leaders of the British 
Expeditionar? Force. To General Alex- 
ander Lord Gort handed over command 
when he sailed for England on June i, 
1940. General Franklyn had com- 
manded all British troops in and around 
Arras (‘ Frankforce ’). General Martel 
later commanded the Royal Armoured 
Corps in Britain. General Fortune was 
captured, along with many of his High- 
landers, on June IZ at St. Valery-en-Caux. 

Photos, lirilish Ojpcial : Crown Cop}fri*jht ; 
JtufiJiell <t tions ; Topirdl Press 


Majt-Geiit (l^tcr Lt*-Gon*) H* E* Franhlyn, C*B., D,S, 0 ,, 
Commanded 5th Division, and, later, 'Frankforce.* 


MaL’Gen, (later Lt.-Gen,) A* F, A. M. Thorne, C.B,, 
C.M.G,, D.S.O,» Commanded 48tb Division. 


Maj.-Gcn* G. LeQuesne Martel, C.B,, D.S.O., 
Commander, 50th (Motorized) Division. 


Maj.-Gen. V. M. Fortune, C.B., D.S.O., Commanded 
51 St (Highland) Division. 


ir> 4 :i 



BEFORE THE STORM BROKE IN FRANCE 
Top on the outskirts of a French town men of the B.E.F. are seen with two anti-aircraft guns ; 
some of the crew, off duty for the moment, lend a hand to toad a farm wagon. Below, a party 
digging trenchworks : water is being removed with a petrol-driven pump. 

Officint Croivn Cop^triqhf 
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find they were iti position by October 12 
with their line of communications estab- 
lishcd. By the end of the year the fifth 
Regular Division had also assembled, 
and the five divi.sions were in line. 
Territorial Divisions began to arrive in 
January, 1940, the 48th being the first. 
It was followed in February by the 51st 
(Highland) and 50th (Motorized) Divi- 
sions. The 42nd and 44th had been, 
due to arrive about the same time, 
but owing to possible developments in 
connexion with the Finnish War 
their embarkation was postponed, and 
not till tlie end of March was their 
movement to France completed. The 
Armoured Division was due to arrive in 
May, but for reasons which appear in 
Chapter 148 it never came under 
Lord Gort’s orders. 


When operations commenced the 

B. E.F. therefore consisted of the follow- 
ing ten divisions : 1st (Alexander) ; 
2nd tLloyd) ; 3rd (Montgomery) ; 4th 
(Johnson) : 6th (Frank- com 

lyn) ; 42nd (Holmes) ; J 
44th (Osborne) ; 48th n E F 
(Thorne) ; 50th (Mar- 
tel) ; 51st (Fortune). It was organized 
as three Army Corps and one motorized 
division : 1st Corps (Barker, in succes- 
sion to Dill, appointed Deputy 

C. I.G.S.) ; 2nd Corps (Brooke) ; 3rd 
Corps (Adam). Army troops in addition 
to the motorized division included a 
tank brigade of two battalions, while 
each division included a mechanized 


cavalry regiment (light tanks). It 


the advance into Belgium the Slat 
(Highland) Division was detached from 
Lord Gort's command. 


In November. 1939, in order to give 
troops training in routine and tactics 
when in actual contact with the enemy, 
it had been arranged that infantry 
brigades should be sent in turn for a 
short period to the Saar front, where 
they took their place, under the orders 
of a French divisional commander, in 
the outpost position in front of the 
Maginot Line, In March, 1940, it was 
decided to extend the system and to 
send a whole division, including its 
cavalry regiment and other divisional 
troops, to take over a sector of the 
front in line. The 51st Division was 
thus sent, and owing to the subsequent 
developments remained under French 
command. Its experiences are not 
described in the despatches. [They are 
dealt with in Chapter 149.] The . Saar 
arrangement was undoubtedly a goo 
one, especially as it brought our troops 
in contact with the French and familiar- 
ized them with French methods. But 
the training lost some of its value owing 
to the prevailing quiescent conditions. 
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though the width of No-man’s-land 
(some 1»500 yards) at this sector gave 
scope for patrolling activities. C 
On the British front troops were 
mainly engaged during the winter in 
improving the very sketchy defences 
they had taken over. An immeni^e 
amount of digging and concrete Avork 
had to be done to provide a defensive 
system properly organized in depth. 

As much training as possible was carried 
out, particularly in anti-aircraft and 
anti-tank weapons, but proljably not as 
much as was desirable. In ad<lition, there 
was much to be done on the line of 
communications, in improving and con- 
structing aerodromes. Concrete runways 
were essential and some 50,000 tons of 
concrete were used, 10,000 men being 
employed in laying it, in levelling the 
airfields and preparing the surface. It 
is impossible to give any adequate idea 
of the variety and amount of work 
required on the line of communica- 
tions in a foreign country. Base and 
intermediate depots have to be con- 
structed and connected with the railway 
system. Hospitals, hutments and store - 
sheds are only a few of the items that 
must be provided. Shortage of labour 
became acute, and to meet this difficulty 
three partly trained divisions were sent 
from England to undertake labour duties 
while completing their trajuing. This, 
however, meant training at a mucli 
slower pace : the divisions sent were 
the 12th, 23rd and 46th, and as they 
were not intended to take part in 
operations their equipment was on a 
minimum scale. The history of these 
divisions is told in a later Chapter. 

Such, then, in its main component.s 
was the force Lord Gort commanded, 
and such, broadly speaking, were the 
tasks given it during the months before 

the German offensive 
er OU8 began. AVas the Com- 
Shortage, of 

* • * * a force properly 

constituted and equipped to meet in 
active operations the German Army, 
manned, armed and equipjjed as it 
was known to be, and manoeuvred as it 
had been during the Polish campaign ? 
Although Gort make.s few complaints, 
one can hardly think that he was 
satisfied. He mentions a shortage of 
ammunition reserves, lack of armour- 
piercing shells, shortage of anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft weapons, and dis- 
closes that the Signal Service was in- 
adequate to cope with the dispersion of 
Headquarters and units necessitated by 
precautions against air attack. Most 
important of all was the lack of a ' 
powerful armoured component. The 
light tanks of the cavalry regiments and 
the infantry tanks of the Tank Corps, 


TRENCH WARFARE HAD LITTLE PLACE IN FRANCE 

Despite the lesson ol the Polish campaign of 1939 many soldiers expected that the impending 
war in the West would be one in which the trench warfare of 1914-18 would be repeated. Below, 
some of the B.E.F. training for the front line in France. At the top, A.A. gunners in a battery 
mess early in April, 1940. Photos, British Official 7 Crown Copt/rttjiu 
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WHERE THE B.E.F. WENT INTO LINE ON THE FRONTIER 
British troops landed at Cherbourg, while their stores and vehicles went to Nantes, St- Nazaire 
and Brest. At the assembly areas near Le Mans and Laval personnel and material were brought 
together. Between September 26 and October 12, 1939, the B.E.F. took over its allotted sector, 

from Maulde to Halluin. 


useful as tLey were for their specifie 
purpose.?, were not designed to carry 
out the role of the heavily protected and 
fast “ Panzer ” (armoured) divisions, or 
to meet these forces in battle. The 
Armoured Division had not yet arrived 
in France, and, as stated above, it never 
came under Lord Gort’s command. 

Nor was Lord Gort satisfied that the 
air component of the B.E.F. , under his 
operational command, w'as of adequate 
strength in fighters and bombers for 
close cooperation with the Army. The 
deficiencies may be noted as handicaps 
in subsequent operations, but dis- 
cussion of the reasons for them would 
be out of place until the lessons of the 
war are studied with a view to forming a 
post-war military policy. 

Another question that may be ashed 
is whether the arrangement was satis- 
factory by which Lord Gort was placed 
under General Gamelin’s command, and 
in practice received orders from General 
Georges, commanding the French Force 
of the North-East. Although the text 
is not given, the instructions Lord Gort 
received evidently difiered widely from 
those given to French in 1914, and 
differed also from the agreement by 


which llaig cooperated with Petaiii 
under Foch’s supreme strategical direc- 
tion. Haig never received orders from 
Petain, commanding the French Army, 
although parts of his force might be 
lent to Petain for specific operations. 
The agreement made to secure unity of 
command under Gamclin may or may 
not have been wise, but it certainly 
subordinated the action of the B.E.F. 
to French strategical plans and left Gort 
responsible only for carrying out orders 
he received, with as much liberty of 
action as commanders of French armies, 
but no more— except so far as Gort 
presumably retained the right to refer 
to his own Government should he 
consider his force to be unduly en- 
dangered by orders received. 

Plans for rendering support to 
Belgium and Holland, should one or 
both be invaded, were discussed with 
General Georges shortly after the 
B.E.F. arrived in France, in order that 
the part to be played by the B.E.F. 
could be studied. But Lord Gort’s 
conception of his responsibilities is 
worth quoting. He writes : 

The question of such an advance {i-e- 
into the Low Coimtrios) was one of high 


policy with a political as well as a military 
aspect j it was therefore not for me to 
comment on it. My responsibilities were 
confined to ensuring that the orders issued 
by the French for the employment of the 
BpE.F. were capable of being carried out; i 
and indeed events proved that the orders 
issued for the operation were well within the 
capacity of the Force*” 

It would thus seem that, although 
Gort might not be convinced that the 
plan adopted by the French was the 
best, he was prepared to play his part 
in it, provided that he considered it 
within his capacity — even though he 
might have been in favour of an alter- 
native plan. 

The alternative plans can be given 
in outline ; they were three in number. 
The first was to remain in the frontier 
defences which had been constructed, 
merely pushing forward mobile troops 
to the line of the Escaut river. This 
alternative was at once discarded and 
is not discussed in the despatches, pre- 
sumably becaxise the objections to it 
were obviously largely political. It 
would only have provided for tiw 
defence of France and would have left 
the armies of the Low Countries ut^ 
supported, except so far as it furnished 
a rallying line in case they were forced 
to abandon their territory to the enemy* 
The second alternative was to advance 
to and hold the line of the Escaut from 
Mauld.e (where it crossed the frontier) 
















•to Ghent, where it was intended to 
offect a junction with Belgian forces. 

The intention at first was to adopt 
this second plan, which was simple *and 
involved only a day's' march on foot. 
The Escaut, when demolition had been 
oarried ont, would have been a formid- 
able and defensible obstacle. The plan 
also envisaged pushing cavalry forward 
to the Dendre river in order to carry 
out demolition there and to fight a 
. delaying action. Later, however, to 
quote the despatches, 

when information bccamo available regard- 
ing the defences of the Belgian Aitiiv and its 
readiness for war, the French High Command 
formed the opinion that it would be safe to 
count on the Belgian defence holding out for 
€ome days on the eastern frontier and the 
Albert Canal/' 

It was also learnt, that the Belgians 
were constructing an anti-tank obstacle 
running from Wavre to Namur. 

In view of these circumstances it 
was decided that the advance should 


wa.s protected by inundations, and that 
it involved a smaller surrender of 
Belgian territory. 

On the other hand, the Dyle plan 
meant an advance of some 60 miles, 
which would have to be carried out 
partly- at least on foot, probably 
under air attack, and at a time when 
every moment was of value. Moreover, 
under the Belgian policy of absolute 
neutrality no consultation with the 
Belgian General Staff wa.s practicable ; 
nor could the roads to be used or the 
positions to be occupied be previously 
reconnoitred. 

It was learnt early in May that the 
Belgians had decided to site the tank 
obstacle farther cast than had been 
originally intended, and that this 
defence was still incomplete. Exact 
information as to its position and 
condition w^as not obtainable before 
Belgium was invaded, though it was 
learnt that it ran from Louvain instead 


effects of changes intide iie(M*ssiiry in 
French dispositions. 

After the discus.sion of the various 
alternatives, which appears to have 
terminated in the middle of Novenil>t*r, 
Commanders and Staffs coinniericed t<j 
study in detail both the Escaut ami 
Dyle plans, henceforth known as tin; 
“ E ” and “ D ” plans; in readiness to 
put either into immediate operation. 
Orders and instructions were drawn nji 
in the fullest detail and kept up to date 
as new divisions arrived or as division.s 
changed their positions. It required 
only the signalling of the letter D or E 
to bring either plan into operation. 
Since the plans for the D operation, 
drawn up in advance, were in fact 
carried out according to schedule they 
need not be given here. They are 
explained by the movements described 
in Chapter 148. The forward movement 
was planned to cover four periods, total- 
ling in all ten days. Movements in the 



be to the Dyle. The B.E.F. was to 
occupy the sector Wavre to Louvain, 
both inclusive, with the 1st French 
Army on its right covering the Gem- 
bloux gap between Wavre and Namur, 
where, since no natural obstacle 
existed, the general line of the Belgian 
anti-tank obstacle would be held. North 
of Louvain on the British left the 7th 
French Army was to support Belgian 
resistance, and possibly that of the 
Dutch. 

> The main advantages of the Dyle line 
were that it was shorter than the Escaut 
line and had greater depth ; that it 
took advantage of the anti-tank obstacle 
and other works constructed by the 
Belgians ; that its northern portion 


of from Wavre to Namur. This was one 
of the many handicaps in framing plans 
that the Belgian attitude imposed on' 
the Allied High Command. The change 
in the siting of the tank obstacle did not 
directly affect 

to a great extent, 
as he had received . ' 

General Georges' i ■ ' 

permission to - I 

Wd the line of i . I 

the Dyle, which 
formed abetter 

obstacle. In- ■ 

directly, how- ; 

ever, the B.E.F. i- ^ 

suffered from the 


first period, owing to the importance of 
the time factor, were to be continuous 
by day and night. The risk was accepted 
that air support would be insufficient 
to prevent enemy interference. 


FRONT-LINE TRAINING FOR THE B.E.F. 

To gain experience, certain British units replaced their French comrades 
in advanced sectors on the Western front. Right, afte* Cameronians 
had taken over a blockhouse : the troops present arms,. Below, some 
of the first Militiamen to go overseas return to billets after exercises 
* behind the line in France. 

Pkotojf^ British Official : Croum Copyright 
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Cbaptci* 14S 

VISCOUNT GORT’S DESPATCHES: (2) THE 
FIGHTING AND THE DUNKIRK RETREAT 


Confinuing the commentary begun in Chapter 147, Sir Charles Gwynn here 
explains the course of operations during the advance of the B.E.F. to the 
frontiers, the withdrawal made imperative by the collapse of the French armies 
and the Belgian capitulation, and the fighting retreat to Dunkirk. For an 
appreciation of the situation on the Belgian front during the period May 10-28 

the reader should refer to Chapters 145 and 146 



fighters asked for by Gort, one only 
had yet arrived, and the main bomber 
force in England was still engaged in 
attacking targets in Germany, at the 
time apparently not attempting to 
cooperate directly with the armies. 

In his “ Berlin £>iary ” Mr. W. L. 
Shirer, describing bis visit to 
— Belgium while operations there 
were in progress, notes with 

■ astonishment that the Allied 
air forces were making no 

■ attempt to attack the targets 
; presented by the long columns 

of German troops* and trans- 
1 port. This seems, in part at 
least, to have been due to 
, General Gamelin’s instructions 
' still prohibiting bombing that 
might endanger civilians. It 
must be admitted, however, 
that air action in this war has 
OH*! failed to check the movements^ 
^|B| I of armies to the extent that had 
been expected, even when air 
supremacy bad been secured. 

By May 13 the Belgian Army 
was in process of withdrawing 
to come into line on the left of 
the B.E.F. between Louvain 
and Antw’erp, and an arrange- 
ment had been reached that 
the action of the Belgian Army 
and the B.E.F. should be co- 
ordinated by General Billotte, 
under whose command were the 
1st and 7th French Armies. 
This was a very necessary step, 
since King Leopold was an 
independent commander and 
Lord Gort was responsible only 
to General Georges ; but it is 
questionable whether General 
Billotte ever exercised to the 
full the powers which had been 

conferred upon him. 

Worse news was fo come when, on 
the 15th, the Dutch Army was com- 
pelled to surrender and the Germans 
forced the passage of the Meuse at Sedan 
and to the north of this city. Reporte 
of a threatening move of armoured 
divisions through Luxemburg and the 
Ardennes had been received as early as 
Mav 12. but the French had under- 


Oii May 11 it had been learnt that 
bridges at Maastricht had been captured 
by the enemy ; and a very gallant 
atteni[*t by Britisli l)ombers to destroy 
them failed to tleny j)assage to the 
Germans. The enemy’s progress was 
checked by a counter-attack of the 


I N spite ol llie growing tension ininng 
April and tlie early days of May, it 
was not til] the night of May 9-10 
that Lord Gort had information of 
exceptional activity^ on the neutral 
frontiers. The finst definite inrlication 
came about 4.30 a.m. on the tOtli, 
when enemy aircraft flew over 
his H.Q. at Arras ami ilropped r 
homb.s on neighbouring aero- f ^ - 
dromes. At 5.30 a.m. he re- I 
ceived the signal for instant ' B 

readiness to move, followed at { ' b 

0.15 by instructions to carry \ ; ^ 

out the D plan (see Chapter i r; ^ 

117). The f atef u 1 decision to ad- j . ' ; 

vance to Dyle had been taken. i 

Zero hour for the advance f 

was fi.xed for I p.m., at which j 

time the 12th Royal Lancers 
(armoured cars) would be ready 
to cross the frontier. It was 
an army regiment scheduled to 
take up a position of observa- 
tion 8 miles beyond the Dyle till 
relieved by divisional cavalry. 

By 10.30 p.m. it had reached 
the Dyle without opposition, 
Following it in motor trans- 
port came the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Divisions, which, although 
atlow'ed 90 hours for the move, 
liad occupied the assigned 
British front by the 12th, By 
May 16 movements of the 
remainder of the B.E.F., by 


BRITISH AND FRENCH COMMANDERS 

Lord Gort, Commander-in-Chief British Expeditionary Force, tn 
earnest conversation with General Georges (lett), Commander of 
th^ French Front ol the North-East General Gort, together with 
General Ironside, had just been decorated with the Grande Croix 
of the Legion ol Honour (January, 1940). See pages 620-621. 

Photo, British O^icial ; Crown Copyrighl 
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later on to inecbanical troubles. Among 
the precaiitionary measures taken on 
the loth i?;as the order to the three 
working- party divisions — 12th, 23rd and 
46th — to take over the protection of 
the line of communication north of the 
Somme, relieving fully trained troops 
of this duty. All three divisions, 
with the exception of two brigades of 
the 12th Division at Abbeville, became 
involved in the northern battle zone. 


intormation as to the incusiiros the 
French were taking to meet tin* 
situation. Not till the night of Mav 
19-20 did General Billotte tell the 
British Commander-in-Chief of the 
action being taken in the south. 

T> main body of the 

^ continue its retreat to 
the Escaut, it is now necessary to 
follow the steps taken to protect its 
threatened communications. Measures 

^ . ^I’^eady been taken to 

provide local defence, especially 
.. i against parachute activities 

at ail centres in the rear area* 
_ ; of which Arras was the most 
’ • ; ■ important. 

ifltM As a more 


was ordered south, moving across the 
British lines of communication {see 
Map 1, page 1539) — a difficult operation 
completed by May 18 'without 
undue confusion, owing to r. 
good traffic control. The 
French 1st Army also with- 
drew its cavalry and advanced 
troops from the ill-sited tank 
obstacle to the Gembloux 
line ; but, threatened in 
front, flank and rear, the 
Gembloux position was be- 
coming imtenable. The B.E.F. 
front was still not seriousl}’ . 
attacked, though assistance * 

had to be sent to the French, ' 

whose front had been penc- ^ 

trated near its point of ; ; 

junction with the B.E.F. ; j 
Three squadrons of fighters, T - ^ 
just arrived from England, ^ 

had also to be sen^i to the t 

French front. 1 

Early, on May 16 Lord -j 

Gort, realizing that prolonged .ij 

resistance on the Dyle posi- 
tionwas no longer practicable, 
asked General Billotte to give 
him warning of his plans if 
retreat were intended ; and 
at 10 a.m. Gort received 
orders to commence retire- ^H||| 
meat to the Escaut, the move 
to begin on the night of May Ris? 
16-17 and to he complete 
on the night of May 1^19. 


serious threat 
developed every man and every 
weapon available was pressed 
into service. Many of the 
men were without training in 
combatant duties, but, never- 
theless, centres of resistance 
were formed such, as the 
Home Guard might provide in 
England, and they were to 
prove their value. The only 
troops capable of movement 
and manoeuvre were the three 
working-party divisions men- 
tioned above, and these were 
only partly trained and had 
not full equipment : artillery, 
.signals, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft units w'ere lacking, as 
well as many transport vehicles. 


or tne iztn Liivision prolonged 
its right to cover the ap- 
proaches to Peroniie. 

In order to protect the right 
flank of the Escaut position 
which rested on the Franco - 
Belgian frontier, a special 
force (to be known as Mac- 
lay 17 news force) of one brigade, 42nd Division, 
irman Panzer one field artillery regiment and 
)e of 10 divi- the 1st Army Tank Brigade, was 
ie — vindicating formed under Major-General Mason- 
of the B.E.F. MacFarlane. This reduced the gap 
especially as between the left of the 23rd Division 
ales, in which and the right of the, B.E.F. main 
no organized position on the Escaut, Major- 

General Petre, commanding the 12th 
)scure ; Gort Division, was given command ol 
iports as his the troops in Arras and those on 
il^orges' H.Q. the Canal du Nord (namely the 23rd 
received no Division and one brigade of the 12tb 


AMIENS, H.Q. OF BRITISH FIFTH DIVISION 

Though surrounding streets were severely bombed, the Cathedral 
at Amiens had not apparently been much damaged at this period 
(August, 1949)' General Headquarters reserve was at a place 
south-west of Amiens. Here also most of the 5th Division (in 
War Office reserve) was stationed. 

Photo, Wide World 




WAR ARTIST WITH THE B*E*F* 

As in the war of 1914-1918^ a group of Official War Artists was appointed in 1939 to portray 
for posterity the manifold aspects of Britain's war effort. Some of them accompanied expeditions 
overseas, and the drawing here reproduced is an impression by Edward Ardizzone of a street in 
Louvain in May, 1940, just before the bridge was blown up In front of the German advance. 
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to its commander to move his leading 
brigade on disembarkation with all speed 
to secure the crossing of the Somme 
west of Amiens, with a view to the 
advance of the division as a whole to 
join the B.E.F. Unfortunately, under 
local orders, the Armoured Division on 
disembarkation concentrated south of 
the Seine and never came under Gort's 
effective command. Why the local orders 
were given, and by whom, is not revealed; 
but Gort does not conceal his view that 
if his instructions had been carried 
out the division might have vitally 
affected subsequent developments. 

On May 19, though the main body of 
the B.E.F. and the 1st French Army 
were not under severe pressure, the 
German thrust farther 
south necessitated with- 
drawal of the weaklv 
held extension of the 
right flank. The 1st 
withdrew from Maubeuge to the Escaut, 
with their right thrown back from Arleux 
to Douai and their left in touch with 
the right of the main British position 
at Slaulde. Eight French (Bvisious 
were in consequence crowded into a 
quadrilateral 19 miles by 10. Petreforce 
also withdrew from the Canal du Nord 


French 

Withdraw to ’ 
the Escaut 

French Army 


Division), the whole to be known as 
Petreforce. (See Map 2, in page 1538.) 

A serious consequence of the German 
thrust was its effect on the R.A.F. 
organization. On May 18 the Ad- 
vanced Air Striking Force had to move 
from Rheims to central France ; and 
the “ air component ” of the B.E.F. 
moved its main operational base to 
Abbeville, only to be forced to evacuate 
it on the 19th. Subsequently the Air 
Component operated from England, 
although an advanced landing ground 
was maintained until May 22 in France. 
These moves while in progress greatly 
reduced the amount of air support which 
could be given, and after the 21st all 
arrangements for air . support were 
made by the War Office in conjunction 
with the Air Ministry. 

To return now to the main body of 
the B.E.F., it completed its withdrawal 
to the Escaut without interference by 
the night of May 18-19 as ordered, and 
was prepared to defend the line. But 
the "water of the river had become low 
(less than 3 feet in places) owing, it is 
believed, to the closing of sluices in order 
to cause inundations on the French front 
near Valenciennes. Furthermore, by 
that time the enemy had cut the main 
line of communications through Amiens, 
and though communications through 
Abbeville were still open, this town was 
in imminent danger. 

The general situation on the 18th 
was that the British and Belgian 


Armies were facing east on a front in a 
straight line of about 110 miles between 
Antwerp and the Somme at P4ronne. 
Of this front the B.E.F. held about 70 
miles, but the southern stretch of about 
45 miles, between the Belgian frontier 
and the Somme, 
was defended 
only with weak, 
incomplete form- 
ations. East of 
the southern 
section were the 
greatly depleted 
1st French Army 
and the remaims 
of the 9th, en- 
gaged with the 
enemy in the 
frontier area 
about Maubeuge 
and V a le n- 
ciennes. Both 
French and Bel- 
gians had already 
suffered heavily. 

The only re- 
inforcement in 
sight for the 
B.E.F. was the 
Armoured Divi- 
sioa,two brigades 
o f which had 
been due to dis- 
embark at Havre 
on May 16. Gort 
sent instructions 


to the Scarpe, 6 miles east of Arras, with 
its right extended to Doulens. Arra.'* 
thus became a bastion on the Hank, but 
the German thrust which had reached 
Amiens threatened to turn it. An 


extension to the west of tlie line held by 



BEFORE THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE ESCAUT 

rhis map shows the position of the B.E.F. on May 1 6, 1940. 
light began the withdrawal to the Senne canals and the rivers Dendre 
ind Escauti the latter line being reached on the night of May 18-19* 
(See also coloured maps in pp. 15 S^'^S 9 ') 
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On May lo, 1940^ Kin^ Leopold 
told his people that advance 
troops of France and Britain were 
pushing forward to join up with 
Belgian forces in repelling the 
German invasion that had begun 
that morning. Here are photo- 
graphs of British units in Belgium. 
Top, supply lorries halted in a city 
square ; left, Bren gun carriers 
being directed by a British traffic 
control ; below^ more carriers 
parked on the green verge of a 
road not far from the front line ; 
refugees with laden cycles push on 
in search of safety, 

I^hofos, iJrl filth Ojfficiftl ,* Ot’otttt 
Copijn'(/Iit 
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Miiclorce was tlierefore necessary, and far as its inoutli ; but this would entail left of the main French Army. Oort 

the 50th Motorized Division from G.H.Q, leaving the Belgians unsupported if they was also to inform General Billotte and 

reserve was sent to a position north- were unwilling to abandon Belgian the Belgian Command of these orders, 

west of Arras, to secure crossings of the territory. This course had not, to Donl and to make it clear to the latter that 

canal to La Bassee. The 12th Lancers Gort's knowledge, been suggested at any their be.st chance was to move back 

were also moved to Arras to reconnoitre time up to date, and he considers that. between the B.E.F. and the coast, 

south of the town and gain touch with even if it had been adopted as soon as the Notification of this instruction was to 

outlying (Ictachments of Petrcforce. By ^ Htli Army front was broken, it is doubt- lie conveyed by the War Office to 

the evening of tlie 19th the position of ful whether there would have been time General Weygand, who, though he had 

the armies in the north had in fact for troops in the north to carry it out. not yet officially replaced General 

become one of an armv sliut up in a Thirdhj, there was the possibility Gamclin, was already directing opera- 

liesieged fortress. (Nee Map 2 in p.‘ 1538.) ol withdrawal north-westward to the tions from General Georges’ H.Q. 

On tlie night of May 18-19 General Clianriel ports, holding successive rear- At a discussion that followed Lord 

Billotte had met Lord Gort to discuss guard positions to cover evacuation. Gort was compelled to explain to the 

the situation and inform him of French Thi.s course, however, obviously en- C.I.G.S. that in his own view '^e 

plans. Billotte was apparently not tailed the withdrawal of the B.E.F. proposed manoeuvre was not practicable 

hopeful that attempts to restore the from France at a time when the French if carried out by the m-fated 

Frencli 9th Army’s position would would stand in greatest need of British B.E.F. alone, and that .weygand 

.'succeed, and Gort was unable to verify help; and it also implied, even under his impression was that Plan* 

that reserves were available south of the favourable embarkation conditions, the neither the 1st French 

gap (caused by the disaster to the 9th abandonment of heavy gums, many of Army nor the Belgians were in a posUion 

Army) to warrant a belief that it could the vehicles and much of the oquipmefit to conform with it. For the B.E.F. it 

be closed. of the B.E.F. It was a last alternative, would entail disengaging the seven 

There w'ere, therefore, in Gort’s but might prove the only oue possible. divisions on the Escaut in close contact 

opinion, three alternatives which the On the 19th, therefore, Lord Gort with the enemy, who would certainly 

armies north of the gap might adopt. discus.sed the situation with the War follow up the withdrawal vigorously. In 

First, if the gap could be closed by Office by telephone. In consequence, pro- addition to the consequent rearguard 

simultiineous counter-attacks from north sumably, early on the 20th the C.I.G.S., actions the B.E.F. would simultaneously 

and soutli, the line of the Escaut, or the Generai Ironside, arrived at B.E.F. H.Q. have to attack into an area strongly 

frontier defences, might perhaps be held, with instructions from the Cabinet for occupied by the enemy’ s armoured and 

Secondly, there was a possibility of the B.E.F. to attempt to break south mobile formations, and finally to break 

withdrawing to the line of the Somme as to Amiens and to take station on the through his forces established on the 

Somme. During all these engagements 

INCIDENT IN THE FIGHTING RETREAT TO THE COAST the B.E.F. would have its flanks exposed 

This vivid photograph, taken at close range, shows British troops holding a railway embankment WOUld have no assurance O 

to the north-west of Brussels. Soon after, following the collapse of the French 9th Army, the ishment Of ammunition and. SUppUw 

Allied line was withdrawn behind the Escaut, and the Belgian capital was left defenceless. _ expended, except by what was earned 

Photo, Associated 






not mnke contact with the detachment 
at Doiillens. 

For tlie counter-attack from Arras 
I.ord Gort decided to use all his available 
reserves, which consisted of t.lie TiOth 
and 5th Divisions and t]ic Tank Brigade 
previously with Macforcc. Tliese, 
together with I’ctrcforce (now very 
tired and dispersed), wore placed under 
the orders Of General Frankly ii, com- 
niandin" the 5th Division — the whole 
bei n g n a tn ed F r a n K* f o rce . Th e op eration 
was planned to take two days, starting 
at 2 p.ni. on the 21st, but it was learnt 
til at the promised Frencli cooperation 
could not be given till the 22nd or 
following night. Time was important, 
so Franklyn adhered to his plans, 


LEADERS OF MACFORCE, PETREFORCE, FRANK FORCE 8C POLFORCE 

Top, leit, Lt,-Gen. F* N, Mason Macfarlane, C.B,, D^S*0,, commanded Macforce, whose task 
was to cover crossings *of the Scarpe between Rachies and St* Amand (May 17). Top, right, 
Maj,*Gen, H. L, Petre, C.B., D.S.O,, after commanding i2th Division took over on May 18 
Petreforce, comprising 23rd Division, 36th Infantry Brigade, and garrison of Arras* Lower 
, left, Lt*-Geri* H* E* Franklyn, C*B*, D*S* 0 ^, first commanded 5tb Division and on May 21 took 
over command of all British troops in and around Arras (Frankforce), Lower right, Maj*- 
Gen* H. O* Curtis, C*B*^ D.S* 0 ., commander of 46th Division, on May 20 took command in 
the sector of canals between Aire and Carvin ; originally his force (Polforcej was intended 

to hold St. Pol, Frivent and Divion. 
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in the mobile trans- 
port echelons of the 
force. 

Nevertheless, 

Lord Gort was pre- 
pared, and already 
had drawn up 
plans, to counter- 
attack south of 
Arras with the 
reserve formations 
he had available — 
presumably with 
the object of check- 
ing the enemy’s 
westward penetra- 
tion and narrowing 
the gap he had 
made. TheC.I.G.S. 
agreed with this 
course and later in 
the day secured 
General Billotte's 
concurrence and a 
promise that two 
French divisions 
would cooperate in 
the coimtcr-attack to be delivered on 
the 2l8t. 

Meanwhile, the enemy's armoured 
thrust was widening and deepening 
south of Arras, directed along the 
valley of the Somme towards Abbeville, 
and from Cambrai towards the Channel 
porta. It was followed by infantry 
rushed forward in lorries to secure 
bridgeheads on the Somme and to 
hold the sides of the “ corridor." The 
northern column skirted Arras, but was 
compelled to by-pass it when it encoun- 
tered thaTesistance of a defence battalion 
of the Welsh Guards ; later in the day 
the column was reported 10 miles west 
of Arras, and the 12th Lancers could 


having secured the cooperation of 
General Prioux, commanding the French 
Cavalry Corps, who provided flank 
protection with a greatly reduced 
mechanized division. The obiectives 

^ y* 1 il 

on the first day were to relieve the 
remains of the 23rd Division and to 
secure a good jumping-off line for the 
second day's advance toward.s Bapaume 
and Cambrai. 

The attack was delivered successfully 
according to plan on May 21 and gained 
its objectives, though opposition was 
stronger than expected. The Tank 
Brigade, which had achieved consider- 
able success, was now suffering greatly 
from mechanical troubles as a result 


of constant move- 
ment. It was clear 
that without the 
support of French 
troops on the left 
no progress could 
be made on the 
following day, and 
Franklyn decided 
on the 22nrl to 
remain' in the 
position won. On 
. the 23rd, as the 
enemy progress 
threatened to en- 
circle the town, 
withdrawal from 
Arras was ordered, 
the 5th and 50th 
Divisions being 
drawn back to a 
reserve position in 
readiness to take 
part in any further 
counter-attacks. 

The remainder of 
Frankforce wa.s 
used in tlie protection of the right 
flank of the Army on what was culled 
the Canal Line. . The defence of this 
line, extending over 80 miles from the 
Escaut to the sea at Gravel inc.s, provided 
for the holding of the crossings of the 
canals and their demolition. The troops 
employed were chiefly those of the 
working-party divisions and miscellan- 
eous parties drawn from rearward 
services. The total numbers available 
amounted to about 10,000, obviously 
an insufficient force to watch stretches 
of the canal between road crossings. 
By the 22nd the Canal Line was 
established, organized in sectors each 
with its' own commander. Macforcc 
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extended to its right, and a new force 
under Major-General Curtis and known 
as Polforce held the line thence to the 
tea. 

Meanwhile, the main front on the 
Kscaut was thinly lield, and in places 
the enemy had obtained a footing 
across the river, which, through the 
lowering of the water level, had prac- 
tically ceased to be an obstacle. Since 
the Corps Commanders considered it 
could not be held more than 2-1 hours 
longer it was decided to fall back on 
the night of May 22-23 to the frontier 
defences from Maulde to 
Halluin, and thence along 
the Lys river to Courtrai. 

The Belgians agreed to con- 
form on the following night 
and to hold from Courtrai to 
Ghent, prepared if noce.spary 
to swing back to the lino of 
the Yser. 

The administrative situa- 
tion of the B.E.P. was now 
becoming serious, for on 
May 21 communication with 
the south via Abbeville was 
finaJlly cut, and on the 
following day both Boulogne 
and Calais ceased to be 
available as supply bases. 

The protection of those 
ports had been undertaken 
by the War Office, but 
Boulogne was evacuated on 
May 23-24, while Calais, 
hemmed in, was engaged 
in its memorable defence. 

Dunkirk alone remained 
available as a supply base, 
but much of the transport 
necessary to work it to its 
full capacity had been lost or 
was south of the Somme. 

In spite of the situation the 
French still adhered to the 
first alternative of attempt- 
ing to close the German corri- 
dor by counter-attacks from the north 
and south ; and, misled by inaccurate 
French reports, the British Cabinet 
supported the plan. General Weygand 
had hoped to deliver a counter-attack 
from the direction of Koyc on the 22nd, 
but this plan had failed to mature. 
Now Weygand was believed to be 
assembling a larger force, and the 1st 
French Army and B.E.F. were to strike 
south to join bands with him. A French 
report that P^ronne and Amiens had 
been recaptured encouraged hopes that 
this plan might succeed ; but Gort, 
knovnng the depleted condition of the 
French Ist Army (especially in tanks), 
his own shortage of ammunition, and 
the difficulty of withdrawing forma- 
tions into reserve for the operation, 


was convinced tiia'. the effort from the 
north could only be in the nature of n 
sortie, and that the main blow must 
be struck from the south. In any case 
the 26th was the earliest date by which 
Gort would have troops available for the 
operation. 

Cooperation between the components 
of the Allied forces might prove difficult, 
because at no time had central control 
been effective ; practically no orders 
bad been received from General Billotte 
sub.sequent to the order to retire to the 
Escaut ; and now unfortunately General 
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PLIGHT OF ALLIED NORTHERN ARMIES 

This map shows the grave situation of the B.E.F,, the Belgian and the 
French Northern Armies on May 23, 1940. Hemmed in on all sides, 
and cut off from supplies by the corridor opened by Panzer divisions, 
Lord Gort was being urged to cooperate in the Weygand plan for a 
counter-offensive southwards. (See also colour maps in pp. 1538-39.) 
From an Official War Office Map. by permisHon oj H,M. Stationery Office 


Billotte had been mortally injured in a 
motor accident. Nor was the enemy 
inactive ; and his increasing pressure 
northwards between Arras and the 
coast necessitated the strengthening of 
the Canal Line. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these adverse conditions, plans were 
drawn up for an attack southwards by 
three French and two British divisions, 
to start on the evening of May 2G, The 
5th and 50th Divisions only were avail- 
able for the operation, because the 
2nd, 44th and 48th Divisions, relieved 
by the French and the Belgians when 
withdrawal from the Escaut was carried 
out, had had to be despatched west- 
wards to strengthen the Canal Line 
against the growing threat from the 
south. A part of these forces was also 

ISSG 


required to organize the ib-frnc.. nl 

Dunkirk, in cooperation with Frcmb 
coast defence troops. 

On May 2.5 enemy activity everv^ 
where mcrepcl. Tl.e Caiml , h,. 

west and the French front (i, the 
of Arras wore heavily attache.!. The 
Bolsian line on the Lys Inul heen 
penetrated on the previous cvenine, on 
a front of 1.3 nulca. and behind tile Lvs 
there was no satisfactorv defensi;„ 
position east of the Yser Cinal. There 
was m conseqnenee. a great danger 
01 the Belgian Army heing driven north 

and of the whole area cast of 

the Yser Canal being overrun 
by the enemy, who would 
then be free to attack the left 
of the B.E.F. and its com- 
run 111 c3/t ions with Dunkirk 
It was necessary to prolong: 
and throw back the British 
left. The 12th Lancers were 
despatched early on the 25th 
to watch this flank and to 
gain touch with the right of 
the Belgians \ a brigade of 
the 48tfa Division was also 
moved to Ypres. Later in 
the day, considering these 
measures insufficient, Gort 
decided that he must use the 
5th and 50th Division.-? (his 
only reserve) for the protec- 
tion of his left, even though 
that meant the abandonment 
of the sortie plan. He com- 
municated this decision to 
General Blanchard (who had 
succeeded Billotte), and 
secured his concurrence at a 
personal meeting early on the 
26th. Blanchard had, in fact, 
felt that the time for the 
counter-attack had passed, 
and the two Generals agreed 
that the immediate problem 
was to shorten the defensive 
perimeter, as the only means 
of ensuring maintenance of communica- 
tion w'ith Dunkirk and of holding off the 
German encircling attack. Withdrawal 
from the frontier defences east of Lille to 
tlie Lys between Merville and Comines 
was therefore agreed on, with the left 
flank thrown back along the Ypre.s- 
Co mines Canal. There can be little doubt 
that this decision saved the Allied Armies 
from being completely surrounde<l and 
cut off from the sea in the subsequent 
days, (Sec Map 3, in page 1539.) 

The withdrawal to the Lys, covered 
by rearguards, was completed by the 
main bodies on the night of May 27-28, 
to be followed the next night by the 
withdrawal of the rearguards. Conges- 
tion of roads by refugees and the non- 
observance by French transport of the 


British 
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agreetl allotment of ioutes had added 
greath’’ to the difficulties of the 
Operation. The result, however, was 
to sliorten by 5S miles the previous 
<lcfcnsivo perimeter of 128 miles, 97 of 
which had been held by British troops. 
There remained tlie possibility that the 
25-mile stretch between Ypres and the 
sea, still the responsibility of the Bel- 
gians, might have to be occupied, for 
the condition of the Belgian army had 
now become a .source of anxiety. 

On the whole the .situation for the 
time being was more secure, but there 
still remained a vital decision 
to be made which had not been 
discussed at the meeting witli 
General BlaiiclKird. Was there 
to be a further withdrawal 
to the sea? And, if so, would 
it be in order to hold a 
bridgehead at Diitikirk or to 
evacuate as much of the force.s 
as po.ssible ? 

It was not till later in the 
ilav on the 26th, after meeting 
General Blanchard, that Lord 
<Tort received 

the War Office intimating that 
the Government had received 
information that a T'rench 
offensiv'c from the Somme 
could not now liope to effect a 
junction witli the armies in the 
north, and ordering Gort to 
make plans to fight his way to 
the coa,st, and to evacuate the 
B.E.F. with tlie full support of 
the Navy and R.A.F, A later 
telegram stated that the 
French Government had been 
informed, and that Weygand 
would no doubt issue orders. 

That gave Gort his authority, 
and in acknowledging the 
order he warned the British 
Government that it would 
entail abandoning the greater 
part of the B.E.F.'s equipment, 
even in the best circumstances. 

General Blanchard had received no 
similar instructions, and even after 
he had agreed to establish, and to 
withdraw into, a bridgehead at Dunkirk 
it was clear that thp French General 
had no orders which permitted him to 
carry out an evacuation. In fact, on 
the 27th, Weygand had issued an Order 
of the Day enjoining a resolute attitude ; 
and his representative urged Blanchard 
to attempt a counter-attack for the recap- 
ture of Calais — an operation for which 
the latter had practically no troops 
available, and could therefore not under- 
take. A further difficulty arose when, 
at a conference on the 28th, Blanchard 
informed Gort that General Prioux, now 
commanding the 1st French Army in 


the area ijctwecn Lille and Bethune, 
had reported that as liis troops were too 
tired to make further moves he intended 
to remain in that area protected by the 
quadrangle of canul.s which enclosed it. 
Lord Gort used all his eloquence to 
induce Blanchard to order Prioux back, 
and insisted that he himself intended to 
retire that night to the Cassel -Ypres 
line, in conformity with orders to carry 
through evacuation. Eventually there 
was a change in the French .attitude, 
and part at least of the 1st French 
Arniy was evacuated. 


It was not till late on May 27 that 
Lord Gort received his first intimation 
that the King of the Belgians had asked 
for an armistice — ^to commence at mid- 
night. Fortunately, the enemy made no 
immediate attempt to push through the 
20-mile gap thus formed before it could 
be occupied on the 28th. On this day 
the outer ring of the line held by the 
B.E.F. had closed in to within a 
comparatively short distance of the 
now organized bridgehead defences, in 
which each corps had been allotted its 
section. From that time onward the 
withdrawal of the troops into the 
bridgehead was mainly the duty of 
Corps Commanders and represented a 
tactical and administrative problem, 
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description of which would be impossible 
to give adequately or appropriately in 
a chapter intended to review the 
strategical aspects of the campaign. 
The final dispositions are best illustrated 
by the Map 3 in page 1539. They 
eannot be described in detail. 

In his note on the lessons of the cam- 
paign Lord Oort points out that there 
was no failure on the part of the B.E.F. 
to withstand the enemy attacks when 
holding chosen positions. It suffered 
from the .strategic consequences of an 
enemy break-through miles away from 
its own front. He points out 
how much the B.E.F. was 
liandicapped by the lack of 
equipment equal to that which 
gave the enemy offensive 
]>ower. Neither in numbers nor 
in type could the British 
equipment in armoured vehicles 
compare with that of the 
enemy ; nor was defensive 
anti-tank armament sufficient 
to protect the rear zones in 
which the enemy’s armoured 
troops could cause the greatest 
havoc. The obvious conclusion 
is that material sets the pace in 
organizing armies. The days 
are' past when armies can be 
hurriedly raised and placed in 
the field. In actual operations, 
too, speed has become a domi- 
nant factor, and speed involves 
the necessity of taking risks in 
the absence of full information. 
It involves, too, rapid decisions, 
followed by the issue and rapid 
transmission of short orders. 
The elaborate detailed orders 
and the precise signal procedure 
which were a legacy of the 
static conditions of the First 
Great War were found to be 
totally inapplicable. 

. There is no doubt, too, 
though not mentioned in his 
notes, that the C.-in-C. was 
not satisfied that cooperation between 
the Army and Air Force was organized 
in a manner to serve the needs of the 
Army in rapidly moving situations. To 
read of requests for the War Office 
to arrange with the Air Ministry in 
England for bombing cooperation in 
rapidly developing situations in France 
gives food for thought, even though a 
willingness to comply with the request 
was not lacking. Modem warfare does 
not admit of cumbrous procedure. 
Fortunately, even in modem warfare, 
the morale and fighting . spirit of the 
troops is still a dominant factor, 

Lord Gort testifies that the British 
Expeditionary Force possessed those 
qualities to a high degree. 


telegrams from 



HARD PRESSED BELGIANS TAKE A BRIEF RESPITE 

This photograph, o( Belgian troops resting by a road along which a 
British Army lorry is passing, was taken in the first few days of the 
conflict. On May 12 the Belgian High Command ordered a with- 
drawal behind the Antwerp-Namur line. Two days later a further 
retreat became imperative — this time to the line of the Escaut 
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Chapter 149 

THE 51st (Highland) DIVISION AND THE 1st 
ARMOURED DIVISION IN THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 


Lieut. -Gen. Sir Douglas Brownngg^ K.C.B., D.S.O.y the writer of this 
Chapter, commanded the 5 1st {Highland) Division from 1935 to 1938 and 
Adjutant-General of the B.E.F. His personal knowledge therefore qualifies 
him to present the following story of the 5 1st Division's valorous part in the 
Battle, much of which is so far unpublished. Episodes are printed in Chapter 93 



S UCH information as the writer has 
been able to secure for the com- 
pilation of the following story 
has come from several sources. He 
realizes that dates may be inaccurate 
and details erroneous, but it is hoped 
that, when the time comes for the official 
history to be written, this brief attempt 
to describe the events of those tragic 
days south of the Somme will not be 
found to have given a false picture of 
what actually occurred — a picture of 
calm leadership under great difficulty 
and gallantry against hopeless odds. 

First, some brief account must be 
given of events prior to the opening of 
the German assault on May 10, 1940, 
(For fuller details the reader is referred 
to Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn’s 
commentary on Lord Gort's Despatches, 
in Chapter 147.) 

The strength of the B.E.F. when it 
lauded in France during September 
and October, 1939, was 158,000 men 
and 25,000 mechanical vehicles. This 
force comprised the I and II Corps 
under the command of Licut.-General 
Sir John Dill and Licut.-General Alan 
Brooke ; G.H.Q. troops ; and Lines 
of Communication troops under the 
late Major-General P. de Fonblanque. 
Each corps consisted of two divisions 
and of corps troops. 

By May, 1940, the strength of the 
force had grown to approximately 
400,000 men, and the original two 
corps had expanded into three, each 
consisting of three divisions. Besides 

Twelve divisions in 

British three corps there 

were three Territorial 
divisions which had 
been sent to France primarily for 
labour duties on the Lines of Commu- 
nication and in the forward area ; 
these were minus artillery and most 
of the normal ancillary services. 

Amongst the nine fully equipped 
divisions which had arrived in France 
between November, 1939, and May, 
1940, was the hist (Highland) Division 
u^er the command of Major-General 
Victor Fortune. The writer bad the 
honour of commanding this division 
from 1935 to 1938, and can give per- 
sonal testimony to the magnificent 


quality of its human material. On 
arrival in France in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1940, the Higliland Division 
was concentrated in the area round 
Bethune, and later came under the 
command of Lieut.-General Sir Ronald 
Adam, who had been appointed com- 
mander of the newly formed III Corps, 
When active operations started the 
Highland Division comprised three 
infantry brigades (the 152nd, 153rd 
and 154th) under the command of 
Brigadiers H, W. V. Stewart, the late 
G. T. Burney (who died .as a pri.soner of 
war), and A. C. L. Stanley-Clarke. 

The composition of the brigades 
was as follows : 

162 nd 153 rd 

2 Seafortlis 1 Gordons 

4 Seafortha (T.A,) 5 Gordons (T.AO 

4 Camerons {T,A.) 4 Black Watch (T.A*) 

154th 

1 Black Watch 

7 Argylls (T.A*) 

8 Argylls (T,A,) 

Each brigade had one regular and 


two Territorial batt.alions, .ind the 
reason for this is interesting. In the 
spring of 1930 the Territorial Army was 
doubled, and as a result the value of the 
existing Territorial Arni 3 ' was much 
reduced through the lo.ss of officers and 
N.C.O.s who had to be sent to command 
and train the duplicate units. Further, 
the limited existing accommodation and 
spjirse training equipment were (juite 
insufficient for the needs of the expanded 
force. The provision of officers was an 
almo.=it insoluble problem ; one Terri- 
torial unit came to France with only one 
officer in the four rifle companies of 
more than a vear’s service. 

The Commander - in - Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force was 
naturally apprehensive about the state 
of training and efficiency of the 
Territorial units coining under his 
command. He therefore gave orders 
that one T.A, battalion should be taken 
out of every infantry brigade and be 
replaced by one regular battalion already 
serving in the B.E.F. Care was taken 


HIGHLAND DIVISION OFFICERS IN GERMAN HANDS 

This photograph, received from a German prison camp, shows General Fortune (in battle dress) 
with other officers about to place a wreath on the grave of 2nd Lieut. Cavaye, 4th Camerons, 

who had died in a German hospital. 

Pholo, Ke^st^ne 




tliat ii Territorial battalion was re- 
iiliicecl where possible by a. battalion of 
the same ref^niient. Tins explains tlie 
!ip}>earuiice of one regular battalion in 
eacli bri;,M(le of the Division. 

For the same reason the regular 17th 
Fielfi Kegt. K.A., was brought in to 
replace the Territorial 77th Field 
Kegirneiit. 

8oon after the arrival of the first 
Britisli troops in France it had been 
arranged that two infantry brigades 
should he sent in rotation to join the 
French armies on the Saar. One brigade 
was to occupy a poition of the front 


along the Maginot lane, wlnle the other 
remained in and around Mctf!, ready to 
relieve the first when it had done a tour 
of about a fortnight “ in the line.” 
There were two reasons for thi.s arrange- 
ment. The first was to counteraot the 
German radio propaganda which con- 
stantl}' alleged that, while the French 
.soldier was guarding the frontiers of 
France, his British comrade was living 
a life of luxurious ease behind the 
Belgian frontier, and in his spare time 
was ” breaking np the Frenchman’s 
home.” The second reason was to give 
the infantry of the B.E.F. practical 
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HIGHLANDERS IN FRANCE 

The Gordon Highlanders formed pa^tt of the 
153rd Brigade of the Highland Division* 
Topj General FagaJde inspects the guard of 
honour from the sth Batt< ; below, a lecture 
in tactics by one of the officers, who uses a 
sand map of the terraim 

Photon. riiitLsh Officud: Crou ti Copf/riflht 

oxptM'jciicc ill pil trolling and outpost 
work ip^the face of a live and active 
enemv. For it must be remembered 
that the whole of Belgium interposed 
itself between the Germans and the rest 
of the B.E.F. 

Towards the end of the winter of 1939- 
1940 it was decided to send to the Saar 
one complete division instead of the 
usual force of two infantry brigades, 
and the 51st (Highland) Division wa'^ 
selected. The brigade in the line did 
not occupy any of the Maginot forta, 
but held a position in front to a depth 
of about seven miles. The Maginot 
forts were left in charge of their per- 
manent French garrisons. 

I’here was a rather ludicrous fiugge.s- 
tion current that the Highland Division 
was chosen as the first complete forma- 
tion to go to the Saar because it was 
thought that the French liked the 
appearance of the kilt. But the troops 
of the Highland Division wore battle 
dress like Hie rest ^f the B.E.F.. and, 
when weiiriiig stool IioltTiots, were inuiS" 
tinguishable from other British troojjs. 

The winter had been particularly 
severe, but since it was late spring wlieti 
the Highland Division proceeded to the 
Saar, the troops did not experience tfie 
bitterly cold conditions of the earlier 
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GORDONS AT WORK IN THE 

LINE 

Some of the Gordon Highlanders (ist Batt.) 
are here seen after taking over a sector of 
the French line for training. Top, a 
working party at a level crossing ; belowi 

constructing trenches and breastworks, 

Photos^ British Official : Croumr CopyriffU 

brigades. They .suffered even more 
severelv, however, from the insamtary 
state of the trenches and billets, which 
became apparent only when tlie snow 
thawed and disclosed the filth whicli 
lay beneath. The agitation of the 
medical authoritic.s over the prospect 
of grave epidemics was at its height 
when German armoured formatioii.s 
broke through the 9th French Army 
near Sedan on May 14 and put a term 
to the discussion of sanitary ideals. 
The hygiene experts found themselve-s 
suddenly confronted with far more 
urgent matters. 

Thus it came about that when Hitler 
launched his forces against Holland and 
Belgium on May 10 the 51st (Highland) 
Division lay with the French forces on 
the Saar, 200 mile.s .south-east of the 
nearest British troops of the rest of the 
B.E.P. The Division did not therefore 
take any part in Plan D. It will be 
remembered that this Plan {see Chapter 
147) involved the great right-wheel 
into Belgium from the general line of 
the Franco-Belgian frontier to the line 
of the River Dyle, a few miles east of 
Brussels. The wheel pivoted on the 
right of the Ist French Army — the left 
of the 7th French Army being on the 
outer flank near the sea. The B.E.F. 


French armies. 

Hardly had the B.E.F. successfully 
accomy)lislied the approach march to 
the line of the Dyle when, on May 14, 
the German armoured format ion.s 
crashed their way through the 9th 
French Army in the regiou of Sedan 
and brought about the retreat to 
Dunkirk of all the French and British 
force.s in the north. 

Although the Highland Division was 
not engulfed in the disa.sterrt which 
befell the British and French forces in 
Belgium and Northern France, its fate 
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was worse. When tlie German.^ invaded 
Holland and Belgium all thrfjc infantry 
brigade.s were in the line, su|)poited by 
their own artillery and a number of 
French batteries. The jiosition was 
held in great depth — tlie forward and 
.support lines being in front of the 
Maginot foit.s, with the re.serve line 
eIo.se behind them. From May 10 to 13 
the Gerniatis made violent attacks all 
along the line, and the Highland Division 
suffered sev'erely. Then the situation 
in Belgium and Northern France begun 
to deteriorate so rapidly that reinforce- 
ments were called for from the Maginot 



Line. Acconliiifrly the French divif?ion 
on tlie right of tlie Highlanders was 
taken out of the line, and tlicy them- 
selves took o\*er the vacated front, 
giving up their forward line to enable 
this to be clone. 

About jMay 20 General Fortune 
received orders to concentrate his 
Division in an area between Metz and 
Verdun, and he established his Head- 
fpiarter.s at Ftain. Severe figliting was 
taking place around Rethel, and the 
Highland Division was kept in its new 
concentration area until the result of 
this action was seen. It was here that 
the French had one of their few definite 
.successes agairi.st the Germans, so the 
Highland Division was allowed to 
proceed on its journey westwards, 

Ordcr.s were given for the Divi.sion 
to concentrate with all speed near the 
coast in the area lying between the 


Between 
Bresle 
and Aulne 


Bresle, which flows into 
the sea at Le Treport, 
and the Aulne, which 
runs parallel and enters 
the sea about Dieppe. The troops 
travelled partly }>y rocid and partly by 
rail — those by road going through 
A'erdun, the outskirts of Paris, Pon- 
toise, and Gi.sors. The rail parties 
moved by a still more southerly route, 
which took them through Troyes, 
Orlean.s, Tours, Le Mans, and Rouen. 
On arrival in the concentration area 


Divi.sional H.Q. was established in the 
Foret d’Eii. 

In considering the action-s of the 
Highland Division and the Armoured 
Division in the fighting south of the 
Somme during May. and June, 1940, 
it will be easier for the reader to 
follow if each Division is dealt with 


separately. 

In actual fact their movements were 
seldom coordinated, and it was only 
for a few day.s that one composite 
regiment of the Armoured Division was 
under the orders of General Fortune, 
although a much depleted support 
group was fighting with him for 
longer. 

In the main the actions of the two 
divisions wore independent. Their lines 
of retreat were also entirely different : 
the Highland Division (less the 154th 
Infantry Brigade Group) went down 
fighting at St. Valery, and the 154th 
Infantry Brigade Group re-embarked ut 
Le Havre ; while the remnants of the 
.Armoured Division re-embarked from 
ports as far away as Cherbourg and 
Brest. 

Much of the information on which 
thi-'* account is based was gathered from 
French sources, and where there were 
two lines on any event it was found 
that the French and British versions 
agreed. But without access to official 


documents or diaries it is impossible to 
gu.arantee chronological accuracy. None 
the loss, the writer is satisfied that the 
narrative will give a true general 
impression of the doings of those two 
gallant but hopelessly handicapped 
formations during the hot summer days 
of 1910. 

While the Highland Division was 
completing its concentration in the 
area between the Bresle and Aulne the 
Gorm.aiis had occupied bridgeheads on 
the south bank of the Somme at Abbe- 
ville and St. Valcry-sur-Somme (not 
to be confu.sed with St. Valerv-en-Caux, 

V 

south of Dieppe. The Armoured 
Division had already been heavily 
engaged with the enemy, and General 
Fortune was not unnaturally dismayed 
when its commander, Major-General 
Roger Evans, told him that all he could 
assemble for active operations was one 
compo.site regiment made up' out of the 
remnants of his division and mostly 
consisting of light tanks with thin 
armour and without anti-tank guns. 
But General Evans also placed under 
General Fortune’s orders the support 
group (which, however, did not contain 
any artillery other than anti-tank and 
anti-airc)*aft) ; its one battalion of 
infantry had been lent by the Officer 
Commanding at Rouen and was not 
trained or organized for its' cole. 

Ill touch with the Germans on the 
south bank of the Somme there were 
reported to be three French D.L.M. 
(Divisions Legeres Mccanisees). De 
Gaulle’s armoured division south of 
Abbeville was one of these. 

The Highland Division advanced 
over the Bresle and took over from 
these shattered French formations on 
a frontage of about 20 miles, being 
supported by a considerable amount of 
French artillery. 

On June 3 Genera! Fortune ordered 
the 152nd Infantry Brigade to attack 
the strong enemy positions. The 
brigade was reinforced by the two 
regular battalions from the other two 
brigades — the 1st Black Watch and 
Ist Gordons. The attack was sup- 
ported by about 300 guns, including 
French and the divisional artillery. The 
first objective was succe.ssfully gained 
by 04.00 hours according to plan, but 
then a fatal hitch occurred and the 
promised air observation did not 
materialize ; no observation was there- 
fore possible on the German artillery 
north of the river. As a result the 
second objective was not reached, and 
General Fortune had no option but to 
call off the attack at 09.00 hours. 
German dive-bombers were soon on 
the scene and the Division suffered very 
heavy casualties. 

Early on the morning of June 6 the 
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Germans attacked in strength all along 
the line, and the Highland Division 
was forced back south of the Bresle. 
Here it stayed in position for two days, 
largely with a view to assisting the 
French on its right to get bdek — action 
which was greatly appreciated by the 
French. 

On June 9 withdrawal to the line of the 
Aulne was ordered, and during the day 
Genera! Fortune, in consultation with 
the commander of the French 9th Corps, 
agreed to withdraw to Havre. Briga- 
dier Stanley-CIarke, commander of the 
154th Infantry Brigade, was told to 
proceed at once to take up a covering 
position south and east of Havre 
through which the other troops could 
withdraw. His force consisted of half 
the 8th Argylls, about 150 of the 7th 
Argylls, 4th Black Watch, 6th R.S.F. (a 
Pioneer battalion), portions of the sup- 
port group of the Axmoured Division and 
portions of an armoured brigade, three 
battalions of the 12th Division (which 
was one of the three sent out for labo'ur 
duties), 17th and 75th Regiments H.A., 
two Field Coys. R.E., and portions of the 
7th Middlesex Regiment which had been 
picked up on the Lines of Communica- 


tion. 

During the 10th this group, under 
Brigadier Stanley-CIarke, retired b^the 
coastal road to Fecamp and joined 
some scattered French troops in a de- 
fensive position stretch- stanlev- 

ing from Litlebonne on ciarke’s 

Force Escapes 

a front of some 20 miles 
— ^with a second line closer in to the 
town of Havre. Half this force em- 
barked on the night of June 11-12 
and the other half on the following 
night for Cherbourg, where they dis- 
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embarked for Southampton, and thus 
pass out of this story. The regular 
battalion belonging to this brigade was 
attached to the 152ad Infantry Brigade 
and its remnants suffered capture at 

St. Valery-en-Caux. 

Meanwhile, the rest of General 
Fortune’s force continued its retreat 
towards Havre. On the night of 
June 11-12 about 1,500 motor vehicles 
took the coastal road from Dieppe for 
St. Valery, without lights and in perfect 
order and complete silence. An advance 
party had been sent on beyond St. 
Valery to reconnoitre the road to Havre 
for the march of the following night. 
This party now returned to say that the 
Germans were already astride this road 
south of St. Valery and that the hn® 
of retreat to Havre was cut.^ Thus it 
came about that the Division, less 
Brigadier Stanley-Clarke’s group, foun 
itself surrounded. (jScc relief map m 


page 954.) 
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As the troops arrived hetween Vculcs- 
Ics'Roses aud St. Valery a large semi- 
circle was formed covering these two 
places, and French and British troops 
hastily took up a perimeter defence. 
Word was passed round that full 
support from the Navy and the R.A.F. 
could be expected now that the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk was over. It was 
generally recognized that the po.sition 
would have to be held for two or three 
days before ships could be assembled 
to evacuate the troops, as had been 
done a few days earlier at Dunkirk. 
Later different orders were received, 
at any rate by some u tilts, to the effect 
that this wide perimeter of defence was 
to be given up and that all troops were 
to assemble in and around the town of 
St. Valery itself. It is probable that 
this order was intended to facilitate 
embarkation. 

St. Valery was soon in flames, 
and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon the 
Germans tried a strong attack against 
the town. They gained an entrance, 
but were ejected in hard hand-to-hand 
fighting. When night fell the troops 
wore ordered out of the burning town 
to take up a perimeter defence some 
distance outside of it. Again and again 
during the night the Germans attacked, 
but were everywhere repulsed. Street 
fighting continued all night in the 
outskirts of the town, but the Germans 


ODYSSEY OF THE 51st (HIGHLAND) DIVISION 

Showing particularly the wanderings of a portion of the Argylls which, w th other units uiuler 
the command of Brigadier Stanley-Clarke, was got away from Havre on June 13 for Cherbourg 
and Southampton, this map illustrates in the mam t]>e remarkable vicissitudes of the Highland 
Division ; its sojourn in the Saar and its fighting journey back to the coast 
SpecjaUi/ (frawfi for ThIv Skcuxu ( 3 heat VVak ht/ Ilarrop 


were unable fo effect any deejter [jeiie- 
t rat ion. 

In the morning eight ships were .seen 
of! the coast at VcuIes-les-Roses, about 
six miles east of St. Valery {see sketch 
map in page 957). By this time tlie 
troops in St. Valery were short of 
atnmunition, but tho.se that could 
were allowed to proceed along the beach 
towards Veule.s-les-Roses with a view 
to reaching the sliips. The rest, 
exhau.stcd and practically without 
umnuinition, were gradually forced to 
surrender after further bitter fighting. 

In considering the movements and 
actions of the 1st Armoured Divi.sion 
it is important to remember tliat it was 
never a complete division. First organ- 
ized in the early summer of 1939, its 
composition had been drastically revised 
by the Genera! Staff in the early spring 
of 1940, and was incomplete in May. 
When ordered to proceed to France tlie 
Division consisted of two armoured 
brigades (each made up partly of light 
and partly of cnii.ser tanks) and a 
.support group which contained no 
artillery except a few anti-aircraft and 
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1st Armoured 
Division 


anti-tank guns, no bridging equijniient 
for armoured fighting vehicles, and no 
infantry. Its two infantry battalions 

and one armoured , ... 

1 n i 1 New Light on 

regiment were deileeied ^ , . 

for tlie defence of 

Calais on May 23. 

before the tail of flie Division had left 

Kiigland. 

When the first flight of armoured 
vehicles disenibarkcil at Clierbourg on 
Mav 20, there wa.s meat doiilil a.s to 
where the Division was to eoneentnitc. 
Its commaiuler, Major-(ieiieral lioger 
Evans, had been to advanced G.II.C^. at 
Reiiaix ill Belgium and had received 
orders to concentrate thii Division as 
soon as he could in tlie Arras- Amiens 
area. By the time that he liad got back 
to meet the head of his Division at the 
port of disembarkation, the German 
Ranzer divisions wliich liad broken 
through the 9th French Army on May 
14 hail already readied Amiens, and 
had indeed got some arlvanced troops 
as far a.s Abbeville. 

All communications between General 
Evans at tlie port of disembarkation 
and advanced In Belgium were 








cut, iiiul lie could only coiiiinuiiiciitt* 
with the Cominander-in-Chiof bv tele- 
phone through the War OfHce — a verv 
lengthy and unsatisfactory inetliod, 


Advance 
to the 
Somme 

O.O.C. Lines 


The situation was developing so i'a])idly 
that it was (juite obvious his original 
instructions to assemble in the Arras- 
Aniiens area had now become inop- 

I'lative, After much 
telephoning to the War 
Oltlce, and after a 
consultation with the 
of Communication, it 
was decided to get the first flight 
ashore and to concentrate around Pacy, 
some 50 miles west of Paris and south 
of the Seine. Only one regiment 
of the leading armottred brigade had 
concentrated in this area when orders 
were received from the War Offlee for 
the Armoured Division to secure the 
crossing of the Somme betw'een Amiens 


and Abbeville, with a view to later 
employment in any direction under 
orders wliicb would be issued from 
G.ir.tJ. The two other regiments of the 
leading armoured brigade were at this 
time in the train between Cherbourg 
and Paev. 

The advance to the Somme took place 
as ordered, the tail of the leading 
brigade being approximately 60 miles 
behind its head. The head of the other 
armoured brigade was only just com- 
mencing to embark at an English port, 
and the rear echelons of the Division 
were on the move to the port of em- 
barkation. On reaching the vicinity 
of the Somme the leading brigade 
found all the bridges destroyed and the 
Germans in strength on the south bank. 
After the inevitable failure of thLs 
operation the Armoured Division was 
placed under French command, and 
was ordered to take part in another 


attack against the Somme farther west, 
in cooperation with the Second and 
Fifth D.L.M. For reasons which the 
writer has been unabh' to clarify, this 
combined attack only partly material- 
ized. Units of the two British 
armoured brigades (li<l attack, how- 
ever, and suffered very severely in men 
ami in tanks. 

It was now Afay 2C, and the TTighland 
Division, a.s lias already lieen e.xplained, 
was beginning to arrive in its concen- 
tration area between the rivers Bresle 
and Aulne. 'Phe Armoured Division 
now came under the orders of General 
Fortune, who was not unnaturally 
distre.ssed to find tluit General Evans, 
as a result of mechanical break- 
downs and battle casualties, could put 
at his dispo.sal only one composite 
regiment out of the whole Armoured 
Division. As related earlier, a support 
group 'cvas also put under command of 
General Fortune for flank protection. 
Meanwhile, Evans collected what re- 
mained of his force in the Louviers area, 
south of the Seine, for repairs and 
reorganization. 

On June 7 General Weygand arrived 
at Lyons-la-Foret, the H.Q. of the 
10th French Army, under which 
General Evans had been operating until 
the arrival of the Highland Division, 

Weygand ordered the Armoured Divi- 
sion (less that portion left with the 
Highland Division), which then con- 
sisted of fewer than 50 tanks, to hold 
the line of the river Andelle north-east 
of Rouen against an expected attack by 
two Panzer divisions numbering possibly 
400 tanks. For this immobile role an 
armoured division was, of course, 
unsuitable ; but the remnants of the 
British Armoured Division — with no 
guns, no infantry, and no assistance 


HEADQUARTERS, 51st (HIGHLAND) DIVISION 

Taken shortly after the arrival of the Division in France during February, this photo shows 

the Commander (6) with his officers outside H,Q* near B^thune. i, Capt. (now Major) J* Scott 
Elliott, Argylls ; 2, Major (now Brigadier) C, M, Barbert Camerons ; 3, Capt. D* Lumsden, Black 
Watch ; 4, Lt-Coh T* H* Hunter^ C*R*A.S.C* ; 5, Brigadier H* C. H, Eden» C*R*A* ; 6* Major- 
General V. M. Fortune ; 7, Lt.-Coh C. N. Roney-Dougal, R.A. ; 8, Colonel Robertson^ A,D,M.S. ; 
9. Lt--Coh H. M. Smail^ C,R,E, Phnlo^ liritish Official : Crown Copyright 




COMMANDBR, 154th INFANTRY 

BRIGADE 

The 154th Brigade of the Highland Division 
was composed of a Regular Battalion of the 
Black Watch (ist) and two Territorial Bat- 
talions (ytti and 8th) of the Argylls. Its 
commander^ seen above, was Brigadier 
A. C. L. Stanley-Clarke, C.BpE., D.S.O. 

PhotQ^ LaJaytUe 

from the air — ^were particularly ill- 
fitted for it. 

This gallant remnant of the Division 
carried out the allotted task to the best 
of its ability, falling back in the face of 
vastly superior numbers. For a space, 
however, some relief was afforded by the 
arrival of the composite armoured 
regiment which had now been re- 
leased by the commander of the High- 
land Division. By the early morning of 
June 9 the remains of the shattered 
Armoured Division had been withdrawn, 
fighting over the Seine across the 
bridges about Rouen. 

Once more the Armoured Division 
found itself under a new commander, 
and was temporarily under the orders 
of the French General responsible for 
protecting the cro.ssings over the Seine 
from Paris to the sea. The terribly 
depleted division fought a series of 
actions against superior German for- 
mations from the line of the Seine back 
to Cherbourg and Brest, and at these 
two ports the remnants finally re- 
embarked. 

It is worthy of note that the troops 
took back with them 25 tanks and some 
50 transport vehicles from Cherbourg, 
and were thus amongst the few 
British fighting troops in France who 
succeeded in bringing out of the country 
an appreciable quantity of their heavy 
fighting equipment. 
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THE DESPERATE DEFENCE OF CALAIS, MAY, 1940: 

FULL STORY OF CALAIS FORCE 

Here a day-to-day account is given of the magnificent resistance of Calais 
Force^ incorporating information not available at the time the story in 
Chapter 89 was written. It is based upon the official narrative ‘ The Defence 
of Calais ' by Major Eric Linklater and Admiralty and War Office bulletins 


W HILE it gives some idea of the 
desperate fighting that took 
place in the key port of Calais 
during four fateful days in May, 1940, 
Chapter 89 is necessarily incomplete, 
especially as regards chronological detail. 
Nearly eighteen months after this 
memorable action the naval and mili- 
tary authorities released fuller informa- 
tion, which enables an ordered review of 
the whole situation to be given, as well 
as further particulars of units engaged. 

By the third week in May the com- 
munication lines of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force retreating westwards from 
the river Escaut had been cut by the 
lightning scythe-stroke to the Channel 
coast of the German armoured divisions. 
It was essential, therefore, to establish 
an alternative supply route, and it was 
for this purpose that the 30th Infantry 
Brigade was sent to Calais with orders 
to open up conneJeions with Dunkirk. 
Scarcely had Calais Force (as it was 
called) disembarked when it became 
obvious that the town was already so 
closely invested that the realization of 
this aim was impossible. Instead, an 
order was given to .hold Calais itself : 
“ You will carry out this order,” said 
General Ironside, the C.I.G.S., ” in an 
active not a passive manner. I need 
not say more.” Literal indeed was the 
interpretation of this instruction by the 
Force’s commander. Brigadier Claude 
Nicholson. 


Defenders 

of 

Calais 


Calais Force consisted of one battalion 
each of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps 

(60th Rifles), Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles and 
the Rifle Brigade, with 
a battalion of the 
Royal Tank Regiment and an anti- 
tank battery of the Royal Artillery to 
complete the Brigade Group — some 
3,000 men in all. These troops were 
augmented at various times by part of a 
Searchlight Regiment R.A. (which bad 
been in France since Match and was sent 
to take over the A.A. defences of 
Calais), \2b men of an A.A. Regiment 
R.A., a detachment of 85 Royal Marines 
(dispatched direct from England), and a 
body of 800 French infantrymen. 

Historic Calais comprises Calais-Nord, 
embracing the old town, the docks and 


the Citadel, and Calais-Sud — the new 
town — which partially encloses tlie old 
{see Plan p, 1569). In organizing his 
defence, Brigadier Nicholson established 
an Outer Perimeter, which rouglily sur- 
rounded Calais-Sud, and an Inner Peri- 
meter, which encircled most of Calais- 
Nord and the Courgain, or fishermen’s 
quarter. The opening pha.se of the 
fighting raged round tliis Outer Peri- 
meter, while the final phase wa.s concen- 
trated on the Inner Perimeter. A day- 
to-day account of the flow of battle is 
given below. 

Wednesday, May 22. Early in 
the afternoon Queen Victoria’s Rifles, 
commanded by Lt.-Col. McCartney, and 
the Tank Battalion, under Lt.-Col. 
Keller, arrived in Calais and began to 
disembark, A company of the former 
regiment was later sent to Sangatte, its 
other companies being posted iti the out- 


skirts of the town. Mcanw'hiic, the liglit 
tanks, crui.ser tanks and transport 
vehicles were unloaded and prepared for 
action. At such short notice had they 
left their home station that their guns 
were still encased in a peaceful coating 
of mineral jelly, which the crews worked 
most of the ensuing night to remove. 

Thursday, May 23. At dawn 
reconnaissance patrols of the Q.V.R.s 
went out ill several directions to locate 
the enemy. In this they succeeded, 
since they did not come back. Later 
in the morning Lt.-Col. Keller, with 
three squadrons of tanks, set out for St. 
Omcr, whither he had been ordered by 
G.H.Q,, but on reaching Guines, about 
five miles out of Calais, he encountered a 
German column advancing from Mar- 
quise and a .short inconclu.sive engage- 
ment took place (see Map p. 1566). 
Eventually the British tanks were 



‘THESE WERE LEFT BEHIND' 

Proloundlv moved by the stark tragedy of his last hours at Calais on Sunday, May 26 , a stretcher- 
bearer of the R.A.M.C., Mr. G. Lamboum, was impelled to record this poignant impression. Set 
down in ordinary enamel paints, it bears a terse superscription that tells the grim story all too 

well ; * Died of Wounds — ^These were left behind. ' 

0_fflcial Purchase, 1 04 1 .- Crown Copyright reservea 
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SCENE OF TANK OPERATIONS AT CALAIS, MAY 22-24 

+ 

On Thursday, May 23 , an indecisive engagement took place near Guines between three squadrons 
of British tanks and a German armoured column advancing from Marquise. The British force 
fell back behind the railway towards CoqueUes, whence later was launched the final abortive 
attempt to open a road to Dunkirk. Calais Force *s heroic five-day resistance enabled the French 

to Rood and hold the Gravelines water lines. 
drijwn Jor The SECOND Great War h\) FiUx Oardon 


driven batik towards Cotjin^lleSj whtne, at 
S o’c'lork til at eveningj Brigadier Niehol- 
son arrived to organize a desperate elTort 
to open ;i way to Dunkirk. Patrols sent 
out to Ardres and Lc Bcauniarai.s mot 
witli oiiorgetic enemy re.'sistance, but it 
wa.s decided to make a final attempt to 
break out in force at 2 o’clock next, 
morning. All thc.se tank movements 
were cruelly liam|>ei'ed by the refugees 
which tlirongcd all road.s into Calais. 

J)uring the afternoon tlie K.R.E.s 
and the Rifle Brigade laiuled and 
assembled on tlie sand dunes to tlie 
north-east of the town, which operation 
wa.s elTccted without interference from 
the enemy. As the RiHemen awaited 
tlieir next move, the sound of .slicll-firc 
spread eastwards along the Outer Peri- 
meter and, as evening drew on, iutcii.si- 
ficd to a steady roll — -shells began to fall 
in tlie streets of Calais. At dusk the 
two battalions took up tlicir stations on 
the Outer Perimeter, the K.R.R.s with 
tlieir riglit Hank at Fort Risbaii and the 
Rifle Brigade with their left Hank on the 
shore north-east of tlie harbour — the 
two units milking contact in the region 
of llalte St. Pierre. Here they awaited 
the coining storm. ^ 

On this day, also, the men from the 
searcliliglit batterie.s, who for tlays ju'c- 
viou.slv had been stationed in the out- 


skirts of Calais, came into the town 
itself to join the defenders as infantry- 
men. Regimental H.Q, was the last 
to retire, and of it their padre wrote : 
“ H.Q., besieged in a farmyard seven 
miles out.side Calais, fought oft' enelny 
formations of tanks and infantry with a 
liandfnl of clerks, batmen, drivers and 
cooks for a whole day on May 23 — 
and only when the farm was a mass of 
flames from enemy shelling did they 
evacuate and march calmly into Calais 
itself to join up with their batteries and 
carry on the fight.” 

Friday, May 24. Around 2 o’clock 
in the early hours a last determined 
tliru-st was made at the enemy position.s 
blocking tlie road to Dunkirk. Brigadier 
Nicholson himself accompanied the 
attacking force, which was composed of 
one squadron of tanks (the terrain 
precluding the deployment of a second 
squadron) with a oompo.site company 
of the Rifle Brigade on either flank. 
But the Germans were found in great 
.strength and the Briti.sh column made 


no progress. Thus was all hope aban- 
doned of achieving Calais Force’s 
original object — the road to Dunkirk 
was barred. 

Throughout the night and into the 
morning the bombardment of Calais 
steadily gathered weight, fires were 
started and a low cloud of smoke spread 
slowly over the belcsiguercd town. The 
Fifth Column was active and there was 
sporadic sniping in the streets. Outside, 
the advancing German armoured divi- 
sions were rapidly closing in on the 
Outer Perimeter, around which fighting 
became general. 

During the morning, indeed, a breach 
was made in the southern sector, but 
units of the Tank Battalion, taking 
instant and vigorous action, fliuig the 
intruders out. Shortly after the tanks 
were again in successful combat, this 
time at Les Fontinelles, in the west, 
where one of them in cliarge of a 
corporal accounted for eight of the 
enemy’s tanks — a truly notable bag. 
Fighting during that hot afternoon was 
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WHERE CALAIS hORCE 
FOUGHT AND DIED 

Above is the Rue de Madrid with the old 
lighthouse (left) and the Church of Notre 
Dame (right). From these vantage points, as 
from the tower of the Hotel de Ville (below)^ 
German Fifth Column agents directed the fire 
of the enemy's mortars. The Citadel {bottom 
right) was carried by assault at 5 p*m, on 
May 26 : thenceforward resistance was con- 
fined to the Courgain {top, right), 
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for many of the RiflcMimn a t hirst, v 
business, as tlie water-mains were early 
put out of action by the bomba nhnont. 
Wine, however, was uvaiialile in a few 
shops still open, and this the more 
fortunate tifictps secured — -after inquir- 
ing the price and paying for it. 

At tilts lime Brigadier Nichobon 
was still in direct comimuueation with 
the War Otfiee by radio t(‘Iephone, ami 
at 2 p.m. lie nqiurted from his H.(). 

in the Boulevard Leon 
A Grave (Tambetta that the 
Situation situation was grave and 
stressed the fact that 
be bad no reserves, either of ruen or 
S.A. ammunition, with whicli to rept'l 
a German breaK'-through. His an.xietv 

" ■ta*' 

was fully justified. An hotir later 
there was a further onslauglii on 
the western (lefenee.s, of such violence 
that Lt,.-Col. Miller, wim.-se men of tlie 
K.H.K.s were taking the .strain, sent 
word to Brigatle H.Q. tliat his sector 
of the Outer Perimeter wa.s fast be- 
coming untenable. He wa.s at once 
reinforced with a platoon of the Rille 
Brigade and established a central 


remained in its jiosition, wiiile ea.st- 
w.ards the Hi lie Brigade lield the Canal 
de Calais, the Canal de March, tlic old 
ramparts north of the Porte de March 
and the sand-dunes. 

The holding of the Outer Perimeter 


of artillery and ammunition — be had 
but two light anti-aircraft guns and of 
bis anti-tank guns only a like number 
W'a.s fit for action. 

In the course of the night unexpected 
reinforcements reached the hard- 


for so long liatl to some extent saved 
tlie harbour from heavy damage, and 
from time to time small motor-boats 
fioni aero.ss tlie Channel sped in with 
messages and out again with rhe 
wounded. In its efforts to iielp the 
defenders, the Royal Naw also made 


use of the port, and off-shore H.M. 
de.strovers “ Vimiera” and “ Windsor ” 


prc.ssed garrison. The first of these was 
a detachment of 125 men of an anti- 
aircraft battery of Royal Artillery, the 
survivors of a regiment who for three 
ardtiotis weeks had battled their way 
through from Belgium. Though small 
in numbers, they were great in fighting 
spirit and received a ready welcome, 
Saturday, May 25, At 1. 15 a.m. 


maintained an imceasiiigoffensive patrol, battered Calais Force was further sup- 
ongagltig the Gernian field-batteries ported by a body of 85 Royal Marines, 
witli grt'at vigour. During the night a under the command of Captain G. W. A. 
fresh supply of ammunition was landed Courtice. Sent primarily to give cover 
from another de.stioyer, aboard which to a naval demolition party — a task 
,was Vice-Admiral ,1. F. Somerville, who many of them had been performing in 
went a.Hhore with a reconnaissance party Boulogne barely 24 hours previously — 
and made contact with Brigadier this company left Chatham at 6.30 p.m. 
Nicholson. (On returning to England, on Friday evening and were rushed 
tie broadcast an aeeoimt of this hazard- across the Channel in a destroyer, H.M.S. 
ou.s visit, an extract from which is “ Verity.” They landed with their 
given in pp. 907 and 908.) stores under heavy shell-fire, and before 

Weary, but coo) and collected, the . dawn left the harbour in commandeered 





ARTILLERY FOR BRIGADIER NICHOLSON 
In his messages to the War Office the Commander of Calais Force asked repeatedly for guns. 
When these were eventually d spatched it was too late. But the Royal Navy strove manfully to 
help, and throughout the siege the 4-in. guns of the destroyers * Windsor ' and ‘Vimiera’ (top) 

were constantly engaged with the German field-batteries, 

Photos, IVriffht Logan ; Topical Press 


Citadel. After a nightmare journey 
through smoke-filled, shell-pocked 
streets swept by snipers* bullets, they 
arrived at 7 a.m., and immediately 
occupied defensive positions. ‘ The 
company’s machine-gun section took 
up station in the upper storey of a 
barracks and, since there was no sand- 
bagging, mounted their guns on tables 
pushed against the windows. Despite 
enemy fire, these ill-protected posts 
were held until late in the afternoon. 

While the Royal Marines were 
struggling through to the Citadel, two 
olfiners of the Rifie Brigade in a Bren- 
gun carrier carried out a lone recon- 
naissance of Calais-Sud, the streets of 
which they found to be almost deserted. 
It was an ominous calm before the fury 
to como. As the morning passed into 
early afternoon the attack increased in 


strong point near tlm I’hice du Theatre. ' 
But by 6 p.m. the Outer Berimeter 
was definitely hreaelied at .several 
points, and the enemy, his persistence 
rewarded, entered the town from the 
south. So, as the darkness of evening 
fell on be.sieged aiifl burning Calais, the 
Brigadier from new H.Q. at the Gare 
Hard inie ordered wiflidiawal to the 
Inner Perimeter ; and K.R.R.s, Rifle 
Brigade and delachrncnts of Q.V.R.s, 
weary from liouns of .stubborn resistance, 
fell back through the smoke-filled streets 
to a fre.sh line of defence. To the west 
of Fort Risban a company of K.R.R.s 


Brigadier emphasized his desperate lack 


vehicles with the object of reaching the 
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HOW THE DEFENCE OF CALAIS WAS PLANNB3 
In this diagram the siting of the Inner and Outer Perimeters and other key points are clearly shown. 

1. The Citadel. 7. Church o( Notre 12. Pott Office. 19. Canal de Calait. 

2. Lichthoute. Danac. 13. Place du Theatre. 19. Dunes. 

3- ChirtneL 0. Parc St, Pierrea \ 4 . Boulevard Lion Gambetta, 20, Fort Rfsban. 

4. Avant Port, 9. Hdtei dc Ville, IS, Porte dc Marck, 2». Porte dc GraveUneSa 

St Basiifi del Ohusei, 10, Baisin de Batellerie. 1^, Halce St* Pierre. 22, Sea d/ke. 

6, Biiiin Carr^ot, II. Gare Maritime, 17, Canal de Marck, 23. Lei Fontinctlci, 

SpeciuU^ drawn far The Second Great \\ au hj/ Felix Gordon 


strength, culminating at 3 o’clock in a 
devastating bombardment which was 
maintained for three hours. The im- 
mediate subjection of Calais had now' 
become of paramount importance to the 
German.s. The obstinate resistance of 
the Riflemen and their comrades was 
thwarting the onward thru.st of two 
full Panzer divisions, and the enemy 
was determined to crush it once and for 
all. The assault w'as pressed with savage 
vigour ; the attacking infantry, sup- 
ported by tank.s, received continual 
reinforcements of mot or- borne troops, 
while overhead the Luftwaffe burled 
destruction through a sooty pall of 
oil smoke which hovereri over the 
town. 

At this time the Inner Perimeter 
consisted of a series of isolated posts, 
the continued existence of which was 
due solely to the magnificent flghting 
spirit of the Riflemen. Tired almost 


to c.xliuustioii, many were liiingry as 
well, since sy.stematic issue of rations 
was iinjto.H-sihle in such conrlition.s. One 
young survivor of the Rifle Brigade 
said : “ Diu'ing the five terrible days 
I was in Calai.s .... I had no sleep 
and only one slice of corned beef and 
four sweet biscuits.” Communication 
between these nests of resistance was 
virtually out of the question, largely 
because of the rapidly growing activity 
of the German Fifth Column, who.se 
agents had by now established observa- 
tion po.sts in such dominating positions 
as the Lighthouse near the Courgain, 
the towers of the Church of Notre Dame, 
and the Hotel dc Ville. The enemy 
made extensive use of mortars at thi.s 
stage of the attack, and their fire, 
directed by these well -placed spotters, 
was deadly and accurate. 

While the afternoon barrage was at 
full blast, Brigade H.Q, was withdrawn 
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to the IGlh -century Citadel, rear II. Q. 
remaining at the Gare Maritime, From 
Jjcre, at 4.30 p.m., Brigadier Nicholson 
dispatched his last radio mc.ssage to 
London. Once again he begged for 
gun.s and asked that air action be taken 

■> 3 * 

against the enemy's field -batteries. In 
point of fact, nine 3.7 howitzers %vere 
already on the way to him, but by the 
time they might have arrived Calais 
Force no longer had need of them. So 
the Brigadier’s only guns remained 
those of tlie iiulefatigafjle destroyers 
“ Vimicra” and “Windsor,” which con- 
tinued to. seek out the Germans wlierever 
they could find them. 

At 4.15 p.m. {.'!i])t. Courtice of the 
Royal Marines witlidr(‘w liis machine- 
gun section from its perilous post and 
sent it forward with one platoon of his 
men to reinforce the defenders of the 
Inner Perimeter. The machine-gun 
section wa.s not seen again. At 5 
o’clock the Citadel was swept l)j' a 
tempe.st of shells and bombs, aial its 
structure was heavily rlamuged. Then, 
at about C.30 p.m,, the bornbardnient 
.slackened, and Capt. Courtice ordered 
bis remaining men to essay the |-mile 
journey back to the Gare Maritime. 
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line was continued 
by the Kifle Brig- 
ade south of the 
Bassin Carnot to 
the Porte de 
Gravelines and 
thence northwards 
along the old ram- 
])arts towards the 
Bassin des Chasses. 
One company of 
the Q.V.B.s fell 
back from a for- 
ward jjosition east 
of Calais to join 
the Rifle Brigade 
on the Inner Per- 
imeter, while the 
company which 
till Saturday night 


1 he iMaijiit’.^ i?ct 
off through n 
welter ol bur; ting 
high e x j) 1 os i v e, 
flaming Iniildings 
and s Ii e 1 1 - 1 o r n 
s t r 0 e t s — inevit- 
ably they split ii|> 
and became separ- 
ated. Only two 
offieers and t wen tv 
men reachc'd th<' 
rendezvous, where 
they joined forces 
with a d c t a c li- 
ment of flie Rifle 
Brigade and took 
up a po.sitioii along 
the scouring basin 
behind tlie station 


THE ROYAL MARINES FOUGHT AT CALAIS 

On the night of May 24-25, 85 Royal Marines under Capt. G. W. A. Courtice (top left) were rushed 
across the Channel in the destroyer ' Verity * (above). After fighting their way to and sharing in 
the defence of the Citadel^ the survivors withdrew to the harbour (see plan). For his bravery in evacu- 
ating wounded on the * Condor * and other boats, Sergt. Mitchell (right) was awarded the C.G»M. 


plan above). 


PAofo.9, (jf.P.f/. ; Plan bj/ courtesy of “ The Dailtj Telegraph 


had hjld out at 


And so evening 


Sangatte was 


descended on Calais Force’s third day Sunday, May 26. Shortly after forced to retire on Port Risban. 
of ordeal liy battle, and still the Ger- 12 si.m. Capt. Courtice at the Gare At 8 o’clock Brigadier Nicholson 
mans were held at bay. Though the Maritime sent out two sergeants to try received a demand for immediate 
frenzy of the attack al)atcd with the to locate the men who had gone astray surrender transmitted by a German 
coming of night, the thinning ranks of on the journey from the Citadel. One officer under a flag of truce. The 
the town’s defenders could know no of these, Sergt. Peter Mitchell, came Brigadier was short and to the point, 
rest. Alert and purposeful, amid the upon several of his comrades taking ' “ The answer is No,” he said, hour 
sickening stench of burning buildings, cover in a tunnel by the harbour mouth later the battle was on. In this, their 
they stood to tlieir posts watchful for and endeavoured to lead them to the last frantic effort to exterminate Calais 
the final assault. rendezvous. Driven ,back by heavy Force, the enemy let hell loose upon the 

Half an hour before midiiiglit the fire, the party waited in shelter till the already shattered town. Relay by relay, 
Government .settt this message to Briga- morning, but when they eventually the Luftwaffe’s dive-bombers screamed 
{lier Nicholson : “ Every hour you got through to the station, they found over Calais-Nord, the Citadel and the 

continue to exist is of greatest help it deserted. Capt. Courtice and. his docks. 

to B.E.F. Government has therefore men had been overwhelmed about From 10 o’clock until some time 
decided you must continue to fight. 9 a.m. and those who survived had been in the afternoon low-level bombing 
Have greate.st po.ssible admiration for taken prisoner. was continuous, the only opposition 

your splendid stand.” So Calais Force Meanwhile, Calais Force awaited their a few Bren guns. The destruction was 
must die that nearly ten divisions might last agonizing day. The K.R.R.s, tremendous: new fixes were added to 
have a chance to live. But the Riflemen though they had lost severely, were those already alight, almost every 
knew jiaught of this exhortation — they still holding the Inner Perimeter from street was choked with the wreckage 
fought till the last because^ of their the western ramparts of Fort Risbanj of blasted houses, defensive positions 
dauntless courage : it is doubtful even if outside the west wall of the Citadel were completely obliterated. That men 
the Brigadier ever received the message, and on the north side of the Bassin de should have survived such an mfwno 
which was ordered to be sent by boat, Batellerie, to the Bassin Carnot, The was a wonder, but the Riflemen di • 
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And 80, when the enemy conceived the 
Ju-87s liad shot their bolt, he had to 
fling in his infantry, tanks and mortars 
to finish the job. 

Since the early morning the Royal 
Navy had been actively engaged in 
taking off the wounded in small boats. 
Each trip into the shell -swept harbour 

was hazardous in the 
extreme, but a number 

^ accomplished it safely. 

Wounded T.b. that 

shot up to the station quayside sprang 
a naval rating who greeted the in- 
jured lying near by with a breezy 
“ Who wants a lift ? Our mine- 
sweeper is waiting outside, gentlemen 1 
Among those compelled to take cover 
in this area was Sergt. Mitchell, of 
the Royal Marines, with his party, who 
had sought refuge under the pier. 
Most of bis companions were rescued, 
but the Sergeant stayed on, unperturbed 
and cheerful, and collected many 
wounded from the adjoining piers. 
At- last, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
“ under intense machine-gun fire and 
dive-bombing attacks, he brought many 
wounded comrades to a ■ pinnace in 
Calais harbour until he himself could 
do no more.” In these words the 
London Gazette of Sept. 6, 1940, an- 
nounced the award of Sergt. Mitchell’s 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 

’ The remnants of Calais Force were 
almost at the end of their tether. 
Ammunition was running tragically 
low. Using their medium tanks for 
close- street fighting, the Germans were 
filtering through the Inner Perimeter 
at all points : machine-gunners were 
enfilading the streets. By 4 o’clock 


the last heroic siirvivor.s of the Rifle 
Brigade were overpowered and the 
harbour area was seized l)y the enemy. 
At the Citadel the Frc'uch dcfender.s 
were still in action. Since the first 
day of the siege they had held their 
positions with great bravery, as had 
several unattached groups of their 
countrymen in various parts of the town. 
But at 5 p.m. the Germans, launched 
a violent infantry assault against them 
and the Citadel fell at last. Brigadier 
Nicholson, trapped in the north-west 
bastion, was made prisoner. 

Still Calais Force held out. All who 
were left of the Riflemen withdrew to 
the narrow streets of the Courgain, the 
old fishing town. Here, with stubborn 
tenacity, they formed yet another, 
the final, perimeter. AVith but five 
rounds of ammunition apiece, and none 
for their anti-tank rifle.s, they contrived 
to hang on until 9 o’clock, when darkness 
fell. It was a darkness shot with the 
flaring rockets of the fast-closiiig-in 
German infantry, a darkness that was 
nullified by the light of multitudinous 
fires. It certainly gave little help to 
the Riflemen when they were ordered 
to break up into small groups and 
attempt to make their way out of the 
town. Indeed, escape was impossible 
— ^thc enemy was everywhere. 

Monday, May 27. Dawn found 
the ruins of Calais silent but for an 
occasional burst of machine-gun fire. 


R.A.F. reconnaissance ’planes, flying 
over the scene of battle, could no 
signs of British troojjs. Calais Force 
had been -wiped out. Not (piife, per- 
haps, for when it was dark tiaviil 
olwcrvcrs picked out the flashes of an 
electric torch spelling an S O S. .V 
boat sent to investigate discovered 
47 men hiding among the slimy piers 
of the northern breakwater, and took 
them away to safety. 

Why was Calais Force so small, so 
inadequate even to have carried out 
its original task of establishing a new 
supply route for the B.E.F. ? AVhy 
the fatal lack of gun.s, the shortage of 
ammunition, the insufficiency of food ? 
Making the fullest allowances for all 
the man-power, supply and transport 
difficulties of this particular time, 
it i.s yet hard to find satisfactory 
answers to these obvious questions. 
Yet Calais Force triumphed in spite 
of its grave handicaps, in the midst 
of its defeat. For by its bitter agony 
a great army was saved. 

“ Till all their strength was spent 
and their last round fired the Riflemen 
fought on. The odds against them were 
enormous, and they could have no 
hope of help or victory. But in the foul 
heat of the burning town they fought 
with unfailing courage, and by the 
fury of their death struggle held away 
from Dunkirk the claw of the German 
attack ” (Eric Linklater). 


KEY POINT ON THE BATTLEGROUND OF CALAIS 

Increasing enemy pressure on the Outer Perimeter on Friday, May 24 , caused Brigadier 
Nicholson to move his Headquarters from the Boulevard Uon Gambetta to the Gare Maritime, 
here seen from the south-west. Later, when Brigade H.Q. was finally established in the 

Citadel, the station was still retained as rear headquarters. 

Photo, E.N.A . 
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RECORD & REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1940 

A survey of the first four months of the War is given in Chapter 49^ and a similar 
retrospective account of the first year in Chapter 118, The review here presented covers 
the year J940 and epitomizes leading events and tendencies. Authenticated dates and 
other details (which may differ from those in earlier Chapters) are given throughout 


T he dnwn of iw ceiled most of tho 

worldv and all liurope, as an armed 
camp. In t^iirnpo alone no fewer tlian 
2nj)nn*non mun had been called from the 
pursuits of peace to bear arms* Men and 
rnaf+'Hals for (2:iant battles of unprecedented 
destructiveness opposed one another. All 
(he world awaited the unleashing of Arnia- 
gt*ddon : and nothing happened. 

Fantastic in retrospect arc the early 
months of 1040, wlien the main problem of 
Britain's army in France— 220,000 ineru 
stune six divisions— was their entertainment! 
Fn blood Of 1 troops v'oeife rated ** WeMl Hang 
ou(^ the Washing on t!ie Siegfried Line/' and 
K.N.S.A. seemed more important than the 
object lesson of a Poland, where 1,250,000 
well-armed men were vanquished after four- 
teen days by Se|it* 28, lO'iO ; or of a Finland 
atforing battle to the Giant Bussia in the 
5110 wy forests and frozen lakes of the 
Karelian Isthmus, 

What Was the Explanation ? 

I T is to be found in two circumstances. 
First* the appointment of a French 
generalissimo to the combined command 
:>f the Anglo-French forces; secondly^ to the 
failure of that general to digest the lessons 
implicit in the German conquest of Poland, 
Gaineiin hatl been chief-of-stafF to Marshal 
Foch. Regarded at first as a master military 
mind, he very soon revealed himself as a 
commander wedded to the defensive school 
of strategy anil one so timid in action that 
his trivia! little forays into enemy territory 
about the fringes of the Forest of Wandt 
resembled more the wrist-smacking exchanges 
schoolgirls than the opening moves of a 
eat commander launching a vast campaign- 
Ijogically, in view of her foreign commit^ 
ments, France had but one military line of 
action, namely* readiness to take offensive 
action beyond her frontiers. But Gamelin 
was rigid-minded and doctrinaire : for the 
hattle-cry of Napoleon's Grand Army, 

" Advance ! Advance ! ” ho substituted the 
passive concept of war summed up in the 
slogan : They Shall Not Pass I ” 

Of this anaemic conception of modern war 
— -the war of thunderbolts, of lightning strokes 
in the night* as envisaged by Von Schlieffen, 
and resting upon the will-to-win — the Ger- 
mans Imd, in Poland, already exposed the 
central hillacy : war cannot be won by 
waiting in fortifications. But the whole 
course of the war, and its duration, were 
conditioned by the worn-out military theory 
of the French Command — linked behind the 
battlefield to widespread political corruption. 
Thus Gamelin and those of like mind were 
left only with eyes to weep at the triumphs 
of Von Schlielfen, as Charles XII wept at the 
exploits of Alexander* and Napoleon at those 
of Frederick II. 

Churchill Warns Britain 

T HIS false face of calm masked the real 
features of the European war situation 
until the end of Marche when Mr. 
Churchill warned tho nation that enemy 
activity, like tho small cloud presaging n 


tornado, had already risen over the eastern 
rim of the landscape and might strike at 
any moment* 

Ihit tJie long period of inertia had sapped 
tlie people's interest in the war and lulled 
their initial teirors. “ This is a phoney war," 
men told one another. . But tlie dies irac was 
at band, TIic war was not phoney ; it was 
tlie grand strategy of the Allies which 
merited that epithet. On the “ home front ’* 
production lagged and storms in political 
tea cups, of vvliicli tJie resignation of the 
Minister of War, Mr. Hore-Helisha, and the 
appointment of Mr. Oliver Stanley (January 6} 
is a typical example, tended to obscure the 
grim realities across the English ChatiDGl. 

True Valuation of Russians Strength 

D uring tlie first quarter of this year a 
sccoml widely accepted fallacy was ex- 
ploded, namely, that the incfiiciency 
which had characterized the plans of the 
U,S.S.R- — aciuaUy, they were deliberate 
makosJufts — extended to her great army* 
Tliat Russia, foreseeing ultimate attack by 
Germany, had built up a vast mechanized 
war machine was known. But*" it was 
asked, “ won't tlicse peasants be likely to 
put water in tanks intended for petrol ? " 
Tho opening phase of the Busso-Finnish 
War tended to confirm tliis misconception. 
Russia struck at Finland, November 30, 
1930, because the little Republic had declined 
to sanction concessions to her mighty neigh- 
hour like those granted by the other Baltic 
States {s&e Chapter 10). To extend her 
frontici^ and outworks in the Baltic was, 
for Russia, as logical as the building of her 
great army. 

Russia faced a terrain of 76,000 lakes and 
having some three-quarters of the grand 
total area under forest* The invaders made 
the same signal omission later made by the 
Germans in Russia : they sent troops into 
Arctic conditions without Arctic equipment* 
The Finns had prepared a line of defence 
across the Karelian Isthmus map pages 
460-461) which protected all southern 
Finland* The Russians, unable to break 
tbrougli here, attempted to turn the defence 
north of Lake Ladoga. On the East they 
tried to cut the country in two by a drive 
at Suomussalmi* on Lake Kianta ; and* at 
another point, north of Salla, to secure 
the railhead of Kemijaervi. In the Arctic 
they attacked to secure tho port of Petaamo 
via Murmansk. By mid-February the Finns 
withdrew from tho Mannerhelm Line and 
on March 13 tho Russians were in Viipuri 
(Viborg), The war lasted 106 days, ending 
March 13, 1940, with tho Treaty of Moscow* 
Finland ceding 16,178 square miles. The 
lesson of this campaign was that the Soviet 
Army, initial errors adjusted, revealed itself 
os the formidable war machine of high 
efficiency it later showed itself on other 
battle fronts* an efficiency largely deriving 
from tho firm faith of ©very soldier that ^ 
he hod something to fight for* 

So much for the hard war outline during 
this period. Half ton^ include sporadic air 
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raids and leaflet dropping ; the first phase 
of U-boat war ; the Brenner ■ meeting of 
the Dictators, March 18 ; French political 
changes (Daladicr to Reynaud), March 20; 
the meeting of the Supreme War Council 
and declaration of united Allied action, 
28th, and the " Altmark ” incident (see 
Chapter 63), which was, perhaps, the actual 
trigger mechanism that precipitated the 
German invasion of Norway. For the 
inability of Norway to hinder German 
use of Iier territorial waters soon caused 
the Allies to take further action* 

Narvik and the Norwegian Campaign 

E akly in April the matter of the Narvik 
iron-ore traffic came to a head. Using 
Norwegian territorial waters* enemy 
vessels laden with iron ore had been making 
their way to German ports. On April 8 
Norway was told that the Allies were laying 
mines in certain arcivs along the Norwegian 
coast (set? Chapter 78) ; the object was to 
compel German ships to come out into 
open wators- 

Evidently a German invasion of Scan- 
dinavia had long been planned, for on 
April 0 German troops landed at Bergen 
and several other Norwegian ports — in 
some cases from merchant ships in har- 
bour, where the troops bad lain concealed 
for some days. Simultaneously German 
warships moved against Oslo, where an 
ultimatum was presented demanding that 
Norway should place herself tinder German 
military administration. King Haakon 
and his Ministers fled to Hamar ; in Oslo 
Major Vidkun Quisling* pro-Nazi, set up 
a puppet government. German troops 
occupied Denmark almost without resistance 
' on April 9, the Danish Government sub- 
mitting and King Christian calling upon 
the people to assume “ a completely correct 
and worthy attitude*’* 

British Troops Land io Norway 

O N the day of the Nazi invasion the 
British Government promised “ full 
aid ** to Norway ; six days later 
cam© news that British troops had landed 
at several points. 

The Germans gathered in strength near 
Oslo, while the main Norwegian army 
assembled near Kongsvinger. Soon the 
defenders were pressed back to the Swedish 
frontier or forced to retreat towards 
Elverum. French and British forces landed 
at Namsos (14th) and Aandalsnes (17th) 
under a very heavy aerial bombardment 
from the Luftwaffe : the objective was 
Trondheim* but this place was already in 
enemy hands, while strong reinforcements 
were making their way north from Oslo via 
tho Qudbrandsdal and Osterdal vajleya. In 
the south, Hamar and Elverum were_ taken 
by the Germans on April 20 ; atLihdhammer 
a Norwegian force tried to check the enemy 
column advancing up the Oudbrandsdal. 

Prom Namsos the Allied force moved 
south towards Stenkjer ; here on April 23 
it was held up by superior German forces^ 



whHo at the same time its Hank was boin- 
barded by German destroyers in Ti'oiidheim 
fjord. Part of the Allied force from 
Aandalsnes pushed down the Gudbraiidsdal 
to aid the Norwegians at LiUoliammer^ 
but was involved in tho Norwegian witli^ 
drawal on the 25th. An attempt was 
made to get to Stooren, SO miles south of 
Trondheim, but by this time enemy columns 
had occupied both the great valleys, and on 
the 30th hod established connexion between 
Oslo and Trondheim. Crossing the motm- 
tains west of the Gloinma, other forces were 
threatening to overwhelm British troops ex- 
tended thinly betwen Stocren and Dombaas. 

Failure in Central Norway 

T he landings at Namsos and Aandalsnes 
had been intended as diversions while 
a combined attack was launched on 
Trondheim ; later it was decided to turn 
tho diversions into a main attack. Owing 
to the thoroughness of German preparations 
for the invasion, the Allies were heavily 
handicapped. The lack of airfields pre- 
vented adcfiuatc cover being afforded to our 
landing operations, so that it proved im* 
possible to land artillery and tanks needed 
for the defence. On tlie other hand our 
bases, at small and unsuitable ports, w^ere 
exposed to continual bombing by enemy 
aircraft. So it was that on the 28th the 
British Government decided to withdraw: 
troops were re-embarkcd at Namsos and 
Aandalsnes in the first days of May. 

Story of Narvik 

O N April 15 British troops had landetl 
at HarsUdt, near Narvik. As from 
April 8 Allied wai'ships laid mines at 
three points in Norwegian coastal waters, 
to cause Axis vessels from Narvik to come 
out Into the open* It must have been 
simultaneously that troopships and wai-ships 
had left German ports bound for Norway, 
for on the 8th the ** Glowworm," one of 
our destroyers protecting the minelaying 
vessels, reported enemy warships in those 
waters. On the morning of the 9th, near 
Narvik, H.M.S. “ Benown " encountered 
and damaged the German battleship 
** Scharnhorst " and the cruiser " Hipper." 
At night the British Second Destroyer 
Flotilla, under Capt. B. A. Warburton-Lee, 
fiteamed up \Vcst Fjord to Narvik and 
destroyed or crippled five German dcstroyers- 
Three out of the five British destroyers 
taking part in the action were sunk, and 
tho commander lost his life. Chapter 80.) 

On April 11 British aircraft sank the 
enemy cruiser ** Koenigsberg " near Bergen ; 
units of the Royal Navy and naval aircraft 
went into the Kattegat and sank enemy 
tixiopBhips. The German battleship ** Admiral 
Scheer ** was hit with a torpedo and the 
heavy cruiser Karlsruhe " was sunk by 
our submarines* The Second Destroyer 
Flotilla had been reinforced and had re- 
mained near by in Ofot Fjord. On the 13th, 
headed by the battleship ** Warspite " and 
now under the command of Vice-Admiral 
W. J, Whitworth, tho Flotilla renewed the 
attack on the enemy warships in Narvik 
Bay. Seven German destroyers were sunk. 

Epic of Lesjeskogen 

I N covering the Namsos embarkation H.M# 
destroyer Afridi ** was lost (see Chapter 
SX). Allied troops at Narvik pressed on 
with their attacks and the town was captured 
&om tho Germans on May 28 1 within a 
fortnight, owing to the serious turn of the 
battle In Wanders and France, AlUed forces 
were withdrawn fbom Narvik and the luck- 
less Norwegian campaign thus brought to a 


close. King Haakon and Cmwii Prince Olaf 
took refuge in Britain, 

R.A.F* aircraft did magnifleeiit work in 
Norway. Off Be rgen they honibed tAVt> 
enemy cruisei's (April 9). Attacks were 
made on Stavanger aerodrome ; on enemy 
wai'sliips in KrLsltansund Fjord, and on 
supply ships in the Kattegat, Fleet Air 
Arm and Coastal Command ’planes raided 
enemy shipping and bombed airfields iiseil 
by tlie Germans, A gallant attempt was 
made to alford fighter support to our 
troops ; Gloster Gladiatoi^s were transported 
by sea to Lesjeskogen, 40 m. S,F, of Aan- 
dalsncs, and an uiriiold was contrived from 
the frozen surface of a lake* But the enemy 
ceaselessly bombed the position and one by 
one our Gladiatoi's were destroyed until by 
the morning of the third day a single macliinc 
remained. The attempt had failed, and our 
surviving personnel were withdrawn. 

Invasion of Holland and Belgium 

H aving secured her flank by overrunning 
Norway and Denmark, Germ,aiiy now 
set in motion her armies for the 
campaign in the west. Tlie way had been 
prepared by a plentiful leaven of pro-Nazi 
fifth -columnists or of quislings. Bubvoi-sive 
action in quart ei-s high nnd low had made 
ready for a lightning onslaught* 

Holland, Luxemburg and Belgium were 
invaded in the early hours of May 10 {Chapter 
83). About 4 a.nn. the Dutch aerodromes of 
Waalha Bergen, ydiipliol and De Kooy 
were bombed, and The Hague, Rotterdam 
and other cities suffered a similar onslaught. 
At 6 a.m. tlic German Minister to The Hague 
announced to the Dutch Government that 
German armed forces were advancing on 
Holland to prevent an impending invasion by 
the Allies designed to carry out a thrust at 
the Ruhr basin. He called on the Govern- 
ment to cease resistance, to which demand 
tho Netherlands Government answered that 
a state of %rar had now arisen with Germany. 

Parachute Troops Appear 

P ARAcatJTE troops in large numbers wore 
dropped around The Hague and terrorized 
the countryside* Other airborne troops 
landed from floatplanes that came down on 
canals, rivers, docks, etc*, near Rotterdam 
and other Dutch cities, and, from aerial troop 
transports which descended on open spaces 
at strategic points. Many Dutch airfields 
early fell into enemy hands* and a great 
number of aircraft were destroyed* 

Air attacks on the scat of Government and 
on Rotterdam, combined with the activities 
of thousands of parachutists, had paralysed 
the Dutch High Command, whose defence 
plans were frustrated- Two main bridges 
over tho Meuse, and later the vital Moerdijk 
bridges over the Hollandsch Diep, fell 
unharmed into enemy hands- Pro-Nazi 
partisans aided enemy parachutists* Per- 
sistent attempts had been made on the lOtb 
to bomb the Royal Family, and the Royal 
Palace at The Hague was suriwinded by 
parachutists- On the 13th the Queen left for 
England in a British warship, followed later 
by members of the Dutch Government. 

Mass Murder at Rotterdam 

A t The Hague the invaders were eventually 
rounded up, but at Rotterdam the 
struggle was fiercer and continued for 
days. On May 13 strong German motorized 
forces joined the airborne troops which were 
attacking the city. On May 14, soon after 
I p.m., the Germans, unresisted, bombed the 
central part of the city for half an hour, 
laying waste two square miles and killing 
about 80,000 people. Earlier that day an 
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<*Momy uUinialutii had hern prrHi'idctl riiltiiig 
for the HuiTciuler cif the city ; th** lime limit 
had been extended, but 2^ lioniH bidVin* tbis 
extoiisifui (*x piped 11 h^ hail tti hoiMi*^^ fell* 

In the iitudh the Dutcii army fi ll back on 
the? night of May 1(1-11 t<i the /uidi r 
dyke, where naval units aided tbi- defendi-iw. 
Advancing aci'owH the <‘ntire Irunticr the 
Germans oi:cnpied Groningi'u and Friesland 
on the 12th* and reached the Znifler Zee. 
Farther south tliey crossed the Abuts and 
Yssel. ''fhe Gri'bbe Lino was takcai on 
May 13, ui tlie absence of any effective aerird 
aid. Tin; Dutch air force had been wiped 
out by the initial .surprise bombing and by 
subsequent cotldials* 

On the New Water Line, eastern front of 
Fortress Holland, a stand was made until 
May 14, when the enemy broke llirough. 
Further resistance became impossible. 

In the south the Peel-Haam position had 
had to he relinquished on the lOtli, and 
Dutch trori[>s retreated westward to join up 
with French forces wliich had come to the 
aid of nollaiuL On the 1 4th the line of 
defence bad been witlrdra’vvn to Bergea op 
Zoom-Roozoiulaal-Turnliout, vvdietjce it ran 
to Mechlin (Malines) and Louvain, 

Winkelman Capitulates 

A German armoured division readied the 
ilocrdijk bridges by way of Rois le 
Due i\nd Langstraat on tlie 13tb, 
and next day captured Dordrecht ; some of 
ihs formations pushed on to Rotterdam. 
Faced with the threatened destruction of 
more Dutch cities by murderous air bonihiiig* 
and realizing the hofieless nature oi the 
struggle, the Dutch Commander - in - Chief 
decided to lay down arms* At ^ p-ni. on 
May 14 Gem Winkelman broadcast an order 
for fighting to cease. This ditl ntit affect 
(ho Netherlands Navy or the «irmy in 
Zeeland- A capitulation was signed at 11 a.m. 
on the 15tli* The Dutch army in North 
Brabant, after resistance to the utmost, fell 
back and, together with French troops, 
continued the struggle in Zeeland for some 
days. (See Chapter 1 1 1 for a later review of 
the Netherlands Cami>aign,) 

Rape of Belgium 

I N Belgium, as in Holland, concern for 
strict neutrality had prevented the 
concerting of joint plans to resist 
aggression. Soon after 5 a.m* on &Iay 10 
{sec Chapter 84) Gei-man aircraft bombed 
Brusscb* At 8.30 a.m. the German Ambitssa- 
dor enacted the farce of presenting a 
declaration like that of his colleague at The 
Hague a few hours earlier. The answer ^ya8 
that Belgium would defend herself. Belgian 
plans envisaged a delaying action along the 
line of the Albert Canal and the Meuse for 
about three days, while British and French 
troops manned the Antwerp-J^amur-Givet 
line. 

At 4 a.m. many Belgian aerodromes had 
been bombed and half the aircraft destroyed 
on the ground. Early that morning German 
troops advancing through Dutch Limburg 
and by way of Maastricht had gained a 
footing across tho Albert Canal, and Bben 
Emael fort had been seized by airbortu* 
troops. The Maastricht bridges in Dutch 
territory were blown up by the defc^nders, 
but two out of the three bridges on the 
Albert Canal in front -of Maastricht, in 
Belgian territory, fell into German hands 
tindemollshed. Over these, during that 
day and the next, poured an unending 
strcAiu of German armoured and mechanized 
forces, thrusting rapidly into Belgium. 
(On the I2th a very gallant attack by 
the E.A,P. wrecked the bridges for a 
time.) On May 10, answering Belgium's 


appeal, Gnmelij) had sent troops to reinttjrce 
the line of the Meuse and Albert Canal. 
Tln^ French 7th Army advanced into Holland 
lo defend the Scheldt estuary and Zeeland ; 
raviilry of tlic French 1st Army reached 
thi' Wavre-Naniur line; lip:ht troops of the 
mil Army re^iched the Ourthe. 

On the nifrht of May 11-12 the lino of the 
Albert C. mnl \viis ;> hjuidoiK'il iiiid tiic 
withdrew t<i tin* iiijuii tlrfi'iisivi? positions tin 
tlif Anl werp-N:iiiH-ir lin<*. Aftorii coiifi’i’oiicc' 
liftwfoii Ih’lfiian. Dutch. Froiicli iind British 
coti'ini.ttitlt'i'S 0)1 the 12lli. joint phuis wort? 
forniuhitod ; Ihf Belgians took over tlio 
sector Ant wi*rp- ; llii'cc Britisii dit i- 
sioiis wd’o stutioTK'tl 0(1 the sector IjOUViiin- 
Wavro. and six ot licrs were cclicloiicd it) depth 
iit'twct^i) the jiiid lilt) Scheldt' t the 

1st French Arjuv continued th(^ line hy 
A\'iivre and Oemliloux to Nainur (held hy 
Beli'ians) ; the hth French Army look over 
the II no from Xamtir In ,Mvzi res, and on Us 
riiitit was the l''retich 2nd Army. 


Germans Break Tlirough 

O x tlic> Ihtli (Jerinati colmims that had 
julvaneol lliinugh tin’ Ardennes struck 
at llie Fioneh Utli Army and breached 
its tine near Htnix ; tit hers attacked the 
JVeiieh 2nd Army and took Sedan. As a 
resnlt of furl her onslaughts hy firmoured 
cohimiis the Dth Army broke »ip. Tho 
Aiitweip-Xainur line thus lieiiig ttirned, the 
Allies letreateil to the line of the Fseaut. 
Namur forts held out fur some days, as did 
those of Li ge (except, of course, Khen 
Emaei). The Belgian Army withdrew in 
stages to Ghent and Tertnonde. where for 
three days a stand was niatle. Fierce fighting 
took pla<-e around Louvain, eaptureil li> the 
c»nein\' on the lath and later ret.ikeii h^ 
British troop.s t on the 17lli it was in fierman 
hands, together witli Malines and Brussels, 
Tlie Jtelgian Governnierit li’It for OsG’iid on 
the idght of May Iti-li. 

Gerrimn stralefty liad thus ilrawii auaj the 
French and British froni their former strong 
positions on and la-hind the French frontiers 
and, at a critical monieiit, was driving a 
w<-dgo between the Allied armies in Belgium 
and ilie main Allied armies in France. Ihus 
tl)c-re developed a grave situation never to be 
reniedietl. Late on Jlay 1.^ the I'reneh 
('.-iii-C. ordered the Armies in Belgium to 
withdraw to the frontiei’s, but this command 
reached them loo late. 


Conquer or Die 

O N May 1 7 Gamelin, in an Order of the Day, 
c'xhorted the troops to " Coiifiuer or 
Die.” On the 18th Beynaud reorgan- 
ized the French Cabinet, bringing in the aged 
JIarshal Pfdain as Vicc-Premier ; next day 
Gamelin wa.s su persedod by Weygand. May 20 
saw tlie Germans at the Chemin de.s Dames 
and tbc line of the Oise-Aisne Canal. Amiens 
was seized and part of Arras, w’hilc some units 
even reached Abbeville at the mouth of the 
Somme; soon the latter formations were 
reinforced and thrust on through Montreuil 
and Etaples to Boulogne. This port, held 
by French and British troops, was occupied 
by the enemy on the 24th, after tlie British 
Guards had been taken oil', under War 
Olliee ordei's, by the Royal Navy. Calais 
fell on ti)e 27th (Chapler 150). 


What the B-E.F. Were Doing 

A n account must now bo given of the 
British forces under Ixird Gort (see 
Chaptoi-s 84-88 ; also 147-148). British 
H.Q. were at Arras where, in the early 
morning of May 10, enemy aircraft dropped 
bombs. At 5.30 a.m. General George.s, under 


whose direction the B.E.F. was to work, 
ordered Plan D to be put into operation. 
This meant an advance into Belgium and the 
taking up position on the line of the River 
Dylc. The movement was completed on 
the 12th ; the dispo.sitions of the Armies 
are gix'cn earlier. 

As a result of the Allied conference at 
Casteau on May 12 General Billottc was 
given the task of ('oorditialing the French, 
British and Belgian armies. The situation 
h<'comiiig grave. The fighter group 
of the Air Component of the B.E.F. had 
idroadv suffered heavily in action and 
was reduced to fifty machines ; in three 
days the R.A.F. had destroyed 101 enemy 
aircraft for a loss of )8 of its own. 
Three squadrons of British fighters .arrived 
on May 13. but, were given to the Advanced 
Air Striking Force for use on the Frcncl) 
front. Gort visited King Leopold at 
Brussels and urged the strengthening of tin- 
Belgians on the left of tlie B. E.I‘. 

Rack to the Escaut 

U PON the Dutch capitulation the French 
7th Army drew bjiek to Antwerp, while 
of it s divisions ( ilay I.'j 18) went 
south to the aid of tlie French f>th Army, now 
retreating before the Panzer columns. The 
French Lst Army, on the British right, had 
s)iffejea severely and had given ground. 

In view' of the German break-through the 
Dyle line w'as becoming untenable ; Billottc 
ordered withdrawal to the Escaut, sixty miles 
to the rea r. This move was completed during 
Mav Iti-lO. 

During all tliis time the R.A.F. had been 
harassing the Geianan a<lv*ince, dcstroy'ing 
bridges over ll)c Meuse (Corap’s French !>lli 
Army had failed to fulfil this vital duty), 
and. in cooperation with the French, bombing 
roads, rail junctions, etc. But the hulg<- 
in the Allied line w.as widening and the 
enemy on the 17th were at Avesnes and 
Vervins, attacking w'itli very large tank 
forces . Next, day ( J lay 1 8 ) a thrust west wa rd 
was noticeahlo, with heavy pressure at 
Guise and Landrecies ; the enemy crossed 
the Sainbre. Antwerp bad been abandoned, 
tho)igh the Belgians were figliting back. 

Germans Reach the Aisne 

O N May 19 the Germans claimed to have 
taken Le Catcau and St. Quentin, while 
they had reached the Aisne near Rothel. 
Next day they were at Laoti, and tho day- 
after they claimed Arras and Amiens. It 
was not till the 19th that Lord Gort learned 
from Gonei'cil Billotto of the extent of tlie 
disfistcr on the Meuse. 

Joining forces, enemy columns swept 
across France towards the coast, opening a 
corridor between tho Allied armies in 
Belgium and the main forces south of the 
Somme. As a result the Air Component 
of the B.E.F. withdrew to Britain. The 
Advanced Air Striking Force moved its B.Q. 
from Kheims to Central Franco. 

The line hold by the B.E.F. on the ICth 
ran along the Escaut, facing eastward ; 
south it was continued by a force holding 
tlie Scarpe cros-sings, and still more to the 
south was another force along the Canal du 
Nord. Southward the Allied line wont only 
to Peronne. Guarding the exposed right 
flank was yet another emergency force in- 
cluding the garrison of Arras- The French 
1st Army fell back in tho direction of Douni 
and Cambrai, and on the night of thelOth took 
up position on the Escaut ; at Bouchain, 
however, -the line turned westward along 
the Sonaee. Gort therefore sent some of his 
troops to liold the canal lino N.W. from 
Douai to La Bassee. Our force holding tho 
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Canal du Nord was withdrawn to the Scarpe 
cast of Arras. By tliese dispositions Lord 
Gort had established a defensive flank to 
his south. 

British Counter-Offensive 

O N May 20 General Dill, C.I.G.S., brought 
to Gort instructions from the British 
Cabinet to ” move southward upon 
Amiens . . . and to take station upon the 
left of tho French Army.” Instead of this 
operation a modified plan was agreed upon, 
an attack in the direction of Arras, for which 
the support of Iw'o French divisions was 
promised ; but the French were not ready, 
and the British attack was made without 
them on the 21st. (A French light mechanized 
formation cooperated.) After reaching the 
first day ’s objectives, the British troops were 
withdrawn south of Lille under threat of 
outfliinking). 

The French 9th Army was able to offer 
little further resistance to the Panaer 
divisions, and hy May 20 the enemy had 
reached the Cheinin des Dames, With the 
taking of Abbeville, on the 2lstt the railway 
line connecting the B.E*F. with its supply 
bases was cut ; two days later tho 
had to go on haJf-rations. 

After consultation between the Allied 
commanders on filay 21 it was agreed to 
withdraw from the Escaut, The Allied line 
would therefore run from Mauldo N* to 
Halluiti, and thence along the Lys to Courtrai 
and Ghent; it was understood that if the 
Belgians ^verc hard pressed they would fall 
back upon the Yser* 

Weygand’s Abortive Pfan 

W EYGAND* who OH the 20th had replaced 
Gamelin as C*-in-C., had prepared a 
plan for a big counter-offensive north 
and south of the corridor, to close the gap, 
but this project was based on tho ^ false 
assumption that tho Proneb held the line of 
the Somme and had retaken Pf ronne, Albert 
and Amiens. Gort prepared to carry out his 
part of the operation but needed relie& and 
could not be ready until May 26. Before 
then events on other sectors of the Allied 
front had made the counter-attack impossible 
to oxccutc. 

By May 22 Calais and Boulogne were in- 
vested by the enemy (see Chapters 86* ' 
150) and the sole remaining port for 
supplies was Dunkirk. The area occupied on 
filay 24 by the British forces consisted of a 
rougli triangle with its base on the co^t 
between Gravelines and Zeebrugge and ite 
apex near Douai. The southern face (Douai- 
Gravelm<^) comprised the Canal line through 
Bethune, Aire, St. Omor and along the Aa to 
the sea ; the eastward side comprised the 
former Escaut line ; four British divisions held 
the sector along the frontiento HaUuin,wheii^ 
Belgian forces continued it north-eastward 
towards Ghent, 

Up till now tho brunt of tho enemy 
assault had been felt on the Douai-Gravelin<^ 
front, but on the 25th the Southern (Canal) 
front and the Belgian line were bea^y 
attacked. In conseciuenco the British line 
was extended N. towards Ypres. 

It was clear that the Weygand 
could not bo carried out, and the idea o 
a counter-offensive was dropped. Under 
tremendous enemy pressure the Belgians wew 
giving giound. Next morning (Slay 26) 
was decided to withdraw behind the Lys^*^ 
then a three-day plan was agreed sheen- 
ing the defence perimeter by some 5 
miles. On the 20th, also. Lord Gort 
given the discretion, If faced with a situa lo _ 
in which the safety of the B.E.F. . 

predominate, to fight a way back to 




BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY AND C.LG,S, VISIT ATHENS 

On March 2 , I94*i while German columns were crossing the Danube into Bulgaria, Mr. Anthony Eden and Sir John 
Dill arrived at the Greek capital from Ankara for a conference with politiral and military leaders. In an interlude of 
their grave official business they visited the Acropolis, and are seen leaving that scene of ancient splendour, 
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BENGHAZI, CAPITAL OF THE LIBYAN PROVINCE OF CYRENAICA 

^’ilh the syrrefider of Benghazi on the evenini? of February 6, 1941, almost the whole of Cyrenaica came 
nto British hands. From Tobruk, by a forced march across the desert, covering 150 miJes in 30 hours. 
British armoured forces reached Soluk, south of Benghazi, and cut oH Italian troops withdrawing 
westwards. Simultaneously Australian troops drove along on the coastal road towards the capit-^l. 
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coasfc for ro-cmbarknlion of as many of the 
troops as could bo saved. On tho evening 
of Uio 27th Oort learned of the Belgian 
request for an armistice ; as ho states in his 
Despatches, he found himself ** faced with 
an open gap of twenty miles between Ypres 
and the sea.” 

Critical Situation on Belgian Front 

T ue Belgians had conformed to the British 
withdrawal on May 21 to the line of the 
Lys ; the surrender of Walchcrcn Island 
by the Dutch defenders on tho Ifdli had 
opened a prrave threat from that direction. 
On the 24th the enemy crossed the Lys at 
Court rai and a big battle began. A mass 
air attack was delivered on the entire 
Belgian sector ; with fresh troops llie 
Germans struck from Menin to Ypres and 
tried to separate the Belgian and British 
forces* but were held on a line from Ypres to 
Roulers- None the less, tlio Belgian situa- 
tion was critical. On the night of May 25- 
20 an anti-tank barrier was improvised from 
railway wagons placed end to end on the 
line between Ypres and Roiders. At several 
points the front wag giving way ; the last 
reserves' were thrown in. 

A Doomed Army 

B y Ma3r25 all hope of saving the Belgian 
Army had disappe<ired, but its soldiers 
fought on for another two days. Tho 
Allies were surrounded, with only the perilous 
way to the sea open, and this avenue hour 
by hour growing narrower. At dawn King 
liCopold sent a message to London describing 
the dangers of his Army’s position, but the 
accidental death of General Billotte on tlie 
2l6t and the consequent breakdown of com- 
mumcationa prevented such a message being 
forwarded to the French High Cominand, 
Next day the Belgian Command handed to 
tho French Mission a note stating that the 
Array had nearly reached the limits of Sts 
endurance ; the enemy then attacking 
from Eocloo to Menin. In the evening* 
General Blanchard* who came to replace 
BQlotte as coordinator of the Allied Armies* 
told tho King the British were withdrawing 
to the rear on the Lille-Ypres line and were 
evacuating tho frontier position on the 
Belgian right. That evening the King moved 
his 6.H.Q. to Middelkerko, on the coast near 
Ostend- 

Klng Leopold Capitulates 

O x the 27th the enemy penetrated the 
Belgian front near Maldoghem, Ursel, 
Thielt, and Roulcte. A five-mile gap 
was breached and the way was left open to 
Bruges. About midday the King telegraphed 
to Lord Gort that the time is rapidly 
approaching when they " (tho Belgian 
troops] will be unable to continue the 
flght. The King will be forced to capitu- 
late to avoid a eoUapse.” Two hours later 
the French liaison authorities were told that 
tho Belgian front was " about to break like 
a worn bowstring.” 

At 6 p.ra on May 27 King Leopold decided 
to osk the Germans for an armistice, and the 
French and British missions were informed. 
An envoy was sent to the German High 
Command and returned with the demand 
for unconditional surrender. Leopold as- 
sented to those terras* and proposed that 
firing should coaso at 4 a.m. on May 28. 
The Protocol of Capitulation was signed on 
the 28th. At 2 a,ra. tho Qemiaii Command 
demanded free passage for its columns 
towards tho sea. The King took up bis 
quarters at tho Ch iteau of Laoken as a 
prisoner of war, I8ee Chapters 86'-80 ; also* 
for a later revaluation of the Belgian 
wmpatgn* Chapteis U5-146.) 


Fighting a Wuy lo the Sea 

T iiic Dunkirk perlmotcr {see Chapter 1)0), 
wUhin winch the B,E,F. was now to he 
withdrawn, ran from a point botwecii 
(3 ravelines and Dunkirk to Nieuport in 
Bclgimm Inland tlie line went N.E. 
through Borgucs, Fumes and so to the coast. 
By May HU tlie British units were within tho 
area allotted, and the work of embarkation 
was going on* Besides the B.E.F*. parts of 
the French 1st and 7th Armies were with- 
drawn into tlic Dunkirk perimeter. French 
troops shared with British the rearward 
defence for some days ; then look over 
the rearguard and fought on to cov-er tho 
evacuation. General Prioux, of the French 
1st Army* was captured with some of his 
troops, but many fought a way out and were 
evacuated with the B.E.F. 

Diinkirk itself wsis held by the French, and 
certain French divisions occupied the sector 
west of the town. Embarkation had begun 
on the 2Cth and some 10,000 men had been 
taken off by the afternoon of the 28th. 
Despite shelling and aerial bombing and 
machine-gun attacks, the evacuation went 
steadily on and increased in rapidity- More 
than a hundred thousand French troops hud 
made their way into the pciiTnotcr ; by the 
30th. 80,000 of the B.E.F, out of 250,000 
remained. Next day Lord Gort left for 
England, under orders of the Governiiicjit. 
He delegated his command to Major-Gen. 
the lion. H. R. L- G. Alexander, who stayed 
until tho remnant of the B.E.F- in a position 
to bo evacuated {20,000 men] were safely 
away. By midnight of June 2—3 the task 
had been tlnished. The final tally of those 
saved was 211,532 fit men and 13,053 
casualties ; in addition 112,540 Allied troof:>s 
were brought away, mostly French- 
also Chapters 147-148.) 

Small Craft at Dunkirk 

O N May 11 the British Admiralty had 
broadcast an order for owners of small 
craft to send in particulars within a 
fortnight. From selected vessels was formed 
the Small Vessels Pool. Twelve days later a 
call was made on the Pool ; in all more than 
600 small vessels of all kinds, manned by 
volunteers, proceeded to the water off 
Dunkirk to ferry men from the beaches 
to waiting \varships and other craft. The 
Admiralty announced that 222 naval ^-esseLs 
and 065 other British craft took part ; six 
destroyers and 24 minor war vcBssels were lost- 

Churchill at the Helm 

P OLiTicAi. reactions to the momentous 
events in Flanders and France* coming 
after the Norwegian setback* w'ere 
grave. In Britain (May 2) Mr. Chamberlain 
had made a statement on the Norway opera- 
tions ; on May 7—8 there was a debate In 
both Houses. Challenged by the labour 
Party on the Sth* the Commons divided : 
281 votos were cast for the Government 
and 200 against. In the late afternoon of 
the lOth Mr. Chamberlain resigned the 
Premiership ; Mr. Churchill then became 
Prime Minister and formed a Cabinet in 
which members of the Opposition were 
Included. Chamberlain remained as Lord 
President of the Council. 51r. Attlee (Lord 
Privy Seal), Lord Halifax (Foreign Secretary)* 
Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Alexander (Admiralty)* 
Mr. Eden (War), and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
(Air) were the other members. 

After the* withdrawal of tho B.E.F. 
France had to face tho Germans along 
the SoQirao and tho Eastern Defences with 
considerably dirainlBhed strengtli : she hod 
lost her tat* 7th* and Otb Armies, plus 
the nine Arat-hne dlviaionB of tho B.E.F* 
There eiill remained tho 'British 6l6t (High- 
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land) DiviMjiiii* whicli had heiui ncnl to l.h*'^ 
Saar wornr niontliH earlit'^r; abno tlu‘ Jfritish 
1st Armtiuirtl Division disi^tn barker! at. 
Cherbourg from May 2fi and to the 

Somme* The slory of the^si* British frjrnia- 
lions is told in Cluiptei-s U3 and 140, 

Battle of France Begiii.s 

T iikre was a lull until June 5* wlicn* willi 
Gorman forces mai^shaJled iiow^ along 
the S( mmo to the sea, a socoiul massiv’i* 
thr ust wna bi^gLin (Chapters 05, 08). On tho 
(Ub lieyiiaiicl reconstructed his Cabinet* him- 
self taking over from Daladier the coni rot of 
Foreign Affairs. By Ibis time the French 
were giving ground at both ends of the 
long battle-line ; the enemy was advoncing 
along the coast and along tlic Ailette canal 
near Soissons, while he had captured tho 
crest of the Chemin dcs Dames. Next day 
the Allied line bad been pierced at several 
points ; on tbe 8th the Germans broke 
through between tho Br^^^sle and the Seine 
and reached Forges Ics Eaux. Attacking in 
force from Bethel to tbe Argonne, the enemy 
on tbe Olli threatened the rear of tlie Mnginot 
defences and prepared for a drive along the 
Idarne valley to the capital. Advance enemy 
motorized units readied Kouen, and others 
appeared some 35 miles from Paris, The 
Aisne was crossed at Soissons. 

Til ere were now {June 10) throe main 
thrust discernible tow*ards Paris^ — ^across tbe 
lower Seine, through tbe vaHey of the Ourq, 
and to the cast of Rheims. At this moment 
Italy declared war ou France and Britain ; 
tiostilities were tiiiiod to begin at midnight on 
the 11th, On the 10th tbe French Govern- 
ment moved to Tours, Next day the French 
were acros^j the Marne, and the Seine defeuct^s 
had been penetrated in some places. There 
was intense j>ressuro at Montmedy. Rheims 
w^ls lost on June 12, and Havre on the coast 
was menaced. Tours was hoinbed by 
German aircraflt ; Weygand told the French 
Cabinet that tbe military situation was 
desperate, and there was talk of asking the 
enemy for an armistice. The Germans were 
now approaching tho suburbs of Paris* and 
on June 13 the military commander declared 
Paris an open city. 

Enemy at the Gates of Paris 

G EiiMAN columns dosed in on Paris; the 
Montmedy hingc-point of tlie Jlaginot 
defences was heavily attacked. The 
French Cabinet considered asking for an 
armistice* and the British Government was 
disked whether it would release France fi'om 
her obligation not to negotiate for an 
armistice or peace wlttioui British consent. 
Mr. Churchill, with Lords Halifax and Beaver- 
brook, were at Tours by invitation of M, 
Reyna ud- It was agreed that another 
appeal should be made for help to President 
Roosevelt* and that a further meeting of 
French and British leaders should then take 
place before decisive action on armistice 
negotiations. (The French account does not 
mention the arrangement for further coii- 
suliation to take place after receiving the 
reply of the President.) 

The Germans entered Paris on June 14 ; 
the same day the French Government was 
transferred to Bordeaux. Verdun fell on 
the 15tb* and German columns crossed 
tbe Rhine into Alsace. Italians advanced 
into Savoy and to the N. of Nice. On Sunday , 
June 16* tho British Government proposed 
an Act of Union with France — ^an indissoluble 
union between the two nations* with recipro- 
cal citizenship. Tho war would be continued' 
with aU tho energy of the two countries. 
There were many meetings of tho Prench 
Cabinet; at tho last* about 10 at night, a 
vote was taken on the proposal to oak for anr 


a r ini At ICO ; 13 votes wt^i-e iti ia\aair aial 

1 wo loss against, tins ItcynjiTul 

I'CAipjneJ and I’etain fdi-nuHl a tifivermiient ; 
Pot a in requested the Spanish Aiuhassaih>r to 
Prance to coinmiiiiicaf e ;i retpjest lo Hitler 
for an arniislice. At this time Mr, Phnrrhill 
was in a train at Loiulon ahont to stat't for 
liortleaiix for the tinal (a>nfert‘i)ce with 
Il(^ynau<h a I ranged thrt^e tlays tje'foi'O* lie 
eaueelletj his journey after a meeting 

of I fic t'ahint't, a inessa;rc to 

Pthain lerniT aline tike Freneh C Jovei'innent 
of 11 n^ still I'visi int^ rondit ions which iorhailo 
separ’ate pean^ iat ions. 

f>rk the 1 "rrneh front conditions had 
ilet erioral ed anti the Majzinot defences liad 
hpan rejideraal u^i'less hy tin* rapiil Hernia n 
ail\'anei' in flieir i i'. 33iere was litth' 
niililarv aetivilv t>y Italy, Maishal Ptdain 
Mil .June 17 hroadcast the announcement 
that iki^ had taken over the Pnaniership ' he 
\V4‘nt on \(* say fliat we must cease to h^ht ." 
Hi'rlin hro.ulrast the statennuit that 11 it ha' 
anti M ns-^olini would eon ha* t>n the hhaaicli 
laapiest, >r<*anwiule the pnr^'uil <jf t lie Friaudi 
A liny would continue. On tfie PSfh Pet a in 
and Wi^ys^and tiidercd that resistance was 
at] until t liere u as an assurance that 
(hainany arid Italy would a^ree tf) honour- 
able airni''tiee t^a^ms, Jiut (a)ncnrient ly all 


lavt^e hd^au'h tf>wn.s wia'C cr 1 a reti 
to save them fiom hojnha r<lTneTd. 


“ open/’ 
1C very - 


wle-re the (iernian ariniis presse<i onMhougli 
ic sist a was wesi ki'nir^g. 'fdie Swiss frontier 


w,as naiched on (lu' 17th ; hy the HUh the 
^ait-niy was at l>yons. Almost lialf the 
country had been captured. 


I' ranee Makes l^tace 

T ITK Oeiinari [‘e]ily n^achetl IhnihsLux tui 
the l^th and asked iVir tln^ uaines of 
ftjur Friuieh plenipolenliaiaes ; tlu^so 
were sent on thi" llHluiincl the meeting witlr 
f (ierniaiis was arranged to lakf* place at 
Com I’ll gno on the 21st* Here, in the railway 
carriage in which I lie Germans hail been 
receivef! in 1018, the French delegates were 
given the German terms. Tlie French 
(’.aViirud cf>iisi(hn'ed them during June 22. 
At tJ.ot) p.rru that evening the armistice was 
sigrjed. 1’iie I erms are printed in pages 1018- 
pipl, (>V'c ('liapters 00, S^8,} Tlie French 
Airnistice did not come into force until 
E 'ranee laid in^gotiated one with Italy, and 
Italy liad in ilue ctjnrse notified tlie (lerman 
govej'nrncTit of its being coiicluded. The 
J^'rench phuiipotent iai'ies jiroc ceded Home 
where, f>n June 24 at. 0,15 p.iii., the armistice 
with Italy was signed- Hostilities in France 
ceased on June 25 at 1,35 a,m,, though some 
troops in the Magi not defences fought on in 
ignorance until the 2!)th, 

Hoon after hostilities between France and 
Germany and Italy had thus ceased France, 
dismembered and, many Frenchmen felt, 
dishonoured, lore up her Liberal Constitution 
and entered upon a dictatorial regime under 
the aged Petain. On June 28 de Gaulle, 
recently promoted General, met Mr. Churchill 
in Ixjndon and outliru^d a fighting policy for 
the Free French- 

Swift Preventive Action at Oran and Dakar 

P fiTAiN, begging off solemn obligations to 
the British, declined to secure Ids 
former Allies against a French Fleet in 
German hands, a decision which involved 
Britain in taking steps, both by sei/Aiic and 
gunfire, to prevent that event. With the 
lack of integrity of Petain went the 
treachery of Admiral Darlan- On July 3, 
failing acceptance of British proposals for 
the safety of the Frencli fleet at Oran, a 
British battle squadron fired on and sank 
a number of the French warships. Five 


iluvs at Dakar, the French wai^hip 

Hirliclicu was iinniuhilizcd by the Hoyal 
Xavy, " (sa c (’hapfer 1U5). 

Tlicsc sad jittimis wvi'v among the final 
episodes ill a series 4)t incrcili bililies, among 
vvhieli, fui- tile Hiitish people, was a Fi'Ciicli 
government alined with the traditional 
t'neniy of that lajnl nini even malevolent 
towjifds her old comrades in arms. fin 
.hdy 30 Fra nee an<l French North Africa 
were classed ns eneniy^cont roll^al territt>ry, 
t)n Scptemfier 23 an abortive attempt was 
made to seize Dakar hy British sliips carrying 
f^i'ce French nndiu' tie fiaulh* who, in face 
of strong opi^o^ilion, |ireferrc‘d to discontinue 
tlie action rat her f h;! ii liglil Ids ciwn count ry- 
trnui wh(^ refused to transfer allegianct.' tohim- 
Xow tlie ripjilliy of the *' plioin‘‘y war*’ 
period was changeil to a roahzaHoii ot the 
tlii'e sericmstii^ss 1o Firitaiii and the likelihood 
of a large-seale invasion. Dn July 14 the 
I'oar of the Hritlsli lion was heard in Bc'i'lin, 
when Mr. Churchill hi-oadeast a rid swore that 
London should lie in aslies Ijcforc it should 
he lamely and abjectly enslaved.*' The 
Battle of France was ended : the Battle of 
Bi'itain had hi*gun. 

Battle of Britain Begins 

A ian^ADY — June 2U — the Channel Islands 
wore in German hands. Soon the air 
hotnhardimml of Britain was revealed 
as Hiller’s first mode of direct attack as 
prelude to a large-scale attempt at in- 
vasion. By August 8, 258 men, women a ml 
cliihli^en had been kjlh'd from the air* 

Let us, fop a moment, look at this phase 
from Hitler's viewpoint- He had ciivistagcd 
a swift cojupiest of Britain, deeming that 
« 'sstait ial for the fulfilment of his grandiose 
imi>erial dream. He knew hy this time that. 
vven witli tlie advantage' of surprise, a sea- 
borne invading force ir, voices terrific casuah 
ties. Nevertheless, Hitler decided that wliat 
X^apoleon deenu'd imjiossible and what Von 
Moltke decided against could be done. 
.Shipping of every kind was concentrated in 
the Cliannel peu'ts from Norway, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and tiiimbei'S of invasion 
barges were Inal's! ml led. Troops were con- 
centra ted on the French coast. 

In Britain, coastal defence works were 
hurried forward. The air born hardin cut 
steadily increased in ferocity. The Govern* 
ment repeated 'its warnings against the 
invasion threat; yet nothing happened- Had 
Hitler decided as Napoleon, standing on the 
heights above Boidogiie, had decided before 
Idm ? It seemed so. During this time the 
Home Guard gained both in prestige and 
numbers. But, like the Army, it was liandi- 
capped by lack of arms ; our vast losses at- 
Dunkirk were being felt. 

Menace of Invasion 

W HY, it is often asked, did not Germany 
risk invasion in the summer of 1940 
when, as she must well have known, 
British defences were in their rudimentary 
stage and licr chances of success were at the 
zenith ? The answer must be that Nazi 
experts regarded invasion by water as contin- 
gent on complete mastery of the air. That 
mastery was never attained. Speaking on 
the air, September 9, the Prime Minister told 
ills hearers that invasion could not long be 
delayed. That by 1942 it had still failed to 
materialize is one of the major strategical 
mysteries of the War* 

The war at sea was blockade and counter 
blockade, a method of applying mutually 
tourniquets designed to stop or impede the 
free flow of commodities- 

The first days of autumn saw Hitler casting 
about for an alternative strategy to replace 
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tlu* abortive blitzkrieg that was to have 
coded in London goosie-sleps by October, 
ilis strategy was to make Italy perforTn to 
full nuisance value in tlur Mediterranean, 
and to attempt to bring Hpaiin weak from 
intei'iieciiie strife\ into the Axis to secure 
GjEjraltar. Friince was ufTered the bait of 
softened terms~at Halves expense. Musso* 

I ini's cat I'T' wauling for Nice, Corsica, Jibuti 
and TuTiis, were ignored. On Octf>bcr 4, 
MussfJini and Hitler met at the Brenner. 
On the 28th the Italians, who had invaded 
Albania ( ■spe Chaptei's 12 1, 129, 152) attacked 
Greece and met with fierce unexpected 
resistance. 

WavelTs Campaifiri in Libya 

I N Africa, IJbya being no longei' <'X posed to 
attack from hYench Nortli Africa, the 
Italians iiiva*led Fgypt (September 12), 
and capluml Solium ; they advanced in 
great stn'ngth to ^lakfila, fait by December 
Imperial forces bad the situation in hand 
ami were advancing swiftly and strongly, 
CO V (‘ring 500 miles in two months and taking 
119,000 prisoners. The necessity to send 
assistance to Greece at that point hampered 
:i eanipaigri conducted witii brilliance by 
General Sir Archibald Wav el I, {S(^p Chapters 
131, 153.) 

On December 23 Iitifierial troops were 
shelling ^ Bardia from Hallayn and our 
IntcUigence was discovering that no prisoner 
taken had tlie remotest notion of why he had 
been called on to fight Britain. On Cliristmas 
Eve Mr- Churchill broad ciist to the Italian 
people in an attempt to get the truth to 
them. From that point of tlie African cam- 
paign onwards it was clear that the state of 
war betv’ceri Britain and Fascist Italy was 
one of a regime and not of a people. The 
Italians desired peace and friendship* While 
the battle was proceeding well with the 
British in Libya, and badly for Graziani 
and bis dish cart en^^d troops, Italy was 
suffering defeats in her attempt to hold 
what she had snatched after the fall of 
France — British Somaliland* In August. 
1940, the Negus of Abyssinia was organizing 
troops in Khartoum and making liaison 
with the chiefs of Gojjam for the drive to 
recover his stolen realm* The last two 
inontlis of the year w^ere a period of skir- 
mishes preliminary to the great battles which 
extinguished tlie African Empire of Italy* 

On the home front the chief even^ of the 
year’s end were : November 9, registration 
of men of 20-38 ; a general quickening of 
the national consciousness that production 
lagged and that the blame lay with both 
workers and works managements- Octobei 
0-9, the Trade Union Congress met at South- 
port and gave a hundred per cent endo^i’se- 
ment to the country's war aims- Rations 
were reduced on September 30 : butter was 
cut to 2 oz- per week ; meat was reduced by 
4d. per week (2s, 2d* to Is- lOd-). 

World-Wide War Threatened 

T he end of 1940 brought a change in the 
general war scene in that it saw the 
passing of its localized character and its 
extension* and threat of extension, to world- 
wide dimensions* Opinion in America* where 
the Isolationist was receiving a set-back, was 
hardening- It was clear to many that the 
U.S-A* must be involved sooner or later ou 
tlie side of the Allies- In the East, the who c 
strategic position had been modified by the 
occupation of northern Indo-China by Japan, 
giving her air bases within range of the Burma 
Road and making the first step towards 
the later aggressive war down the Malay 
Peninsula to the Netherlands East Indi^* 
So the year passed with clouds of war 
lowering west and east- 



chapter 152 

ITALO-GREEK CAMPAIGN: FROM CAPTURE OF 
KLISURA TO THE GERMAN INVASION 

Capture of Klisura, Jau. 10, 1941 — Thrust Towards Tepelini — Waved Confers 
with Metaxas—Metaxas' Sudden Death : Alexander Korizis Becomes Premier 
—Great Italian O ffensive from Lake Okhrida to the Adriatic : Greeks Stand 
Firm-Hitler Crosses Bulgaria to Bolster up MussoHnFs Flagging Armies — 

Nazis Face Greeks Along the Frontiers — Nazi Invasion Begins 
{The earlicF story of the campaign is told in Chapters 124 and 129) 


A LTnouGH for the Greek man-in-thc- 
street the new year of 1941 
opened brightly enough — had not 
the Greek armies in Albania recently 
fought their way into Argyrokastro and 
Himara ? Were they not now threaten- 
ing Valona and Berat ? — the better- 
informed were inclined to glimpse behind 
the flag-decked streets and cheering 
crowds the hollowness of the victory 
that had been won. True, the Italians 
had been thrashed ; thousands of 
Mu.ssolini’6 finest troops had been slain, 
wounded, or taken prisoner, and the 
thousands that remained seemed 
doomed to battle ineffectually against 
the granite wall of Greek resistance. 
But could Hitler afford to let his ally — 
his ‘vassal, rather — be defeated,’ and 
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KLISURA, BASTION IN ITALIAN 
DEFENCES 


The ke7*town of fCliiura, in e gorge which forms a 
gateway between the Macedonian plain and the 
Adriatic, was taken by the Greeks ^ter a month's 
hard fighting on January lO, i94i> Its strategical 
importance, barring the way to Valona, is seen from 
the map at top of page. 

PAofo. E.N.A. 


defeated, moreover, not by one of the 
great powers but by one of the smallest 
and, militarily speaking, weakest nations 
of the European family ? Hitler, as the 
event was soon to prove, could not so 
aflord ; and every message that came 
from Buda and Bucharest, Belgrade 
and Sofia contained a note of menace, 
filled as they were wnth news of German 
troop movements, all directed o min ously 
enough down the Danube. 

So far, however, Greece still thought 
of the war as being an Italo-Greek con- 
cern. Con.siderab!e assistance had been 
rendered to the Greeks by the British, 
it was true ; thus altogether some 
5,000 men of the R.A.F. and ancillary 
troops had come to Greece, and much 
war material, largely drawn from the 
huge quantities left behind by 
the Italians in the Libyan battle, 
had been landed at the Piraeus. 
Early in January arrived the 
greatest convoy to date, bring- 
ing tanks, Bren-gun carriers, and 
tnilitary supplies of every kind. 
This was the convoy, it may be 
noted, which was fiercely ass ailed 
by the German and Italian air 
forces in the Sicilian Channel on 
January 10, when H.M.S. “Illus- 
trious " was damaged and 
H.M.S. “ Southampton " so 
badly mauled that she had to be 
abandoned and subsequently 
.‘^unk by our own forces. 

But no British expeditionary 
force had arrived, nor had the 
Greeks asked for one. Rather 
there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing that, in order to “ keep 
in ” with Germany, Greece must 
not accept too much help from 
Britain. As yet Germany had 
done little or nothing to assist 
her ally, and the German Lega- 
tion still functioned in Athens. 

Probably in Government 
circles it was realized that this 
state of affairs could not con- 
tinue indefinitely ; but amongst 
the population as a whole there 
was a willingness to believe, 
even against all the evidence, in 
Germany's good faith. After all, 
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ITALIAN OFFENSIVE OF 
MARCH 9, 1941 

From March 9 to March 15 the Italians strove 
desperately to drive back the Greeks along 
the line {shown dotted) from Lake Okhrida to 
the AdriattCj but the Greeks gave no ground. 

Heavy black line indicates the frontiers, 

the Germans had often demonstrated 
their friendship for Greece, and German 
scholars had revealed the greatness of 
the Greece of antiquity. 

It was hard to reconcile tliese many 
services with the belief that even now 
Germany was planning invasion and the 
murder of Greek independence. 

As yet the pessimists had little but 
rumour to go upon, and public attention 
was concentrated on the struggle in tlie 
Albanian mountains, where the Greek 
army was still proving more than a 
match for the Italians. Throughout 
-lanuary the communiques spoke of 
local advances along the coast and in the 
centre, of attacks and counter-attacks, 
of stubborn fighting hero and there 
along the jagged front. For the most 
part the Greeks made steady progress, 
nibbling tlieir way from point to point 
along the heights ; while the Italians, 
with their tanks and mechanized trans- 
port, preferred the roads along the 
valleys. And that preference proved 




BLENHEIM BOMBERS WHICH AIDED THE GREEKS 

Units of tlie Royal Air Force began to reach Greece in November, 1940, and during six months 
of arduous service our bombers made some 300 raids. The above pliotograph shows a Blenheim 
returning to its airfield at dusk after an operation over Albania during December* 1940. 

Offrcinf • Crairn 


their uiuloing, since time ami again 
they were outflanke(i by the Greeks 
moving rapidly along 1 lie heights above, 
and in order to avojrl being rut oft tlie 
Italians often had to lieat a precipitate 
retreat, leaving hundreds of jirisoners 
behind an<l nuioh of their supplies. In 
the air the Royal Air Force homlied tlie 
Italian ports on hotli side.s of the 
Adriatic, particularly Valona and liriii- 
fli.si, while the Italians raided Corfu 
and on o<Tasion ventured as far as 1 he 
riraeus, the port of Athens, and 
Salonika. Then at sea ships of the Royal 
Ilelh-nic Navy emulated tlie gallant 
deeds of the soldiers battling tlieir way 
along tlie snowliountl roads and nioun- 
tain tracks. Thus on Ciiri.stinas Eve tlie 
submarine “ PapaniroHs ” (Lt.'Cmdr. 
Milton latrides) worked havoc among.st 
an Italian convov’ in the Strait.s of 
Otranto (see illus. p. 1158), and a few 
day.s later the submarine Katsonis '' 
torpedoed and blow up an Italian 
iminitioiiS'Carrying tanker at Mendcr.s 
Point ; also the tle.stroycr “ Aetos ” 
sank an Italian .submarine. 

On January 10 tlie joy-bells pealed 
once again in Atheii.s following the 
announcement that Kli.sura had fallen 
to the Greek arms. The people jioured 
into the streets and vociferou.sly cheered 
King George and General Meta.^as 
when they appeared on tlie balcony of 
the palace, while in the hospitals the 
wounded and frost-bitten raised them- 
.selves in their beds and cheered. Klisiira 
had been the Greeks’ principal objective 
since the fall of Argyrokastro, ina.sinuch 
a.s it was a key town in the defence line 
drawn by the Italians across the 
mountains to bar the way to Valona 


and the heait of Albania. The Italians 
liad ringed it witli a triple line of 
treiiclie.s and concrete emplacements, 
fronted bv skilfullv-cor.structed belts of 
barbed wire. Kvcrvthing had l»oeii done 
to make it imjiregnable, and the local 
commander had issued the order that 
retreat would be considered tantamount 
to desertion. Yet after a month’s hard 
fighting the day came when the Greeks 
carried the last heights above the town 
at tlie bayonet point. Swarming down 


the mountain side, they entered the 
town hard on the licels of the retreating 
Italians, and were given a great reception 
by tJiosc of the Albanian population 
who liad remained. As the Italians 
hurried down the road ■which led to 
Herat tlicy were machine-gunned by 
the R.A.F. A few dav.s later this fresh 
defeat liail it.s reperciussion in the 
Italian High Command ; on January 13 
it was announced that General Soddu, 
the Commnndcr-in-Chicf in Albania, 
had resigned, “ for health reasons,” 
au J was to be succeeded by General Ugo 
Cavallero, Chief of the General Staff. 

Following the capture of Klisura the 
Greeks continued their progress along 
the road to Berat, and also along the 
heights w'cstward in the direction of 
Tepolini, with a view to linking 
up with their columns- 
pushiiig along the coast On Towards 
towards Valona. Little Valona 
information was given 
in the communiques, but the tale was 
always one of local progress and often 
of captured material and prisoners. 
Tims on January 18 a thousand 
prisoners were claimed, among the 
ofTicecs being Colonel Mcneghetti of 
the 77th Regiment, the “Wolves of 
Tuscany,” which had only recently 
arrived in Albtania. Interviewed after 
his capture, Mcneghetti said that Mb 
division had been decimated in the 
course of the ten days’ battle just 
concluded, and he also confirmed the 
reports of increasing desertions from 



TEPELINI REMAINED IN ITALIAN HANDS 
rhe town of Tepelini, at the junction of the rivers Vijose and Drinon, was the next Greek 
ibiective after the capture of Klisura, on Jan. lo. It was strongly held by the enemy. ’ 

ind from it was launched a massive attack during the Italian offensive of March 9-15, I 94 • 
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the actual war of blood and frostbite, 
cold and weariness. No wonder the 
prisoners made a melancholy, even a 
pitiable, spectacle as they were inarched 
away down the road to Janina. “ There 
poes the Second Roman Empire," said a 
Greek officer .sardonically as he saw one 
batch pass. Of course, the Greeks, loo, 
had to face the same bitter w<'ather, 
to trudge through the same mud and 
flounder in the same deep snowdrifts ; 
like the Italians they .suilered from 


populace, Jle had been Prime Minister 
of Greece since 1936, and as the man 
who retorted '* No " to idussolini’s 
demand that Greece sbouhl Ofjcn her 
gates to the Italian invader, he will 
live in her history. His passing made an 
irreparable gii]) in the Greek front, 
but a f<‘W hcnir.s after hi.s death a 
Hucee.ssor was found in the person of 
Ale.vander Korizis, Governor of the 
National Rank of Greece. The new 
Premier iil edged him.self to continue 


(leneral J’apago.s anticipated the Italians 
hv launching a local ofTeii'^ivi* of his 


IRREPARABLE LOSS TO GREECE ^ 

On January 29, 1941, General John Metaxas 
died, after serving his country as Premier 
since 1936. Above, Metaxas at his desk ; 
centre, the funeral procession in Athens, 
Below, Alexander Korizis, who succeeded 
Metaxas ; a former Minister of Social Wel- 
fare, he died less than three months later, 
on April i8. 

PhotOft, liritiiih Ojffirirtl ; Crou’it f ; 


the Italian lines and of heavy losses in Athens when tin* Greek 
the sea passage ; thus he vouchsafed dictator-prornicr died with 
the information that a Greek submarine tragic suddenness — on tin* 
had recently torpedoed two Italian morning of .Jaiuiarv 29. 
transports, the “ Lombardia ’’ and tlie following u minor throat 
“ Liguria," So many prisoners were operation. On a bitterly 
taken in this action that the wits in the cold day he was borne 
Athenian cafes cxprcs.sed the vi(*\v that to his grave throiigli the 
the Tuscan AVolvos must have been streets of Alliens, mourned 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. by all ins countrymen. 

But in truth the Italian.? had little though from Rome there 
stomach for war, and none for this kind came the fantastic .^torv 
of conflict ; tliey had expected a war of that he had died in the 
waving flags and blaring bands, and midst of a revolt by 
had made little or no preparation for the infuriated Athenian 


woundit and frostbite, they were filthy 
and cxliauHtcd by tlic strain of fighting 
in appalling conditions. Yet they 
struggled on, living on little more than 


Metaxas’ jiolicy of victory over the 
foreign aggre.xsor and of social ])i()gres.s ; 
for tlie rest, the Cabinet remained in 
office. 


own, gaining the mastery of the tinritoi'y 
which tlic Italians batl intended to 
be their juniping-olT ground, Cavallei'o 
took .'^everal days to reorganize, hut on 


a crust of bread and melted Know, with 
no firoft and little shelter, poor uniforin.s 
and loots in tattera, and often with no 
glovea. Yet what a difiercncc in their 
(morale ! — all the difference that exists 
between free men fighting for their 
homes and conscript slaves sent to a 
war for which they have no heart. 

Twice in January General Wavcil 
flew across from Alexandria for a 
conference with General Metaxas and 
the Greek High Command. On the 
•ccond occasion he bad hardly left 


During Eebniiiry fighting continued 
ill AlbiLiijii, more particularly in tin; 
central sector, where, in the middle of 
the month, the Greeks delivered a 
large-scale attack which was attended 
by a considerable mea.siire of success, 
some 7,0(XJ prisoners being taken. 
March came, aiifl Cavallero, urged on 
by his maHter in Rome, planned a groat 
offensive in which he hoped to hack his 
way through the Greek lines. But news 
of the approaching stroke trickled 
through to the Greets, and on March 6 


March 9 lie hurled his [egion.s against 
tlie Greek linc.s, .>^0 llmt from J>ake 
t)khri<la to the Adriatic tlierc wa.s oiu* 
long battle-front blazing with fiirjons 
war. The jirincipal zone of operations 
was the sector facing Tepelini, e.xtending 
from the valley of the Aoo.s to tlic 
southern slopes of Mount Tomori. On 
this narrow front — it was barely 20 
miles in width- — seven Italian divisions 
were flung into the fight, supported by 
picked regiments of Blackshirts and 
storm troops. For six days the battle 
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FROM THE GREEK SIDE 

Some idea of the difficult terrain 
and wintry conditions encountered 
by the advancing Greeks is given 
by tliese photographs. Top, Red 
Cross convoy with wounded return- 
ing from Albanian front ; centre^ 
Greek policeman at crossroads, one 
of which leads to Tirana^ Albanian 
capital ; below, Greek bivouac in 
the mountains. 

Photos, Posshunl 


r;i;jt(.‘d coiitiintously, but in spite ; 
of the frantic efforts of the ^ 
Alpini and Jiorsaglieri the Greek 
line held. 

Tlie attackers suffered thou- 
> aiids of casualties — amoiiK 
I hem several members of the 
Kascist Grand Council, including 
liarbarini and Bottai, Minister of 
luhication, who were among the 
>laiu, and Professor Pellegrini. 

It was reported that Mussolini 
himself was present at the 
Italian H.Q., and, if so, his liurniliation 
and consequent rage must have been 
extreme. “ The enemy has failed 
to occupy a yard of territory,*' .said 
a semi-official statement issued in 
Athens, “ and the offensive has been 
completely checked,” 

A few days later the Italians 
resumed their offensive — this time on 

all 


a more limited front — and again 
the attacks were blasted by the Greek 
guns, “ The losses of the Italians were 
terrific,” said the announcer on Athens 
radio on March 20 ; “ as they came on 
ill waves they were mown down in 
masses, and the field was strewn with 
dead.” He concluded with a tribute 
to the part played by the R.A.F, in this 


battle, as in all its predece.ssors : “ An- 
other day of Mussolini’s spring has 
added more victory posies to Greek and 
British buttonholes.” 

But now the Greeks, although they 
had more than held their own in the 
fight with the Italians in the Albanian 
mountains, were nerving themselves 
to a struggle witli a far more dangerous 
foe. As March opened the German 
legions crossed the Danube into Bul- 
garia, and by the evening of March 3 
Hitler’s troops faced the Greek sentries 
on the frontier. ^ 

Yet even now there were some in 
Greece who could not bring themselves 
to believe that Germany was about to 
add their country to the ever-lengthen- 
ing list of her guiltless victims ; they 
tried to convince themselves that 
Hitler’s armies ju.st across the 
frontier in Bulgaria were nothing 
but a demonstration in force, 
dispatclicd as tlie prelude to 
an ultimatum to Athens to 
order the British — few as these 
helpers were — to withdraw from 
Greece. 

Th is is the motif that runs 
through the. nobly expressed 
“ Open Letter to Adolf Hitler ” 
by Georges Vlachos, published 
in an Athens newspaper on 
March 8. 




Excellency,” it began, “ Greece, 
you know, wished to keep out 
of the present war < . . because 

she was exhaust cd* because she had 
fought many wars, and because her 
geographical position is such that she 
could not luivc as an enemv either 
the Germans on land or the English 
at sea. But then the Helle was 
sunk, and Greece turned—do you 
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rcmembert Excellency ? — towtirds youi'self, 
and asked for your protection* In reply she 
was advised not to offer any pretext* i*e. 
not to mobilize and to stay quiet* Then 
on October 2S came the Italian ultimatum 
** To whom then could Greece have tvirned ? 
Towards Italy, whose valueless signature 
we had in our pocket with the remains of the 
torpedoes? Towards yourself? But un- 
fortunately that very morning you were at 
Florence* . , * So Greece turned to the 

only signatory of her independence that %ras 
left, to the English* And those whose own 
homeland was in flames, who were keeping 
anxious watch and ward on the Channel, 
who, they said it themselvc's, had not 
sufficient material for their own defence 
they came, and came immediately* Without 
haggling, without excuses, they came, and a 
few days later on the front in the mountjijus 
of Epirus, where the brutal Italian aggression 
had begun, fell together the Greek troops 
and the first English aiiTuan* * • • 

3ut it was not we, your Excellency, 
who made the English come to 
Greece, It was the Italians* And 
,now you wish us to say farewell 
to those whom the Italians brought v ■ 
here* So be it* Eet us say it* Bnt 
to whom ? To the living* But how 
can we throw out the dead ? Those 
who died on our* mountains* Those 
who, wounded, feU to earth in Attica 
there their last breath* 


ITALIANS IN ALBANIA 

Centre, Italian prisoners captured 
in the fighting around Klisura, taken 
by the Greeks on January lo, 1941. 
Lower photograph* airborne Italian 
troops just after landing in Albania* 
At the top of page is a scene when 
Greeks in forward positions fired 
upon an advancing Italian patrol, 

PhotoSf irjVfe ITorW ; A^^ociaU l 
Preas ; Planet New;^ 


and drew 
Those who'at a time when their own 
country was in flames came to Greece 
and fought there, died there, and 
found their graves there.* ^ 

• “Listen, your Excellency. **Vlachos 
continued* ** There arc dcechi which 
cannot be donu in Greece, and that 
is one of them. We cannot throw 
out either the living or the dead. 
We will throw out no one ; but 
we shall stand here upright by 
their side until the day when the 
sunshine breaks through the storm/' 


eternity ; and asked, pertinently 
enough, w ould not public 
opinion of the whole world be 
certain of this thrashing as soon 
as a single German soldier 
m stepped on to Greek soil ? 

BM Everyone was saying that 

m Hitler intended to invade 

Greece, but 

** we do not believe that your army 
is willing to disgrace itself by huch 
an action* We do not believe that 
a great power armed to the teeth 
with a population of 86 inilUon^j 
. * , wishes to attack on the 

flank a little country, already struggling 
for its liberty against an empire of 45 million 
men." 

What would your army do ? asked 
Vlachos in conclusion, “ if instead of horse 
and artillery wo sent to receive them 011 
the frontier our twenty thousand wounded 
in their bloody bandages ? Bui no, that can- 
not be. SmaU or great, that part of the 
Greek army which can be sent there will 
stand in Thrace as they have stood in 
Epirua* There they will await the return 
from Berlin of the Bunner, who came flve 
years ago to light the torch at Olympus* 
We shall see this torch light a Ore, a flru 
which wiU Light this Utile nation, which has 
taught all other nations how to live, and 
will now teach them how to die/' 


In another passage Vlachos 
said the Italians had been 
thrashed openly and for all 


At this new and greater crisis the little 
country, it was plain, was not to be 
intimidated. On March 2 Mr. Eden 
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BULGARIA JOINS THE AXIS 

Top, at Vienna on March i, Bulgaria 

adheres to the Tripartite Pact : Rogdan 
FiloH (left) signs for Bulgaria ; Ribbentfop 
(centre), for Germany: and Cjano (right), for 
Italy, In lower photograph King Boris 
confers with Field-Marshal List, Gernian 
commander - in - chief in the Balkans 

campaign. 

Photos ^ A^socifit^d Press 

and General 8ir .lolin Dill arrived ij 
Athens on an official visit, and bad lone 
discussions with Kin" George and &1. 
Korizis ; the two Governments, it wa; 
announced in a communique issued 
three days later, proceeded to a thorougl 
review of the situation in the Balkans 
where all their efforts continued to be 
directed towards preventing an exten 
sion of the war. They found them 
selves in complete agreement on all 
aspects of the situation. In a message* 
to the Greek people on the conclusion of 
his visit Mr, Eden expressed England's 
pride that the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force had had the privilege of con- 
tributing to the Greeks’ magnificent 
victories. 

It was SJihl in AIIicil'#, 2,^100 y cal's ago, 
that the secret of liappiness la freedom and 
that the Bccret of freedom is murage. You 
fltfe giving new life to thb great Iradition 
* • . liie future may be arduous, but 

be aasured wc shall not rest or falter until 
the final victory has been won*” 

Throughout March the German men- 
ace grew apace and, following the 


absorption of Bulgaria into the Axi.s 
fold, tremendous pressure was brouglit 
to bear on Yugoslavia to submit like- 
wise. On March 25 the Greeks cele- 
brated the 120th aniiiver.sary of their 
country’s iiidcpendouco — celebrated it 
in a mood of ardent entlmsiasm, tinged 
with a grim realism. 

“As in 1821, so in 1041, ” .said M. 
Alexander Korizis in an address to 
members of the Metaxa.s Youth Move- 
ment, “ the same divine spirit moves us, 
the same high moral ideal.s and faith in 
freedom and honour." “ On this day 
of proud mcmorie.s,” said Mr. Churchill 
in a special message to the Greek people, 
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" I would add one brief tnixite to tlio^e 
which the whole civilized world i.s 
paying to the valour of the Greek 
nation. One bnudred and twinity vear.s 
ago all lliat was noblest in England 
-strove in the cause of Greek independ- 
ence and rejoiccil in its aidiieveineiit. 
Today that epic struggle is being 
repeated against greater odds but with 
equal courage aivfl with lu) less certainty 
of success. We in England know that 
tlie cau.se for which Byron died is a 
sacred cause ; we are resolved to 
sustain it.” On April 6 German troops 
crossed the frontier from Bulgaria : 
the invasion of Greece had begun. 






WHEN AUSTRALIANS 
CAPTURED TOBRUK 

On the evening ot January 20, 
1941, our guns began a heavy 
bombardment of Tobruk, and 
next day sappers cleared a way 
through the wire* Then Aus-^ 
tralian infantry swept down 
through gaps in the wire (top) on 
to enemy trenches and stormed 
the perimeter* Through the day 
and night the British advance 
went steadily on ; the old 
cruiser * San Giorgio ' had been 
immobilized by RAT* bombers 
on January 19^ and was there- 
upon used as a floating battery 
by the Italians : she is seen in 
the centre photograph, beyond 
the trail ot smoke from burning 
oU dumps* Tobruk surrendered 
on the 22nd, over 1 5, 000 prisoners 
being taken : some Italian naval 
prisoners are seen being marched 
away in lower photograph* 

Photos, British Opiciai: 

Crown Copyright 
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WAVELL’S LIBYAN CAMPAIGN: TO THE 
CAPTURE OF BENGHAZI, FEBRUARY, 1941 

Progress During January — The Advance to Tobruk — Spoils of Victory — Stijf 
Enemy Resistance at Derna — Fine Work by Creagh's Armoured Force: the 
Dash Across the Desert to Soluk — Italians Intercepted at Beda Fomm—Fall 
of Benghazi— All Cyrenaica in British Hands — Churchill's Tribute 

{For earliey operations and an appreciation of strategy see Chapters 130 and 1 3 1) 
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A fter capturing Bardia {see Chap. 
131) the Army of the Nile 
pressed on along the coast and 
across the desert wastc.s to Tobruk. 
Already, indeed, Graziani’s naval base 
and military stronghold had been 
practically invested by the British 
advanced units, and by January 6 
an iron ring had been drawn com- 
pletely about the outer perimeter of 
the defence system, some 30 miles in 
length. For a fortnight General Wilson 
made his preparations, bringing up fresh 
troops, guns and tanks in readiness 
for the onslaught. At nightfall on 
January 20 the British guns began a 
continuous bombardment of the eiiemy’s 
positions, and at dawn the next day the 
infantry and tanks went over the top, 
preced^ by a colos.sal box barrage. 

After the Australian sappers had 
cleared a way through the enemy wire 
and rendered harmless many of the 
minefields and booby traps with which 
the desert had been liberally be- 
sprinkled, the Australian infantry swept 
down on the Italian trenches and gun 
pits. The outer perimeter of the defences 
was soon stormed, and through the gaps 
pushed the British tank.s and motorized 
detachments. The inner perimeter, 19 


miles tong, was still held by the de- 
fenders, however, and there was par- 
ticularly heavy fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forts Pilastrino, Solario 
and Airente, lying on the high ground 
to the south-west of Tobruk. But before 
evening these, too, had fallen to the 
Australians, and as night fell the 

vansuard of the attackers was only 

. * 

two miles from Tobruk itself. Action 
continued throughout the night— a 
night lit by the flames rising from 
the ships blazing in the harbour, in- 
cluding the old warship ** San Giorgio.” 


At break of day on January 22 tlie 
Australians renewed their advance and 
.swept aside the last defenders of Tobruk. 
At 10.15 a.m. the town .surrendered. 
Shortly afterwards the Australian briga- 
dier received the town’s formal sub- 
mission. ” The town capitulates and all 
the troops are disarming,” said Admiral 
Vietina, commander of the naval base, 
who was accompanied by General della 
Mura, commander of the Gist Metro- 
politan Division, and Jlajor-Gcneral 
Barberis, commander of the garrison 
troops : the Brigadier in his reply 




ARTILLERY WHICH DETERMINED FATE OF TOBRUK 
The advance on Tobruk was covered by a mighty bo%-barrage put up by British guns, one ol 
which it seen in action in the top photograph. Thus protected, our infantry and tanks went 
‘over the top.* Casualties in the operation were remarkably light — less than 500. Lower 
photograph is a close-up of an Italian field gun of the Tobruk defences. 

Photo*, Bnli*h Official: Crown Copyright; E.N.A, 
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ordered that the position of every mine- 
field in the harbour and town slvould 
be at once indicated to his men. Fighting 
continued in the western sector for a 
few hours more, but by the evening 
resistance was at an end. Over 15,000 
prisoners were taken and some hundreds 
of guns. The attackers’ casualties were 
still extraordinarily light — ^undcr .500. 

While the long columns of Italian 
prisoners passed eastwards on their way 
to Egyi>t, Wilson’s men pressed on to 
the we.st. The Italian aerodrome at 
Gazala was occupied by our mechanized 
units on January 24, and the advance 
w^as continued to Derna, some 100 
miles west of Tobruk. Its garrison wu.s 
smaller than Tobruk’s, and its defences 
were far less strong ; yet it was here 
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ARMY OF THE NILE CONQUERS CYRENAICA 

This map illustrates the rapid progress of Wavell’s Army along the coastal road to Benghazi, and 
the dashing advance of tlie armoured force which cut across the desert via Mekili and Msus to 
intercept Italian troops withdrawing from the capital of the province. Important dates are ; 
capture of Bardia, Jan. 5, 1941 ; Tobruk, Jan. 22 ; Derna, Jan. 30 ; and Benghazi, Feb. 6. 
Speriiilbj tlmiru fiit- 'I’lii! .Skcovii Gui:at War ht) FeUx 


thilt tlu? Italifin.s offered tlieir stiffest 
le.siKtuiicc of the two months’ campaign. 
It was only a delaying action, however, 
designed to give time f(»r the men of the 
garrison to be withdrawn along the road 


to Biirce and Benghazi. By. January 27 
battle had been joined. An Italian 
counter-attack in some force was speedily 
crushed, and then for some days an 
artillery duel was in progres.s. while in 


• he desiu t to the south there were bitter 
i'laslies between tlje infantry and tanks 
of both sirics. Then the 1 9th Australian 
Infantry Brigade carried the heights of 
the wadi above Derna at the bayonet 
IKunt, repelled another Italian cox'inter- 
;ittack with Iieavy losses to the enemy, 
and overran tlie outpo.sts. Oil January 
JO the Au-stralian and Briti.sh troops 
poureil down the sifle of the c.scarpnient 
and captured the town. Their advance 
was hardly at all hampered by the 
fact that the Italians in retreating bad 
blown up the hairpin road.s leading down 
liom the e.scarpmeni, since the Aus- 
tralian sappers managed to repair the 
breaches almost as soon as their 
(■oinrados had maile their way into the 
town by devious routes. 


^Vith Derna in his hands, General 
OX ’onnor continued his march through 
Northern Cyrenaica, Some opposition 
wa.s encountered at Cyreno, but the 

place was captured on rk n 
Kebruarv 3 and the . Dash 

.1 (I V a n c e proceeded. ^ 
Meanwhile, General esert 

Creagh’s armoured force had been 
detached to move across the desert 
via IMekili, with the object of cutting 
oil the Italian retreat from Benghazi. 
It had been anticipated that the enemy 
would make a stand in the Cyrenaican 
capital, and it had been hoped, therefore, 
that time would permit of a stay of 
.some ten day.s at Mekili, to build up 
re.serves and to consolidate the ever- 
lengthening lines of communication. 
But now news came that the Italians 
were about to abandon Benghazi and, 
indeed, had already begun to withdraw 
tlieir troop.s and tanks down the 
coastal road. At once General O’Connor 
gave orders to the armoured force to 
push ahead as rapidly as possible “ to 
prevent the enemy esca]jing and destroy 
him as opportunity offers.” So from 
Mekili at first light on February 4 
General Creagh’s vanguard — composed 
of 11th Hussars, 2nd Rifle Brigade, and 
the 4th and 106th R.H.A.—moved out 
on the 150-mile da.sh across the desert 


to the Bcnghazi-Tripoli road. At 
midday it was followed by the main 
force. The going across the rough 
desert was abominable ; the road was no 
more than a track, and everywhere 
strewn with boulders and slabs of rock. 


The dust thrown up by the press of 
vehicles made a perpetual cloud ; then a 
gale sprang up, accompanied by an 
icy rain. At 5 p.m. the vanguard 
reached Fort Msus and took it. Still 
the forced march went on across the 
wasteland which no army had traversed 
before. 


The advanced column reached the 
Benghazi road at 12.40 p.m. on 









ITALIANS FOUGHT A DELAYING ACTION AT DERNA 

The small seaport of Derna* lOO miles W, of Tobruk, was captured by British and A 
troops on Jan* 30 after a four-day battle, in which the enemy fought doggedly to cover ( 
drawal of his garrison* Top» a British officer scans the ground i centre, left, Italian 
* Believe, Obey, Fight * — on a Derna building ; right, the green shrubs at Derna 
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null 11 liriTisn rorcc came up, one group 
was detached to liarass the Italian rear- 
guard, while another directed its atten- 
tion to his flanks. The enemy colutnn 
came to a .sudden lialt as the first lorry 
was bowled over bv a shell, thus boldine 
up the great mass of vehicles, tanks and 
lorries, armoured cars, Breda carriers, 
inotor-cvcles and civilian buses which 
stretclied down the road for 10 miles. 
‘‘ I cannot believe," said their Com- 
mander, General Tallera, as he wa.s 
carried aivav mortally wounded, “ that 
the full strengtli of the British have got 
here so .soon, or that they can have cut 
our road to the south." But thev had, 
and the Italians, with safety in sight, 
were forced to stand and fight. 


IN THE DERNA AREA 

British medium guns are seen above on the 
way up the escarpment near Giovanni Berta, 
20 mites W'. st of Derna, The retreating 
Italians sowed many minefields, and in the 
centre photograph British sappers are prod- 
ding with metal rods to find them. Below, 
units of a machine-gun battalion in action 
outside Derna. 

I^hnios, Unlish OJJicial ; Crown Copyright 


February b, and at once sent back word 
lo the main body that traffic was 
streaming by in both directions, which 
.sugge.s1ed lliat the main Italian column 
had not yet passed. It was, indeed, at 
2.20 p.in, — one hour and 40 minutes 
after the first Briti.sh armoured cars 
reached the road — that the Italians 
appejired in the distance. At once the 


,vj5 


The Italians put up a desperate 
resistance ; they had plenty of guns 
and armoured vehicles and a superiority 
of man-power. But by nightfall on 
February 5 over 40 Italian tanks were 
out of action, and many Italian field 
g uns had been silenced. The next day 
the carnage continued. Desperately the 
Italians strove to break through the 
iron cordon, but all their efforts were 
unavailing. Steadily reinforced, the 
attackers assailed the Italians from the 
seashore and from the desert at once. 
One or t^vo tauks did manage to break 
through along a road that led close to 
the shore, but to the great majority the 
line formed by the 2nd Rifle Brigade 
proved impenetrable. One after the 
other they were accounted for. 

The fight was still going on when 
February 7 dawned. The Italians made 






another desperate attemjjt. to break out, 



but at 2.20 p.m. it collapsed, every- 
where white handkerchiefs began tc 
appear, and men with their haiuh 
raised in surrender emerged from bchiiKl 
the rocks. The elusive Italian general 
Berganzoli, was *' in the bag ; so, too 
were 20,000 of his comrades, witl 
216 guns, 112 tanks, 1,500 lorries am 
enormous quantities of other wa; 
material. In 62 da vs, fronii December ! 


, . . The townspeople swarming rountl 
the square had half .sullenly expected 
brass bands and a streamlined military 
parade. Instead, they got this little 
ragged group of mudily men. They 
hesitated. Then a wave of clapping 
broke down from the housetops, along 


next day the Army of the Nile marched 
in. “ In the grey, cold early morning 
light," wrote Alan Moorhead, The Daily 
Express staff reporter, who was present, 
“ they got down from their trucks in 
the streets — just one company — and 
marched into the square before the 
Town Hall, They were unkempt, dirty, 
stained head to foot with mud. They 
had their steel helmets down over their 
eyes to break the force of the wind, 
^mc had their hands botched with 
desert sores, all of them liad rents in 
their greatcoats and webbing. They had 
fought three battles and a dozen 
skirmishes. They had lost some of their 
comrades, dead and wounded, on the* 
way. They had often been hungry, 
told and wet through in the.se two 
month.s of campaigning in bitter weather. 






BRITISH LONG-RANGE PATROL IN THE WESTERN DESERT 

By swift adv<inc9 scross the Sahara and Libyan deserts flying columns such as this revolution* 
ized desert warfare ; the column shown was manned by New Zealinders, Only by much research 
and experiment was it possible to design suitable vehicles for such trying conditions: a pioneer 
in this development was Lt.-Col. Ralph Bagnold (circlel, retired officer of the First Great War, 
who became leader of the Long Range Desert Group in the Army of the Nile, 
y/y permission of H.M. Slaliouertf OJftcc ; "A'cwa VhronioU" 


tiic and across tlie whole of 

the massed sf|uare. I felt like clapping 
mvsolf iti that one highly chargefl 
mom on t .” 

At 9 a.ni. the Brigadier drove up to 
the Town Jlall, where Mayor Jlpifani, 
Bishop Vescovo, and a iiuml)er of 

municipal dignitaries, 
Benghazi police and Carabinieri 

is Ours wcr(f waiting. As the 

Brigadier alighted the 
!Ma_vor stepped forward. Through an 
iiitcipretcr the Brigfidicr issued his 
orders. “ I reappoint you,” he .said, 
” and all civil odicers in their present 
positions. You will continue with your 
normal work. Get your people to 
rrojicn tlieir shops and businesses. 
Voiir civil guard will act in conjunction 
with my own garrison troops.” 

With the capture of Benghazi the 
w'holc of Cyrenaica wa.s in British Lands 
— exoe])t for a few isolated posts in the 
desert to the south, and even these were 
being mopped up by tlic patrols of 
Lt.'Colonel Bagnold’s Long Range 
Desert Group, wliicb invaded tlie Libyan 
desert in August, 19'10, and steadily 
increased the extent and scope of their 
forays until the following March. Most 
notable of these, peril aps, was the raid 


on the Italian-occupied Murziik, chief 
town iu the Fezzan, by Oapt. P. A. 
Clayton and a little force of British 
Guardsmen and New Zealanders. After 
a run of 1,100 miles across the desert 
from Cairo Clayton joined forces with 
a Free French detachment under Col. 
D’Ornano at Tibesti on January 7, 
and together they stormed Miirzuk. 
D’Ornano was killed when, rifle in hand, 
lie charged an enemy machine-gun, and 
Clayton fell into the hands of the enemy 
on Januaiy 31, wlien his patrols were 
attacked near Bishara Well. Eventually 
the whole Kufra area was subdued 
by the Free French under Col. Leclcrc, 
the fort surrendering on March 1. 

By February 9 General O’Connors 
advanced elements had occupied El 
Aghcila, 165 miles west of Benghazi, 
and thi.s marked the limit of the Army 
of the Nile's advance. The next day 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the conquering army, 
was appointed Military Governor and 
General Officer C,-in-C. Cyrenaica. The 
first Libyan campaign was at an end. 

In a broadcast on February 9 Mr. 
Churchill reviewed a campaign which, 
lie declared, would long be studied as a 
model of the military art. The whole 


Italian Army in the East of Libya, 
reputed to exceed 150,000 men, had 
been captured or destroyed ; the entire 
province of Cyrenaica had been con- 
quered. Egypt and the Suez Canal were 
safe, and the port, base and airfields 
of Benghazi constituted a strategic 
point of high consequence to the whole 
of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
'Then the Premier paid tribute to 
the loaders who had rendered this dis- 
tinguished service to the King : to 
Genera] Wavcll, first and foremost, “a 
master of war — sage, painstaking, dar- 
ing and tireless ” — one of our finest 
tacticians ; to General O’Connor, com- 
manding the Tliirteenth Corps, with 
General Mackay, commanding the 
“ splendid Australians,” and General 
Creagh, who trained and commanded 
the various armoured divisions which 
were employed — “ these three men 
executed the complicated and astound- 
ingly rapid movements which were 
made, and fought the actions which 
occurred,” The Premier included 
in his tribute the R.A.F. under 
-‘Vir Chief Marshal Longmore, and the 
British Mediterranean Fleet under Ad- 
miral Cunningham which had chased 
the Italian Navy into its harbours and 
“ sustained every forward surge of the 
Army with all the flexible resources of 
sea power.” Together they had achieved 
a series of victories “ which have broken 
irretrievably the Italian military power 
oil the African continent.” 






J i / .C - .yii ( J L . f.. t tsW f\ L If j 

Tf4IZ (iRl:tiN COUNTRY AROUND DtiRNA 

Alter the takuu; of Derna, on Jatiuaiy 30, 19 ji, Bnusli and Australia:^ tioctp^ puslied on westwards Jowards f^eiTehaz:, 
through green-ciad lerrani whicli proved welcome after weeks of desert warfare. Top, our troops passim; over one 

of the few bridges at Derna left nudes troyed by the erreiuy. 
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OUR WARFARE AT SEA IN THE OPENING 

MONTHS OF 1941 

Our Submarines in the Adriatic — The Sicilian Channel : Story of H.M.S, 

* Illustrious ’ — Bombardment of Genoa — Axis Cruiser off Azores — ‘ Wolf- 
pack * U-boat Tactics — Combined Operations in Somaliland Offensive — 

* Scharnhorst ' and *Gneisenau' in the Atlantic — Raid on the Lofotens — 

Trouble About Vichy Convoys 


T he New Year opened with the 
greatest interest focused on the 
Mediterranean, where the cam- 
paigns in Greece and North Africa were 
proceeding badly for Italy, largely 
on account of the work of the Navy 
and of Hitler’s great efforts to starve 
Britain, for it was obvious that the 
Germans were trying to make up for 
the lost opportunity of invasion by 
redoubled efforts against British supply 
services. Grand Admiral Kaeder spoke 
of Germany building “ the best sub- 
marines in the world in an unpre- 
cedentedly short time/’ while Goering 
broadcast to Italian workers that 
submarine and aircraft attacks were 
rapidly beating Britain. But at the end 
of January, 1941, it was officially demon- 
strated that Britain's imports of food 
had greatly increased. 

Greek and Allied Navies carried 
out particularly dashing and successful 
operations against Italian supply ser- 
vices in the Adriatic both before and 

signing of 
® the Anglo-Greek Treaty 

f * f in January, 1941. H.M. 

submarine “ Thunder- 
bolt "“the unlucky “ Thetis " which 
had foundered before the war and after 
salving had been renamed — sank an 
Italian submarine, while the Greek sub- 
marines “ Katsonis," ** Proteus," “ Papa- 
nicolis " and “ Nereus " all carried out 
successful attacks. The “ Proteus ” sank 
the transport “ Sardegna " (of 11,452 
tmu), and prisoners later disclosed that 
other victims had been the Liguria " 
(15,354 tons) and “ Lombardia " (20,006 
tons). In the middle of February Allied 
aubmarines were operating as far up.the 
Adriatic as the waters round Trieste, 
and were -causing confusion both among 
the transports and among ships carrying 
bauxite up to the Italian atmament 
works. The Greek destroyers, few 
though they were, also showed great 
enterprise ; on the night of January 5, 
1941, some of them went right into 
Valona, in spite of the heavy fortifica- 
ta onn and aheJI ad the town and port at 


to rush all the supplies possible to 
her aid. There was no time to send 
munitions by the comparatively safe 
route round the Cape of Good Hope and 
up the Red Sea. The Mediterranean 
passage had to be risked, and the 
well-protected convoy was naturally a 
great temptation to the Italian forces. 
It was attacked in the Sicilian Channel. 
On January 9 an Italian battleship was 
sighted at 13 miles, but quickly dis- 
appeared. Contact was made on the 
morning of the 10th with two Italian 
destroyers ; one of them managed 
to sUp away in the morning mist, 
but the other was soon sunk by British 
cruisers and destroyers. That was the 
end of the Italian navy’s part. 

At 1.30 p.m. the German dive- 
bombers appeared, and after that they 
attacked in waves with the greatest 
determination ; H.M. cruiser “ South- 
ampton/’ after beating off several 


attacks, was hit find .set on fire. The 
munitions carried by the convoy were 
too valuable to be delayed, .so that it 
was decided that salvage attempt.^ were 
impracticable. Tlie “ Southampton " 
was accordingly sunk by her own 
people to prevent her wreck being 
boarded by the enemy. No other ship 
was lost, but Rome wireless subsequently 
claimed sixteen men- of- war damaged or 
sunk, including two aircraft carriers, two 
capital ships, three cruisers and other 
ships. The claim for serious damage 
was justified only in the case of tlie new 
aircraft carrier “ Illustrious/’ whose 
survival was almost miraculous. 

About forty of the dive-bombers 
had concentrated on the “ Illustrious," 
which dodged them as well as a .ship 
of her size could, maintaining a very 
heavy anti-aircraft fire and semling up 
her own fighter ’planes. Several very 
heavy bombs struck her, putting some 



ihoit range before they withdrew with- 
^^ting a single enemy warehip. 
vastly superior forces being 
“ "e it necessary 



SUNKEN SUBMARINE THAT LIVED AGAIN 

* XbunderlKilt ’ in harbour^ with ist Lieutenant Stevens at the controls* On January 3 ^ 
1941, it was announced that she had sunk an Italian submarine proceeding under escort to an 
enemy base. As I 1 .M.S. " T)ietis ' she foundered on a trial trip in June, 1939 * Liverpool, 
despite remarkable attempts at rescue and salvage. Later the ship was raised an^ recommissioned 

as *■ Thunderbolt** See badge in page 1454* 

PholOt British Official r Crowti Copyrighi 
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‘SOUTHAMPTON" WAS LOST WHILE DEFENDING CONVOY 

On January lo, Italian warsliips attacked a British convoy traversing the Sicilian Channel 

and were beaten off, but German dive-bombers which took up the assault bombed and set on fire 
the cruiser * Southampton ^ (above). Later it became impossible to tow * Southampton/ and 
she was sunk by our own forces. /Vm/p, C. E. Brown 


of the anti-aircraft gnns out of action, 
doing damage below deck, and starting 
a mimber of fires. By every accepted 
canon such explosions should have sunk 
any aircraft carrier ; that they did not 
was a striking indication of the improve- 


ment ill design in the later British 
ships. Fire parties on board extinguished 
most of the numerous fires which ha<l 
been started, but one which broke out 
in a hangar proved very serious. 

While the main convoy and its escort 
procoed<>(l towards the East, the “ Illus- 


trious 


was 


* Illustrious * 
Beats 

Dive-bombers 


detached and headed 
towards Malta with a 
destroyer escort. Her 
steering gear broke 
down and she had to 
be steered with her screws. The 
water pumped on to the fire gave 
her a heavy list. A third attack was 
beaten off by the .ship’s ’planes, the 
bombs dropping well clear. Fifteen 
German dive-bombers, protected by 
fighters, made a fourth attack, but 
sheered off in face of the ship’s fire. 
Only a few miles off Malta seventeen 


more aircraft attacked, but she reached 
port. Nine ’planes had been shot 
tiown, five by the carrier’s own fighters 
and four by gunfire, and seven more 
were observed to be damaged. Subse- 
quent niids wliile the “ Illustrious ” 
wa.s at Malta produced no result. 

Ill the Libyan campaign the Navy 
const.antly bombarded enemy positions 


and the coastal roads on which com- 
munications depended, supplied the 
Array with water by means of their 
evaporators, shared their stores when 
the troops got ahead of supplies and, 
after Bardia had been captured, main- 
tained and protected the British lines 


of communication. The Koval Aus- 
tralian Navy took a full part in these 
operations, a fact which was acknow- 
ledged in the official reports. 

At the attack on Bardia the Navy’.s 
bombardment was particularly effective, 
big ships and small maintaining a 
steady fire for an hour and a half. 
A destroyer slipped into the harbour 
in the darkness, sank two Italian 
supply ships and took away a third 
which had British prisoners on board. 
Casualties in these operations were 
extremely few and damage light. 

The sensational and highly successful 
bombardment of the fortified base and 
port of Genoa on February 9, 1941, was 
a further handicap to enemy operations 
in North Africa, for the German South- 
ern Army was in the port aw'aiting 
embarkation. At dawn Vice-Admiral 
Sir Jame.s Somerville, with his flag 
flying in the battle cruiser “ Kenown," 
led in the battleship “ Malaya,” the air- 
craft carrier “ Ark Royal ” and the 
cruiser “ Sheffield,” supported by various 
types of light craft. The ships ap- 
proached without encountering any 
outposts and took the Italians com- 
pletely by surprise, in spite of a simul- 
taneous Fleet Air Arm attack on 
Leghorn. They were in position before 
being challenged by signal lights ashore, 
and the Italian batteries took a further 
fifteen minutes to come into action, 
when their fire was feeble and all their 
shells fell short. The 15-inch guns of the 
big ships, with the ” Renown’s ” second- 
ary armament and the “ Sheffield’s ” 
6-i lichens, bombarded the An said o 
works, power station, oil-fuel depot 
and dry docks, the fire of the big 
guns being largely concentrated on 
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the quays and basins where the trans- 
ports were being loaded. With aircraft 
from the “ Ark Royal ” spotting, a 
very accurate fire was maintained and 
300 tons of shells were thrown into the 
town before our warships withdrew, 
without having sustained a single hit 
and lo.sing only one ’plane. 

The enemy press declared the opera- 
tion to be “ an aggression against an 
open city,” and excused their own naval 
inactivity by the fact that the Italian 
fleet was cruising in the Sicilian Channel 
” looking for the British.” Actually the 
only enemy battleship sighted by 
Admiral Cunningham on that day fled 
immediately. Later reports from neutral 
sources stated that the bombardment 
was followed by serious riots among 
the civol population. Constant British 
attacks on their supply line across the 
central Mediterranean gave the enemy 
further embarrassment. In addition 
to the Fleet Air Arm, the submarines 
“ Pandora,” ** Parthian,” “ Upholder,” 
“ Rover,” “ Utmost,” “ Truant ” and 
“ Triton ” were particularly mentioned 
as scoring successes, although the last- 
named became a casualty. Even 
Mus.solini, addressing a Fascist rally, 
admitted the heavy losses. 

At this period, too, the British Navy 
had to take due precautions in the 
Papific, where Japan, without fully 
declaring her intentions, was becoming 
more and more unfriendly and showing 
constant signs of creeping down towards 
the south. Enemy raiders were active 
against Allied commerce. 

Raiders were also busy in other 
waters. On February 5, 1941, Berlin 



C.-IN-C. WESTERN APPROACHES 
in the middle of March, 1941, Admiral Sir 
Percy Noble, formerly in command of the 
China Station, was appointed to the key post 
in the Battle of the Atlantic — a battle, as 
Mr. Churchill said, which "we must regard 
as one of the most momentous ever fought.” 

Photo, CetUral Press 
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GUNS WHICH RAINED SHELL UPON GENOA 
At dawn on Sunday, February 9, 1941, the ‘ Renown,’ ‘ Malaya,’ ’ Ark Royal ’ and ‘ Sheffield ’ 
approached Genoa. Aircraft from *Ark Royal ’ spotted for the naval guns, which fired 
300 tons of shell upon the port and base. These three six-inchers of the cruiser ' Sheffield ’ in 
one of her four triple turrets fired over aoo rounds in less than half an hour, and their barrels 
were blistered by the heat. 


claimed that an overseas raider had 
reported that she had sunk 40,000 tons 
more Allied shipping, making 110,000 
tons in the course of her cruise. On 
February 12 an enemy heavy cruiser 
attacked a convoy of nineteen ships 
ofi the Azores and contrived to do 
a certain amount of damage, although 
not nearly as much as was claimed. 

This raider, believed to have been the 
10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruiser “Admiral 
Hipper,” had apparently closed with 
the convoy in the darknes.s of the early 
morning of February 12, falling into 
station and not being suspected. In the 
dawn mist she suddenly opened fire 
witli her main and secondary armament 
and kept it up for half an hour, when 
she disappeared at a speed which left 
no hope of catching her. The heavy sea 
running made it very difficult to use 
lifeboats, many of which had been 
smaslicd by the hail of shells, but every 
effort was made and one British ship in 
particular distinguished herself by turn- 
ing back in the middle of the action 
and saving 84 lives. Despite German 
claims that only one ship of the convoy 
escaped, the fact was that out of 
nineteen ships eleven reached port 
safely (one a fortnight later). 


The Nazi submarine campaign went 
on, Germany officially announcing on 
February 23, 1941, that a specially big 
offensive would start in March and 
Hitler confirming this on the following 
day. Two days later the German 
military spokesman described the new 
“ wolf-pack " system of attack, for 
which most successful results were 
claimed. Part of the enemy technique 
was the sending out of false wireless 
messages. Thus the Canadian Pacific 
“ Empress of Australia ” was alleged to 
have sent out a “ lastmessage ** — that 
she had been sunk by a submarine — ■ 
at a time when she was safe in port. 

British casualties included the aux- 
iliary cruiser “ Crispin ” ; the sub- 
marines “ Regains ” and “ Triton,” 
overdue and presumed lost; the des- 
troyer “ Hyperion,” which was so badly 
damaged- that she was sunk by the 
British after her people had been taken 
oft ; and several trawlers and drifters. 

All the Dominions were building up 
their own navies at a most satisfactory 
speed, and Dominion-built small craft 
were also being delivered to the Royal 
Navy. In the middle of Februaiy, 1941, 
it was announced that the Canadian 
Navy had been increased from 55 ships 
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with 5,110 officers and men at the out- 
break of war to 155 ships and 14,850 
officers and men. These Dominion ships, 
and those built in British yards, were 
mostly used for minesweeping and hunt- 
ing submarines, overcoming the shortage 
caused by the collapse of the French 
Navy, and also for maintaining the 
blockade which was exerting invaluable 
pressure on the enemy in spite of Nazi 
conquests in Europe. 

Naval interest in March was again 
centred principally on the Mediterranean, 
but the afiairs of North Africa, owing 
to the rapid Axis counter-attack, 

tended to eclipse the . 

North 

operations round Greece. ,, , 

In the Central Medi- ^ 
terranean the Navy had envoys 

to check the passage of enemy trans- 
ports and storeships to North Africa and 
at the same time secure the passage of 
our own convoys to Greece, whose needs 
were still very great. The Italian.^ claimed 
that their navy had escorted an entire 
German Army corps to North Africa, 
which was unfortunately true, but 
Berlin announced that German naval 
personnel had been sent to Italy in 
order to strengthen Italian morale. 

British submarines were very active. 
Three transports, a 6,000-ton troopship 
and a 10,000-ton tanker made up the 
bag of three of them. Another torpedoed 
and sank an Italian cruiser of the first 
“ Condottieri ” class, a ship of 5,069 
tons, although she was xmder the escort 







of two destroyers, the escort picking up a 
large number of survivors. 

The convoys to Greece continued 
uninterrupted, no enemy surface forces 
being seen, and the comparatively few 
air attacks made being practically all by 


* Formidable ' 
Active in 
Mediterranean 


the Germans. During 
these operations tt was 
announced for the first 
time that H.M. aircraft 


carrier “ Formidable,” an improved 
“ Ark Royal,” had been completed and 
was doing useful work. 

In the course of the Aegean operations 
the Greek hospital ship “ Socrates,” 
plainly marked and full of wounded, was 
deliberately subjected to a low-level 
attack by an enemy bomber off Lefkas, 
three bombs causing splinter damage. 
A few days later there was great 
indignation in Italy when two British 
torpedo ’planes scored hits on the Italian 
-liner “Po," which they claimed to be 
a hospital ship, off Yalona. Countess 
Ciano, Mussolini's daughter, was on 
board as a volunteer nurse, 'Und was 
afterwards decorated for her gallantry 
when the ship sank rapidly. 

The Navy also had a considerable part 
in the operations in East Africa. Italian 
destroyers and submarines were sur- 
prisingly ineffective against British 
supply services in the Red Sea. On the 
other hand, the ports of Massawa, 
Mogadishu and Kismayu proved exceed- 
ingly useful bases for enemy commerce 
destroyers, ' and the British combined 
operations were planned largely to put 
these bases out of action. 

An Admiralty communique of March 7 
described the combined operations on 
the Somaliland coast which had started 
in February. The naval bombardment, 
in which H.M. County cruiser “ Shrop- 


shire,” with her eight 8-inch guns, was 
conspicuous, did excellent work, es- 
pecially in dispersing military concen- 
trations in the Brava area and sinking 
the 6,861-ton Italian tanker “ Penn- 
.sylvania ” in Mogadishu. Berbera, the 
capital of British Somaliland, was 
recaptured in these operations. The 
warships and convoyed transports ap- 
proached on a calm night, with clouds 
obscuring the moon, and a small party 
which marked the landing places was 
undetected by the Italian.^. Accurate 
fire by the ships soon silenced the shore 
batteries, after which the troops were 
landed in two parties and most of the 
defenders fled into the interior. 

Two enemy ships were caught. On 
March 9 the Admiralty reported that 
H.M. cruiser “ Leander,” of the New 
Zealand Squadron, had intercepted the 
Italian converted raider “ R.A.M.B. 1,” 
an 18|-knot Italian Government banana 
.ship of 3,667 tons which was flying the 
Red Ensign when challenged. She 
opened fire with her 4.7-inch guns, but 
the “ Leander,” with only five 6-inch 
salvoc.'*, set her blazing. The Italian 
flag was hauled down and 11 officers and 
89 men were saved as prisoners. Later 
the German liner “ Oder” attempted to 
escape from Massawa, but was captured 
by the sloop “ Shoreham.” 

The Germans made all the capital 
that they could out of their attacks on 
.shipping in the Atlantic. The Prime 
Minister announced that the “ Scharn- 
horst ” and ” Gneisenau.” battleships 


of 26,000 tons mounting nine 1 1-inch 
guns, with a speed of 27 knot.s and 
very thick armour, had been operating 
west of the 42nd meridian, and on 
March 24 the German wireless gave n 
highly coloured version of their opera- 
tions, saying that heavy British forces, 
including a battleship of the “ Malaya ” 
class, had followed a battlesliip squadron 
operating against commerce in the 
Atlantic for two days. A battlesliip of 
the “ Nelson ” class was also mentioned. 

What actually happened was that the 
aircraft carrier “ Ark Royal " and the 
battle cruiser “ Renown ” were on 


patrol. Vice - Admiral 
Somerville flying his 
flag in the “Renown,” 


The “ Ark Royal ” had 

V 


* Scharnliorst’ 

and 

* Gneisenau ’ 


some of her' ’planes up and they 
reported two su.spicious-looking mer- 
chant ships, which turned out to be 


the Norwegian tanker “ Bianca ” and 


the British tanker “ San Ca.simiro,” 


with German prize crews on board. As 
soon as the “ Renown ” was sighted the 
Germans started to scuttle them, but 


all hands were saved. 


Then a Fulmar fighter, whose wireless 
Lad broken down, sighted the “ Scharn- 
horst ” and the “ Gneisenau.” Being 
unable to communicate with the flag, 


they had to return to report verbally, and 
immediately took off in a now ’piano in the 
direction that the enemy had last been 
sighted. The two big ships followed, 
with a gale getting up and dusk falling, 
but the “Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau” 


DECISIVE ROLE OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

Aircraft from H.M.S. ' Formidable ’ (below) torpedoed the Italian battleship ‘ Vittorio Veneto ' 
early in the battle of Cape Matapan (March 27-29^ 1941 slowing down the big ship and causing 
the enemy to turn away ; other naval aircraft disabled the enemy cruiser * Pola.' These attacks 
mBuenced the whole subsequent course of the battle, and contributed much to the enemy defeat. 

. Photo, Central 
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iUinouncpd on tte German-controlled 
I'arif? radio the day before he made 
(he suggestion. 

On March 30 a French convoy of four 
merchant ships, protected by the 
de.stroyer " Simoun/’ was making for 
Southern France from the African 
colonies when British naval forces, on 
definite information that it was carrying 
vvar material destined for Germany, were 
ordered to intercept it. The convoy 
[passed through the Straits of Gibraltar 
witliin Spanish territorial waters, but 
as soon as it left their protection the 
British ships clo-scd and called upon the 
■^hip.s to stop for legal search. Shore 
batteries opencfl fire on the warships, 
which were forced to reply in self- 


NAVY’S PART IN RECAPTURE OF BERBERA 

Berbera was rt^taken by a combined operation on March ly, 1941. 
Naval advance parties marked out landing places ; then, while it was 
still darkf our guns silenced the Italian defences. Finally troops landed, 
and soon Berbera was once again in British hands. Above, during 
the bombardment ; right, a landing party of bluejackets. 

Urhi-^h Ogicirtl : f'roirn ('opipifjht 


Anti- 

Submarine 

SuccQsses^ 


had o!>viously gu(*s.>i>d that tlicy had 
been seen, cliangcd course, and ran for 
Brest at full .spiM’d. There (licv were 
the target of liriti.sh ;nr attack for a 
coiisidera bh; time afUu'wards, out* of the 
first attack.s immobilizing them. 

Germany aiiiioum'cd at this time that 
Iceland was included in the war zone 
fo]‘ tlieir stilunariues and admitted to 
the l/nited States that they were sink- 
ing on .'^ight without ascertaining tin* 
identity of slii])s. 

On tlie l.Stfi it was announced that 
the Admiralty had reeei\’ed information 
of rlH‘ sinking of tiirei* (ou'iuau sub- 

, marines, and on the 
2 0th t li e e n e in y 
launched a counter- 
blast with the claim 
tliat U-I>oat.s had sunk o!J,.jOO toii-s of 
Briti.sh .shipping in a convoy. Admiral 
Sir Porej' Noble, a flag officer with a 
very liigh reputation, was made Com- 
mand er-in-Clnef of the AYestern Ap- 
jjroaches, witli the special rcsponsibilitv 
of checking submarine activities. 

DfY the Norwegian coast tlie Navy and 
Royal Air Force rontinued to harry 
enmny eorninunicatioiis, one of the best 
prizes Ixdiig a big enemy tanker tor- 
pedoed b)' H.M. submarine '■ Sturgeon.” 
The greatest excitement, however, wa.'^ 
cau.sed by a daring raid on the Lofoten 
Islands (March 4) by light naval forces 
and the Commando troojis wliose exist- 
ence had been widely rumoured for some 
time, in spite of efforts to maintain 
secrecy. This is described in a later 
Chapter. 


The sit uatioii ol 
t he Vichy Govern- 
ment continued to 
be very unhappy 
in their attempi 
to make the be.sl 
of their bargain 
with the Ger- 
mans, and rela- 
tions with Britain 
became strained. 

Tlie authorities oflicially denied report. s 
that they ha<l jmt naval and air 
hase.s at thedispo.-^al of Germany, and an- 
nounced tliat the .African Empire would 
be defended against all aggres.soi'S in 
conformity with the Armistice terms, 
but the enemy made the most of the 
opportunity to stir up feeling against 
Britain on account of the blockade. 
On March 5 A’icby reported that eight 
French .ship.s had been lost in February, 
six seized by the British, one sunk by a 
(ferman torpedo ’plane, and one tor- 
[ledoed by an unidentified submarine. 
Otliers had been stopped by the British 
Navy, but allowed to proceed. Nothing 
WMS said concerning the 250,000 tons 
of British, Allied, and chartered neutral 
tonnage which had been detained in 
Frencli ports at the time of the sur- 
render and which bad not been released 
according to their promise. There was 
evidence that a very large part of it, at 
least, had been put on German service. 

Admiral Darlan, who had become 
violently anti-British, proposed that 
French food ships should be convoyed 
by their navy, but the plan was 


Light 

British 

Casualties 


defence, although they refrained from 
sinking the merchant ships as they were 
legally entitled to do in face of this 
attack, and the convoy Hed into the 
Algerian port of Nemours while French 
’planes unsuccessfully attacked the 
British force on its way to Gibraltar. 

British naval casualties during the 
whole month had been very light. The 
Admiralty announced the loss of the 
auxiliary cruiser 

Manistee,” the de- 
stroyer “ Dainty,” the 
submarine “ Snapper,” 
six trawlers and two armed yachts, 
including the Canadian “ Otter,” which 
was lost by fire off the Nova Scotian 
coast. The enemy, however, made 
very extravagant claims. When he 
presented the token estimates at the 
beginning of the month the First Lord 
had pointed out that, taking enemy 
official communiques only, they made 
out that the Navy had lost roughly 
twice the number of capital ships, 
aircraft carriers and cruisers than it 
had at the outbreak of war and more 
than all the submarines. 
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VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN, MARCH 28, 1941 

Italian Fleet Puts to Sea — Threat to British Convoys — Pridham-WippeWs 
Light Forces Make Contact With the Enemy — A Decoying Move — 

* Formidable's ’ Torpedo-planes Attack ‘ Vittorio Veneto ’ — Cruiser 

* Pola ’ Disabled — Fateful Night Action : Two Enemy Cruisers and Three 

Destroyers Sunk — Finishing Off the ‘ Pola * 


A t the end of March 1941 Admiral 
Cunningham's main Mediter- 
ranean Fleet gained one of the 
most striking and complete victories 
of modern times ojS Cape Matapan, 
The Italian fleet, consisting of three 
battleships, nine cruisers and fourteen 
destroyers, was at sea, apparently on 
account of the strong pressure of the 
Germans in Italy, and was in two 
divisions heading east towards Crete, 
one steaming about fifty miles to the 
north of the other. The northern 
force consisted of two reconstructed 
battleships of the “ Cavour class, 
three cruisers and four destroyers ; the 
southern division, under theCommander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Riccordi, consisted 
of the flagship ‘‘ Vittorio Veneto," six 
cruisers and destroyers. It was sailing 
under orders to intercept and destroy 
a British convoy reported to be on the 
way to Greece with supplies. 

At Alexandria Admiral Cunningham 
had with him his flagship, the “ War- 
spite," her sisters “ Valiant ” and 
“ Barham," the new aircraft carrier 
“ Formidable," and a force of de.stroyers 
including the Australian flotilla leader 
" Stuart." South of Crete was a light 
force imder Vice-Admiral H. D.Pridham- 
Wippell with his flag in the “ Orion," 
having with him the cruisers “ Ajax," 
“Perth" (R.A.N.) and “Gloucester" 
und a number of destroyers. Their 
standing orders were to prevent any 
interference with the munitions lane 
to Greece. 

The first report that the Italians 
were at sea came from a Sunderland 
flying boat of the R.A.F. on patrol on 
Marnli 27. She reported the ships ofl 
Gape Passaio, and as soon as the news 
was received Admiral Cunningham 
raised steam and left Alexandria. 

At 7.49 a.m. on the 28th reconnais* 
sauce aircraft reported the southern 
Italian force 35 miles south of Gavdo 
Island, Crete, steering 80 uth>east. The 
*' Orion " and her squadron were then 
about 40 Tnilaa Bouth'east of the enemy, 
and the main fleet about 95 miles 
Bouth'sast of them, steering north-west. 

The light force under the “ Orion " 
first made contact with the “ Vittorio 
Veneto" And the rest of the southem 
fotoot and turned 16 points to lure them 
tCfWiudB the iwAio fleet coining up &om 


the south-east. They contrived to keep 
the range open, but were subjected to a 
heavy fixe from the 15-inch guns of the 
“ Vittorio Veneto " at about 13 miles’ 
range. They escaped injury, although 
many of the salvoes fell very close. A 
little before noon the first torpedo 
attack was delivered by aircraft launched 
from the “ Formidable,” whereupon the 
Italian forces promptly turned 16 
points and made oS to the north-west. 
The “ Orion " and her consorts lost 
touch for a time and joined up with 
the battleship force. Altogether, the 
“ Formidable's ” 'planes made three 
attacks in formation, assisted by the 
R.A.F., while reconnaissance aircraft 
were at work all the time and gave 
accurate information concerning the 
Italians’ movements. At least one direct 
torpedo hit was scored on the “ Vittorio 
Veneto,” which was seen with volumes 
of smoke coining from her midship 
section and steaming towards Italy at 
about 15 knots. Just before dark 
another hit was claimed. 

The 10,000-ton cruiser “ Pola ” was 


also hit by an air-dropped torpedo in 
the engine-room, leaving her helpless 
and, incidentally, disabling the only 
means of training her turrets so that they 
were fixed fore and aft and useless. 
The de.signer.s of these ships had already 
been blamed for saving weight far too 
drastically for the sake of extra speed, 
eliminating the alternative gear that 
would have permitted her to put up a 
fight against cruisers and destroyers, 
even if she could not steam away. 

The " Pola," like the “ Zara " and 
" Fiume ” — tw'O other cruisers of -the 
same class also lost in this striking 
victory — had an armament of eight 
8-inch guns with 12 A. A. guns of 3.9- 
inch calibre. None of the three ships 
was provided with torpedo tubes. 

“ Pola " and “ Zara " on trials had at- 
tained a speed of 34 knots, while the 
“ Fiume ” made one knot less. It was 
the disablement of the “ Pola ” which 
led to the second action and the 
destruction of the Italian ships. Some- 
what belatedly, it would appear, the 
remaining cruisers and destroyers were 


CRUISERS OF PRIDHAM - WIPPELL- S LIGHT FORCE 
Here, in line astern, are three of the six-inch -gun cruisers which formed the spearhead of 
Vice-Admiral H, D, Pridham-Wippell’s force (VALF) at the battle of Cape Matapan ; ' Perth ' 

(Royat Australian Navy), ‘Orion* (flagship), and 'Ajax.* See plan in page ldo6. 

Photo, *■ HetK-t Ohriyiiicte 
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BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN, MARCH 28, 1941 
Til is Admiralty plan shows the nioveinents of the opposing fleets. About 
8 a.m. on the 28th Vice-Admiral of Light Forces (VALF) made contact 
with enemy forces S. of Gavdo Island ; he thereupon turned his cruisers 
N.E. in order to decoy the enemy towards the battleships of the British 
Cominander-in-Chief (C,-in-C.). Course of VALF shown in solid line. 

liritish ; Crown Copyright 


ortltTotl to go to her assis- 
tance. At 10.20 p.m., on 
a moonless night with a flat 
calm, the “ Barham,” with 
the tle.st rover " Grevhotind ” 
in company, was steaming 
along with the other battle- 
ships away on her cjiiarter in 
''iieh a way that their .search 
would cover the greate.st 
breadth. She was suddenly 
challenged by a criii.ser, 
wliich tnrnerl out to be the 

l*ola.” on the ])ort bow, 
and was oijvionsly mistaken 
for t he ot lier Italian cruisers 
coming to her assi.stance. 

At the .same time the 
“ Barluirn's ” look-outs 
.sighted three onii.sors and a 
number of destroyer.s in the 
darkne.ss on the starboard 
bow, and a he* red course to 
meet tln'in. At exactly th(? 
right n ion lent tlie ** Grey- 
hnuiir! swifelied ln*r search- 
lights on to the third ship 
of the line, the 10,000-lon 
cruiser “ Fiumo,” which had 
not even time to train her 
turrets before she wa.s overvvhelmccl bv 
15-ineh .salvoe.s at about 4,000 yards 
range. The first Idew her after turret 
bodily into the water; the second set 
her ablaze from the forward funnel 
to the stern. Afterward.s, an Italian 
war correspondent on board stated that 
it was at that moment that he tore 
np the .sketches that he was doing of 
British .ships sinking. 

The “Valiant” aiu! “ Warspite ” 
joined the “ Barham,” and the 10,000- 
lon ” Zara,” flying tlic flag of Admiral 
Contani, was treated in similar fashion. 


bursting into flames under the IS-inch 
broadsides at short range. The decisive 
action on the part of the battleships was 
timed and la.sted exactly 4 mins, 6 secs. 

The battleships were then in an ideal 
position for an Italian torpedo attack 
and their destroyers took advantage 
of it, but the torpedoes were seen and 


the big ships took avoiding 
action, at the same time 
opening a very rapid fire 
with their 6 -inch gun.*;, 
which sank the “ Vincenzo 
Gioberti,” “ Maestrale ” and 
“ Alfieri.'” The last-named 
had the whole of her stern, 
with the guns and steering 
gear, destroyed by the first 
salvo, which caused heavy 
casualties. Out of control, 
she raced round in circles 
and her captain gave the 
order “ sauve qui peut” just 
before another salvo blew 
the bridge to pieces and 
she sank by the stern. 

Attention was then paid 
to the disabled “ Pola,” lying 
helpless with her turrets 
locked. Her flag was not 
struck, but a white sheet was 
exhibited over the quarter- 
deck rail and her crew were 
drawn up. H.M.S. destroyer 
“ Havock,” of Narvik fame, 
signalled the flagship : “ Am 
hanging on to the stern of 
the ‘ Pola.' Shall I board 
her or destroy her with depth charge.s 
as I have no torpedoes left ? ” H.M.S. 
“ Jervis ” was ordered to finish her off ; 
first she went alongside and took off 
21 officers and 236 ratings and then she 
torpedoed her. The blazing “ Zara ” 
was also finished off with four torpedoes 
from the “ Jervis.” Greek destroyers 


GERMAN BOMBERS PREVENTED RESCUE OF ITALIANS 
Seen from a British flying boat, these Italian survivors of the Matapan engagement were picked 
up by our naval vessels. Owing to attacks by German dive-bombers rescue work had to be 
stopped, but our C.-in-C. wirelessed en ctdir to the Italian Chief of Naval Staff, giving the 
position of survivors, and as a result the Italian hospital ship ‘ Gradista ’ (right) proceeded to the spot. 

Photos, British Official : Croton Copyright 







ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MATAPAN BATTLE 
Vice-Admiral H, D, Pridham-Wippell (inset) commanded the light force designated V,AX.F, in the oGficial 
account of the engagement of March 27*29, 1941* Top, shells falling near the * Orion ' (flagship) ; centre, two 
15-inch shells from the * Vittorio Veneto ' burst just beyond the cruiser ' Gloucester ' ; in the background, against 
the smoke-screen laid by the Italians, are the ' Perth ' and ' Ajax/ Lowest photograph, a British destroyer picks 
up lUlian survivors* Badges of three of the cruisers are shown in page 1454* ‘ 
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BRITISH WARSHIPS WHICH FOUGHT AT MATAPAN 

Adm.ral H *‘'d“p Ml ^ ® ^ flagship of Vice- (D) eight zr-inch torpedo tubes. Thret 

Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell when Ins light forces intercepted the (E) is the catapult, and (G) are cram 

Italians on March 28,1941, She made contact with the enemv at ^^iinprstnirtur^ 


a. marcfi 20, 1941, bne made contact with the enemy at 
about 8 a.ni, and turned away, decoying the Italians towards the main 
British forces- Later she came under the fire of the Italian battleship 
Vittorio Veneto.' Towards dusk another hot engagement took place. 
From the aircraft carrier ' Formidable ’ (commanded by Capt. A, Bissett) 
three formation attacks by aircraft were carried out against the 
" Vittono Veneto/ scoring direct hits which slowed down the enemy's 
speed to about 15 knots, 

H.M.S. * Gloucester, ' typical of the Southampton class, displaces 
9,400 tons and has a speed of nearly 33 knots, (A) twelve 6-inch 
guns ; (B; multiple pom-poms ^ (C) eight 4-inch high-angle guns ; 


(D) eight ^i-inch torpedo tubes* Three aircraft are carriedi in hangars (F)* 

(E) is the catapult, and (G) are cranes. The ship is navigated from the 
superstructure (H), on top of which is a revolving tower (J), from which 
the 6-inch guns are directed. Motor-boats (K) are carried amidships. 

Part of the deck and superstructure of * Formidable ' is shown. 

She displaces about 23,000 tons and the speed is about 30 knots* 
(L) IS the lift for aircraft ; 'planes on the flight-deck are Albacore 
torpedo-bombers. Navigating is carried out at (M) ; inside (N) are the 
chart room and meteorological office. The bridge (O) can be slung out 
over the flight deck. The main armament consists of about sixteen 
4.5-inch A. A, guns in pairs (P), controlled from flre-directing tower 
(Q), In addition there are multiple pom-poms (R), (S) is a wireless 

aerial mast, lowered, jDrait'ti by Ilaworth 


helped in the action and tried to cut 
ofT tlie Italian retreat. 

Tlie Briti.^ih t-hips rescued nearly a 
thou.^^aiid Italians from the water, but 
between 300 and 400 more It ad to be 
left a.s German dive-bombers attacked 
the ship.s enga<ied on the work of 
mercy. Admiral Cunningham then 
wirele.ssed Italy giving the position of 
the men in the water and suggesting 
that a hospital ship .should be sent ; 
the amswering signal from the Italian 
Commaiuler-in-Chief thanked him and 
stated tliatthe hospital ship “ Gradista” 
wa.s already on her way. About 3,000 
Italians are e.stimated to have lo.st their 
lives in this action, which was a trium- 
phant vindication of the Admiralty’s 
policy of giving the most careful 
training in night figliting between the 
two wars and was contrived without the 
sliglitest damage to or a single casualty 
in the British ships. Two of our ’planes 
weie niis.sing from tlie torpedo and 
rccomtaissance flights ; one Italian and 
two German ’planes were shot down. 



COMMANDED ITALIAN FLEET 

Admiral Riccardi took the place of Cavagnari 
when the latter was dismissed in December 
1940, and became Chief of Staff and Under- 
secretary in the Italian Naval Ministry, He 
flew his flag in the * Vittorio Veneto/ 
PhvtOt Associated Press 


Throughout March extravagant 
claims of naval successes had been put 
out by the Italians, in line with similar 
claims by Germany. After Matapan, 
as might be expected, the Italian 
claims continued. The first was that 
they had sunk two destroyers, badly 
damaged a battleship and sunk a big 
tanker, the last-named a curious ship 
to be included in a fleet fighting a 
high speed naval action. The final 
claim was that two cruisers and two 
smaller warships had been sunk ; two 
battleships, one aircraft carrier and 
seven cruisers seriously damaged or 
torpedoed. The prize went to the 
Italian “ Lord Haw-Haw,” who said, 
ill his English broadcast on Matapan : 
“ One heavy British cruiser was sunk 
by a broadcast from an Italian battle- 
ship- — I beg your pardon, the cruiser 
was sunk by a broadside,” The Italian 
official account of the Matapan action 
stated that the object of the expedition 
was to attack British co mm unications 

witti Greece and Egypt. 
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January 194L R.A.F. sink 
lOjOOO'ton vessel durlnj^ raid on Tripoli 
harbour. Heavy night attack on Bremen. 
Flushing, Ostend and also raided. 

German bombs fall in Eire, 

January 2. Heavy R.A.F. attack on 
Bardia, Libya^ Hitler sends air squadrons 
to Italy, Grecis cross River Bence 
(Albania) and advance three miles- 
Violent niglit raid on CardilT. Bremen 
heavily attacked again, 

January 3p Australian forces pene- 
trate, Bardia defences. Nazi bombs on 
Dublin. BristoR heavily raided. Third 
successive attack on Bremen. Announced 
that submarine "Thunderbolt” had sunk 
an Italian submarine, 

January 4* Bitter fighting in Albania 
around Klisura and Tepelini, Prolonged 
night raids on West of England towns. 

January S. Baird ia surrenders ; 30,000 
prisoners taken. Night raid on fjondon. 

January 8. British forces concen- 
trating around Tobruk. R.A.F. attack 
Wilhelmshaven, Emdcn and Borkum, 
H.M- submarine " Regulus ” considered 
lost. 

January 9* Night bombers attack 
Gelsenkirchen, Diisseldorf and Channel 


■ ''" 4 ^ 


Ports. Heavy raids on Messina, Naples 
and Palermo. Enemy night raids on 
London, Liverpool and elsewhere. 

January 10. Engagement in Sicilian 
Channel between British warships escorts 
ing convoy to Greece and Axis aircraft. 
Destroyer ** Gallant,” aircraft carrier 
” Illustrious ” and cruiser " Kouthampion ” 
damaged; last-named becomes a total loss. 
Greeks take Klisura. Heavy night raid 
on Portsmouth, causing 28 fires. 

January 11* Severe night raid on 
London ; street subway wrecked, R.A.P. 
bomb shipbuilding yards at Wilhelms- 
haven and Turin arsenal. 

January 12. Night raids on oil targets 
in Germany, Belgium and Italy, 

January 13. Considerable Greek 
advance in KUaura-Tcpelini sector, Gen, 
8oddu, Italian Commander in Albania, dis- 
missed. Heavy night attack on Plymouth. 
We raid Lorient submarine base. 

January 15. Sir Gerald Campbell 
appointed H.M, Minister in Washington. 
R.A,P* raids on Wilhelmshaven, Emdent 
Rotterdam, Flushing, All Abyssinia now 
reported in revolt. Men's hostel demol- 
ished during raid on London, 

January 16, Prolonged night raid 
on Bristol, Ten enemy aircraft destroyed 
over Malta, Our bombers again raid 
WUhelmsh aven . 

January 17. Enemy raids centre on 
Swansea. Two Italian troopships reported 
QUnk in Adriatic, 

January 19 * EassalSf Sudan* again 
In British occupation. At least 17 Axis 
airerait destroyed over Malta, 

January 20. Hitler and Mussolini meet 
in Germany. Tobruk heavily raided. 

January 21* imperial troops pene- 
tnte Tobruk defences on broad front to 
depth of five miles. East of Kasaala 
^Britiah pursue Italians SO miles inside 
Britrea, Day raids on eastern England, 


January 22. Tobruk captured by 
Anstrnliims ; 25,000 prisoners taken. 

Sicilian ncrotlromos heavily bombed by 
R.A.F, of destroyer " Hyperion ” 

a n (in u need, 11. A, F, bomb Rulir targids. 

January 24. Antonescu quells Iron 
Guard revolt in Bucharest. I^rcl Halifax, 
new ambitssndor to U.S.A., is peisonally 
welcomed by Prcssident Roosevelt in 
Clicsapoakc Bay. Night attack on 
Lorient, Haile SelnSvSie in Khaitoutn. 

January 25. Large part of Abyssinia 
now in the hands of Patriot forces IT- boat 
b.asc at Lorient bombed, 

January 27. Reported dismissal of 
Graziani. R.A.F, bomb Jlanovor. 

January 28. Announced that a Free 
French force from Chad had advanced 
400 miles and raided ^fnrzuk. S.W. Libya. 
IjOSs of submarine Triton ” made known* 
Heavy R.A.P. raids on Naples and 
Sicilian aerodromes. 

January 29, Night raid on London- 
Death of General Metaxas. Horizis 
appointed Iiis siicces>sor. 

January 30. Dcrna captured . by 
Imperial forces. German tlglilers make 
concentrated attack on Dover balloon * 
barrage, 

January 31. Three London hospitals 
hit in daylight raid. R.A.F, make heavy 
night attack on docks at Tripoli. 

February 1. Agordat, Eritrea, captured, 
and enemy pursued towards Keren. In 
Albania, Italians retreating towards 
Valona. British advance west of Derna. 

February 2, In Abyssinia enemy in 
full retreat on Metemma*Gondar road. 
British naval aircraft attack power plant 
in Sardinia. Large formations of B,A,F, 
fighters and bombers carry out daylight 
offensive sweeps over Straits of Dover and 
enemy-occupied territory. 

Febnuiry 3, British capture Cyrone, 
Libya, and Barentu, Eritrea. 

February 4. Night raids on Duoseldorf, 
Brest, Bordeaux, Vannes and Channel 
ports, 

February 5. H.M* trawler “ Lady 
Pbilomcna " shoots down dive bomber 
attacking convoy off S,E. coast* ^ 

'February 6. Benghazi surrenders. 
Mr* John G, Winant appointed U,8, 
ambassador to Britain* Channel invasion 
ports bombed. 

February 7* Free Frencb force from 
Chad captures Italian atr base at Kufra, 

S. Libya. R,A.F. bomb Channel ports, 

February 9. Royal Navy bombards 
Genoa. British units occupy El Agheila, 
Libya. P(Jtain appoints Darlan Vice- 
Premier and Foreign Minister. 

February 10* General Wilson ap- 
pointed C,-ln-C. and Governor of Cyren- 
aica. Six-hour night raid on Hanover* 
British parachutists land in Calabria, 

S. Italy- British Government breaks off 
diplomatic relations with Rumania* 

February 11* British warships bom- 
bard Ostend, King’s African Rifles take 
Afmadup It. Somaliland- Heavy R.A.F- 
raids on aerodromes In Sicily and Rhodes. 


February 12. Brilisli oceupv 
Erit I'oa. JMtjssoIini nml Frarif'o tiiccl fi1 
Bordighera* Drifter iCager .slioots 

down a Jiinkcr^: bomber, 

February 13* German surface raider 
sinks six ftlifps in British convoy botweeu 
Madeira and Azores, Night raid on 
Loudon residential district* causing heavy 
casufiltics, Pt'dairi confers with Franco at 
M Diitpellier. 

February 14. Greeks ope- new 
offensive along 80-milc front, S. Afiican 
troops occupy Kismajuj, It. Somaltland. 
At niglit incendiaries fall over London, 
but fires arc prev^enfed. 

4^ebruary 15. It4dian 11 th Army 

routetl ill Moskopoli-Tepelini sector, 
R.A.F* make heavy attacks on Western 
Ruhr and Channel ports. 

February 17, Turkey and Hulguria 

issue joint statement reafiij'Tiiin^ policy of 
non-aggrcssioiK Heavy night raid on 
I^ondon and on town in Fas( Anglia. 

February 18* U.S.A- creates defence 
zones in Pacific and ('a rib bean Sea, from 
which foreign ships and aircraft without 
penuits xvill be oxcIiidctL 

February 19, Heavy night attack on 
Swansea, Ijondon also raided. Our air- 
craft bomb Brest and Calais. 

February 20. Britisli troops now 

across River Juba, It, Somaliland* 

Another destructive night raid on 
^Swan.sca ; extensive damage to dwelling- 
houses, Mr. Eden in Cairo for consulta- 
tions with military chiefs, 

February 2L Third successive attack 
on Swansea. German troops massing on 
Rumanian-Bulgarian frontier, R.A.F, 
raid Wilhelmshaven, Western Ruhr, and 
aerodromes in France and Holland. 

February 22. Jumbo, at mouth of 
River Juba^ now in British hands. 
Renewal of Greek offensive, mainly in 
central secior- 

February 23* Admiralty announces 
sinking of 7 supply ships by li.M, sub- 
marines in Mediterranean. Margherifa 
and Jcllbp It- Somaliland, captured. 
Heavy raid on a nortli-east town in 
England, causing considerable damage. 

February 24. West African troops 
capture Brava, port in Eritrea. R.A.F. 
bomb docks at Brest, 

February 25. Mogadishu, capital of 
It, Somaliland, captured. Moyale, 
frontier post in Abyssinia, again in 
British hands. Destroyer Exmoor " 
sunk by E-boat while escorting convoy 
in North Sea. 

February 2d. Bardera, It, Somaliland, 
occupied. Heavy enemy night raids on 
South Wales. R.A.F. bomb Cologne. 
Seven dive-bombers destroyed over Malta. 

February 27. British forces occupy 
Kelemitt Eritrea, Many enemy dayljglit 
attacks along East Coast, causing 
considerable damage and some casualties, 
February 28- R.A.F. shoot down 
27 Italian aircraR over Albania. Heavy 
bomber attacks on Wilhelmshaven, j 
Emden, Lorient and Boulogne, Night 
raids on London. 


Chapter \30 


BALKAN STRATEGY DURING THE WINTER AND 



SPRING OF 1940-41 

The first of three ( hapters dcafinp with Axis catupaions in the Balkan Peninsula, 
this prefintinarv nanarive explains the tortuous course of Herman diplomacy 
and deptets the political haekproimd apuinsi niiich, in April, (lermany sprang 

her attack upon Yugoslavia and Greece 
^ (taloUim k (. 'uDijHiieu is dealt w ith in Chapters 124. 129 IS2i 


u 'JfTiiuiti strikiiiu foro*' in Bnlfiaria. 

nil the list wniilfi be Yugoslavia, 
and fltfii it would Ix' Gn’oci's turn. 
By int'uns Hit lor oalonl.atocl lix 

wniilr! (dilain tlio mast erv of t lio Balkans. 
1 in inobi 1 jxt* Turkov, ami }io roadv to 
>t)'iko bntli at Britain in tlio Midtile East 
and at Russia in tin* Caucasus. 

I bo first stop was to .secure the entr \' 
into Hutnaiiia of Gorman lroo])s ; tliov 
oanm \ ta TIunaary, by now tlio German 
brid<:olHUi.<l into tlie lbilkan<. A com- 
plctf* Gorman uriii on Rumania was 


PRO-AXIS MOVE THAT YUGOSLAV PEOPLE REPUDIATED 

Here the Yugoslav Premier, Svetkovich, is seen with Hitler at Berchtesgaden {Feb. 14, 1941). 
On extreme left is the interpreter, Sclimiclt ; behind Hitler and the Premier (almost htddent 
is Cincar Markovich, Yugoslav Foreign Minister, The ubiquitous Ribbentrop, hand outstretched, 
stands at the right. This pourparler led to Yugoslavia signing the Tripartite Pact (March 25', 

but a popular rising negatived the betrayal. 

Ph'/io, Sport d‘ Oenerol 


Hungaro- 

Yugoslav 

Pact 


established, especially after the arrival 
of von Killinoer as the new German 
Mini.ster at Bucharest. The Germans 
fomented Iron Guard revolts against the 
puppet Proinier, General Antoriescii, 
and then told him tliat unless he re- 
.Aored onler and completely toed the 
line to German requirements he would 
be removed from office. The result 
was tliat Antonescii duly restored 
order," and proclaimed his fervent 
loyalty to " the Great Fuehrer and the 
Great Diiee.” A necessary consequence 
was the rupture of relations witli 
Rumania by the British Government 
on February 14, 194], 

The next German move was to 
weaken further the bonds uniting the 
Balkan Entente group (Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey) by engineering the 
I lungaro- Yugoslav Pact, which wa< 
signed at Budapest on December 12, 
1940. Article 1 of the Pact spoke of 
’ eternal friendship " and “ perpetual 
peace." In the light 
of Hungary’s role in 
( he .'subsequent rape 
of Yugo.slavia it is 
clear that the Hungarian signature 
was made with " tongue in cheek," 
except in the case of the Premier, Count 
Teleki. The Yugoslavs signed in the 
belief that the Pact would really con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace. 
From the German point of view this 
move was just a stage in the isolation 
of Yugo.slavia. 

Meanwhile, in Bulgaria the King and 
his Ministers were pursuing a double- 
faced policy of public declarations of 
neutrality and secret connivance with 
Germany’s plans against Yugoslavia 
and Greece. During December there 
were reports of a Soviet offer to Bulgaria 
of a Pact of Mutual Assistance, and 
there were public agitatioii-s in favour 
of neutrality, peace, and acceptance of 
Russia’s offer. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment made more declarations of neu- 
trality, but arrested local Communists. 

On January 1, 1941, M. Filoff (Bul- 
garian Premier) went to Vienna, and 
it turned out that Germany had com- 
plained that Bulgarian compliance with 
her demands was not sufficiently rapid. 
The Germ ans brought great pressure 
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BARDOSSY OF HUNGARY TOES THE NAZI LINE 

Not many days after he succeeded Count Teleki, wlio killed himself 
rather than betray Hungary's best interests, Bardossy paid a 
ceremonial visit to Munich, and is here seen with the German 
guard of honour after laying a wreath at a war meinoruiL 

Keyiitfjne 


to llic t'Xtfllt 1 llilt 
'I’urkcy \vou!*l allow 
her actions to t)n 
(leterminrU by tlie 
nature aii<l extent 
of the German drive. 


The 'rurks did, 
1 iowe e r , in ake an 
eleventh-hour iitten:])t 
to restrain the Bid- 
•farians from goin^t too 
far on their pro- 
G{?rmau couise. This 
took the form of the 
T u r e o- B u 1 g a r i a n 
Deolar.ition of Xon- 
Aggression, siszncil on 
Febniary IT, which 
was to have no ciicct 
one wav or the other 
on the (h^volopmeiit 
of the situation, On 
the same date Mr. 
Kendell, Jiritish .Min- 
ister, inilled on M, 
FofiolT and stated tliat 
tlie Iji'itish (Jovern- 
ment woiiUl respect 
I julLeirian inilejteiKl- 
I'lice after the war 
provided Bulgaria did 
not a.ssist tlie .A.xis 
iliiring tlie war. But 
already (on February 
15) Bulftarian mobili- 
zation had started, 
aiul prejja rat ions were 


to bear, and by February it was 
evident that tioinc kind of German 
occupation of the country was only a 
matter of time, Bulgarian .state.smen 
were assured by liei'lin that full com- 
pliance with Germany's wishes would 
result in Axis support for the realization 
of BiilgariaAs revisionist aims. At the 
same time the German.^ made a deal 
with the I.M.R.O. (Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization), the 
Maccdo-Bulgarian terrorist organiza- 
tion led by the assassin Mihailov. On 
Febniary 4 there came the neivs that 
Germany hud proposed that iiulgaria 
should adhere to the Tripartite Pact, 
and that a demaud for the- entry of 
German troops was about to follow, 

Russia stated that if there were any 
German troop.s in Bulgaria they were 
there without her knowlctlgc or consent. 
Turkey expressed her concern by stat- 
ing in the newspapers that if Germans 
penetrated into the TurkLsh zone of 
interest the Government would fake the 
necessary inea-sure-s to meet the situa- 
tion. But the fact that Russia did not 
take any po.sjtive action seems to have 
weakened the Turkish attitude. For it 
became clear as time went on that this 
attitude had been modified — at least 


in band for facilitaliug the entry of the 
(Jermuriy army. 

That army came lo Bulgaria by the 
usual homoeopathic methods. At 6rst 
the .speciali.sts and technical experts 


arrived; thou came tlm Inilk of jlteti'rr- 

man forci's. ({(“Ueral \'uii Fisl .sel tip lies 
lu'adtpiarters iica r' Sofia . d’lie Jltilvarjaii 
army’ was massed ttiiiiMlvoti the fJiiioato- 
Turkisli frontier, wliih' tin* I..M.IJ.O. 
baiuis toolf up tlu^r position.s readv to 
cro.s.st heborderinto Yugo.sJa v Afaccdoiiia. 
By March flie Germuii ariiiv was in con- 
trol of Bulgaria. 'I’he ma.s.s of f h** p(*a,'ant 
jjopulation viewed the sitiiaf ion with pro- 
found mi.-^giviiig.s, but the ruling elas.scs — 
i.e. tlie Palace, tim jiolitieiaiis in power, 
the civil service, the army chiefs and, 
needless to say, t he Mace<lonian terrorist 
leaders — enthusiastically welcomed the 
(oM'rnan troops and eoojici-atcd with 
tliem. Because of Bulgarian coopera- 
tion with (I'ermativ, Britain broke off 
dij)ioinat ic rt^Iatioiis on March 5. 

In tlia iu^GLutinic Tuilx'ry liad to 
b(‘ jiciciiitid. On Marcli t llnlt^r mmiI a 
pprsnnal note to PresidtMil Inonii, 
to indnence tJie Tin'ks into 
in adv^ance any iri(>vt^ wliicli 
(Ii rniaiu' nhuht inako in f}je ISalkaiis* 
}5ut Turicev rcfii.^ed to coniinil licj'self 
in this wav. On tlic coiitnir\% foreseeing 
daiiszers to Yiniosluvia wtAl as 
tlie Ii fhi- s t^\dioited t]i(> Viigf>- 

slavs lu ftssist (dyrnianv. 

In Y ugoshivia jireraut lonary us 

were takt n. On Martdi 5 iIif- IS'.lJ-lnllt 
Classes W(Mt‘ io tie' t ti|tnir>, l^iit 

the gov^ernjneiit niiidt^ i H il" >tiiTu^ 
tnents. Tlic^ ]>e|>ijtv Iherniui dtaie-d 
“ alarmist nnnours/' and in a hrtBul- 
(xisf from tliu Minisli-r 

for ( 'oniniej re spf>ke (li ( ho nia ii - VuLn>slav 
friendship, Y ntzu-lavi,i hail alnGol v 
been suhjf^cted toOrrrnan pressure, ;tiid 
Cltn niari jxnietrat ion had a long way* 
liv" March 12 a mil I ion men had been 


YUGOSLAV PREMIER SIGNS THE TRIPARTITE PACT 

This photograph shows the scene in the Belvedere Palace at Vienna when Cincar Markovjcli 
{seated, left), Svetkovicli (centre) and Rtbbentrop signed the Tripartite Pact (March 25, 1941)- 
Yugoslavia, of course, was admitted only as a satellite* Two days later a spontaneous revolution 

of the Yugoslav people turned out Regent and Govermnent. 
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NEW YUGOSLAV PREMIER 

On ifch 27, 1 }]i. in tfie early morning, a 
swMi. uprisint^ turiu-H cut Svetkovich and 
hi= Gov^^rTnnent and called tlie young King 
Peter to rule jn place of the Regent. 
General Stniovidi fabovel became Prime 
Minister in the new Goverjinient. 

G. 

callt'd to t!io rolonis, It In'catoo known 
oil the loth tliut tlic lioljfrjule irovorti- 
nictit had rojeded ;i (lurmaii proposal 
that ^ iiizoshivia sluaild < (arm nito the 
Ni'w Ojrlrrg autl tliat. ijad 

otTi' i i'd ji jst uad a t of Xoii-Aj^^r'ession^ 
\\ [| ff'li had hrnii rej (■^rU^d 1 1 v t lin ( TtM'IlUlIlS. 
I>ardo^'>y, the* Itujiy^niari Forri^ri 
wriit lo Miinieli to see liihberi- 
troig ; Hill ;i ri;in;f(‘tiM'nt s wcif' ina<lp for 
I III rit'iity s co()[>i‘i'at ion in h possilile 
(MM’mnn attac-k on ^"iiL'oslavia. After 
Jlanlossy’s rt“l urn ('uimt Toloki, the 
Premier, rosi<zned ami latcM- killed hitii.self. 

MattcM'H wore fast approarliint; a crisis. 
Hitler waiifetl Yugoslavia for three main 
puritoses ; (1) the transit of German 
troojis to rTief’oo, when the lime sliould 
come for aid to be given to the Italians 
in the Greco-Italian war; (2) the use 
of Yugoslav foodstuffs for tlie German 
aimy ; and ( 3 ) 11 "' friendly” Yugoslavia 
on Ills flank when the time should come 
to launch his attack on Russia, lie 
jiropo.sed to accoinpli.sh these aims bv 
fliploniatir means, but if these sliould 
fail he would emjdoy force. In either 
case he intended to jiartitloii Yugoslavia 
between Germany and Italy and tlie 
Axi.s satellites. Preparations for thi.s 
dismemberment were already in baud 
will'll Yugoslilvia was being urged to 
join the lYijiartite Part-, 

On llarcfi 21 the Yugoslav Cabinet 
issued a statiMuent tlnat neutrality 
might have to be moditied owing to 


file inilitiuy sitiiHitinit nvui tlieronntrvV 
iTGOLTrapliicid position. ;ind tliat tlieiv- 
toiG \ niro-hn i;! inii^dil [ia\'e to adhere 
to su! I h t li I n ^ like I lie d^ri partite Pact, 
jf not to 1 he l?a{'t itj^elf. There were 
[HoTf^^ts to Priiiee Paul lyv tlie Orthodox 
Clnn rh and hy I lie orgunij^iition of 
leservc ollleer.'^. Tie* governiiient let 
it l)<? known tliat they were aiming at 
a compromise afrieemeid with Oermanv, 

By March 2d the text of the German 
offtM' hetMine known, Gerinany insisted 
that Yipioslavia should adhere to the 
actual Tripartite Pact, and was not 
willing to make any inotlifications other 
fiian altarhing two annexes to the 



REGENT CHATS WITH HITLER 

Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, chief of the three 
Regents for the young King Peter, faced a 
difficult task when war approached the 
Balkans, He was displaced by the revolu- 
tion of March 27, and King Peter took over 
the direction of affairs* 

A.ssocidiefI i^ress 

Pacb to meet Yugoslav susceptibilities ou 
the question of giving passage to German 
troops. At the same time it became 
known that there were .secret clauses in 
virtue of which Yugoslavia would be 
called upon (I) to allow the passage of 
German war material and medical 
supplie.= in scaled trains and (2) to 
suppress anti-Axis activities within her 
territories. Tn return for this Oermanv 

ft/ 

would support YTigoslav aspirations 
in tlie Aegean and the Adriatic. 

It afterwards leaked out that Prince 
Paul had paid a secret visit to Hitler, 
in the course of whicli the Fuehrer had 
outlined these proposals. Their publi- 
cation let loose a veritable storm. 
Four Serbian Ministers re.signed from 
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tlie Cabinet, and there were demon stia- 
tions against the government and the 
Axi.s. Hut the die was cast, and on 
l\larch 25 Svetkovich and Markovich 
departed for Vienna to sign the Pact. 
It must be put to Svetkovich’s credit 
that before leaving be had submitted to 
the Prince Regent a memorandum in 
which lie advi.sed again.st capilukatioii 
and urged that if Yugoslavia were to 
re.sist Germany she would at least pre- 
serve Iht honour. But Prince Paul was 
insistent. He had previously been an 
Anglophil, .and his decision to give way 
to the Axi.s was the outcome of a com- 
bination of weakness and obstinacy. 
He bad convinced him.self, months 
before, that the Allies would not be 
able to come to the help of Yugoslavia 
in time, and he was obsessed by the idea 
that the only way to keep his country 
from disruption was to save it from war. 

At Vienna Rihbentrop handed Svet- 
kovich two documents, attached to 
the Pact, which were designed to give a 
false coating of sugar to the bitter pill. 
One of these annexes stated that 
■' Germany reaffirms its determination 
to respect at all time.s the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Yugoslavia ” ; 
tlie otlicr stated tliat ” during the 
war Germany would not make any 






N- 



“ gg. v.r* 


A. 






BRITISH MINISTER TO BELGRADE 

Mr, Ronald Campbell Jeft Belgrade when the 
German invasion of Yugoslavia began on 
April 6, 1941. His party motored to the 
Adriatic coast, where he was to have been 
taken aboard the British submarinei 'Regent* 
but the latter did not arrive until after 
the party had fallen into the hands of the 
Italians, After five weeks' detention he 
and his colleagues left for England, via 
Lisboiip and reached London on June 19, 

P hoi Of A^.'iociuted Pre^s 


demands to Yugoslavia to allow passage 
of or transit of German troops.’* But 
everybody knew that the sealed trains— 
to contain “ war material and medical 
supplies ’’—would also accommodate 
German soldiers. 

When Bill garians heard of Germany’s 
terras to Yugoslavia, especially in 
regard to tlie otter of an outlet oti the 
Aegean, they were furious and rlceUircd 
that they liad been “ double-crossed.’ 
But the Germans reassured them about 
support for Bulgarian claims. Accord- 
ingly, Bulgarian troops were pre])arctl 
for taking action and moved towards 
the Yugoslav frontier. Britain broke 
off diplomatic relations. 

The Yugoslav iMiiiisters returned to 
Belgrade, but, fearing an outburst of 
popular indignation, alighted at a 
suburban station, whore they were 
received by Prince Paul. The expect e<] 
outburst became in fact a spontaneous 
uprising of the people. General Simo- 
vich, supported by army and air force 
officers, brought off a <;onp d'etat ; he 
deposed tlie Prince Regent and dis- 
solved the Government, proclaiming 
Prince Peter as King. Svetkovich 
and Markovich were arrested and 
Prince Paul was sent out of the country. 




WHEN THE YUGOSLAV NATION SAVED ITS SOUL 
Students in Belgrade demonstrating in favour of the new Government after the coup 
d'itat of March 27, 1941, which turned out the pro-Axis party. Top, King Peter being sworn 
in by the Patriarch Gavrilo, in the presence of the new Ministers (General Simovich in doorway). 

Photos^ Keystone 

The new government were careful passively accept this sudden reversal 
not to provoke the Axis, but they of policy, and so they set to work to 
realized that Germany would not put the country in a state of defence. 
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But Gcnnanv allowed them no time ; 
she struck suddcniv, without declaration 
of war, on April 6. The stoiy of the 
war in Yugoslavia and the subsequent 
German drive to Greece is told in 
Chapters 157 and 158, but it is apposite 
to mention here the following event.*;. 

When General Simovich formed his 
government the Croat Ministers, who 
previou.sly had favoured compliance 
with Germany’s demands, pledged 
their complete support of tlie policy of 
resistance. TheCroatianqui.*;lingPiiveIich 
and lus following in the terrorist 

Ustaclia,” who crept in behind the 
Axi.s armies and set up an “ inde- 
pendent ” Croatia, did not represent 
the mass of the Croatian people. They 
were a handful of Fifth Columnists 
in the pay of Mussolini and Hitler. 
In the saini! way Mihailov, of the 
I.M.R.O., entered in the wake of the 
Bulgarian army and became tbc 
“ uncrowned king ” of illacedonia. 

This was the .situation when Yugo- 
slavia, alone and unprepared, stood up 
to face the combined onslatight of Ger- 
many, Italy, llmigary and Bulgaria. 
Diplomatically isolated, militarily sur- 
rounded, internally disrupted, she had 
not a chance. But she took the rink 
for tbc sake of national honour. In the 
event, she was to suffer physical anni- 
hilation. But, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
said at the time in memorable words, 

“ Yugoslavia bad found her soul." 



Chapter 157 

SWIFT GERMAN CONQUEST OF YUGOSLAVIA, 

APRIL 6-17, 1941 

Belgrade Bombed to Destruction — Yugoslavia's Tiny Army— Four Main 
Enemy Thrusts— Evacuation of Skoplje — Fall of Nish — Loss of Northern 
Provinces — Croatia Declares Her Independence — Enemy Forces the Monastir 
Gap — British and Germans in Contact — Hungary Invades Yugoslavia — 

Belgrade Captured : Yugoslav Government Goes to Sarajevo— Italians Reach 

Cetinje — Yugoslavia Capitulates, on April 18, 1941 


H itler’s bombers opened the war 
againsf- Yugoslavia. At dawn 
on April 0 strong fortnations, 
eseorfed by hordes of fighters, appeared 
over Lflgrade, the Yugoslav capital, 
riie ^ ugosiav Government had declared 
the city an open town so as to spare it 
the horrors of bombardment, but the 
plea was jnished contemptuously aside. 
iJcigrade, said Jicrlin radio, in an 
attempt at justification, had not only a 
fort re.s.s ” but numerous aerodromes, 
barracks, and other nhlittary objectives 
wjiicli could not l>e s|»ared. So for hours 
the Stukas dropped their loads of 
<icst ruction and death. “ Belgrade., tlie 
capital of our country,” said the Yugo- 
slav Government in a message addressed 
to “ all civilized people,” “ which in good 
time was i^roclaimed an open and un- 
defended city, was bombed by German 
aircraft witliout a declaration of war. 

” On Sunday morning, while the sound 
of cliurch belks was calling the faitliful 
to church for Divine Service, a bombard- 
ment, eclip.sing in horror all imagina- 
tion, was launched by German aero- 

nombing planes A veritable de- 
luge of incendiary and 

Belgrade e->^plosive bombs turned 
the city into a mass 
of ruins and gutted homes, while all 
the .streets of Belgrade were covered 
with tlie bodies of children, women 
and old men. Never, during the long 
history of thi.s martyr city, were such 
cruelties committed, even by the most 
primitive invaders. Hospitals, churches, 
.schooLs and cultural in.stitutions were 
destroyed in broad daylight . . . 

irorrible scenes occurred during the 
bombardment when German aeroplane.s 
machine-gunned women arid children 
fleeing from their burning homes. Fly- 
ing low, the German bombers turned 
bouses into hecatombs.” 

Wliilc the homb.s were falling on the 
capital, the Yugoslav authorities were 
striving desperately to mobilize their 
troops. Through the perverse politics 
of their predecessors in office the 
country was very largely unprepared for 
war, and of the 28 infantry divisions 
and three cavalry divisions only five 
iufiuitry divisions and onc-and-a-half 


cavalry divisions were actually en- gether unexpected, but the military 
gaged in the decisive fighting against authorities had anticipated that the 
the German invader. But in any case main blow would be delivered from the 
the contestants were hardly matched, north, from across the German and 
In peacetime the strength of the Yugo- Hungarian frontiers. In the northern 
.slav Army was about 130,000 men, provinces, then, the main body of the 
though just before the war started it Yugoslav forces (the Fourth and First 
was stated that a million Yugoslavs Armies) had been assembled, and 
were under arms. Against that Field- elaborate defences and tank traps had 
Marshal List brought a host (so the been prepared; the rest of the very 
Yugoslav Prime Minister has stated) of long front, amounting to some 1,500 
33 divisions, including six armoured miles, was held much more loosely. In 
and four mechanized divisions. On the event the main attack did not 
paper the invader had perhaps no come from the anticipated quarter, but 
numerical superiority, but in fact ho from Bulgaria in the east, against the 
revealed an inunen.so superiority at the Yugoslav Fifth Army at Nish and the 
most vital points ; beside.s, the Germans Tiiird at Skoplje (Uskub), across country 
had hundreds of tank.s, while the Yugo- which had been considered almost too 
Slavs had practically none, and they difficult for infantry, let alone tanks, 
had over 2,000 planes, as compared The first Yugoslav communique, 
with the Yugoslav 300 first-line aircraft, issued over Belgrade radio (after a two- 
Poorly equipped and indifferently led, day silence) on April 8, declared that 
the Yugoslav Army was hope]es.sly on all fronts the situation was favour- 
out-generalled. The war was not alto- able. Enemy attacks had been repulsed 



AFTER GERMAN HORDE HAD DRIVEN THROUGH 

A German sentinel at the Reich frontier with Yugoslavia near Klagenfurt, shortly after the 
invasion of April 6, 1941. The boundary posts have been pulled up ; they carried the direction 

Keep to the Right *’ in three languages. 
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ON BRAVE YUGOSLAVIA FELL HITLER’S FURY 

Top, what the German caption describes as a Stuka attack on the * fortress ' of Belgrade. Below, Yugoslav aircraft at 
an airport near the capital : they were set on fire by the Nazi bombardment of April 6 , 194^* and* in the words of 
General Simovich, 'the comparatively smalt Air Force was wiped out in two days of cruel battle.' 








WAR ARTISTES VIVID 
Captain Peter McIntyre, tQ whose brush 
artist with the New Zealand Expeditionary 
ence in the ranks, he painted what he wimess* 
are those of enemy soldiers shot on landing. ^ 
Maleme, Germans (on right) and New ZeaJan^^i 
attack on yth General Hospital on May 20 
were driven out of the hospital but forced 
Galatos, where our troops came to the 
May 20, 1941. Lower right, * invasion ' 
to Egypt from Crete ; after fuel for the 

made of blankets and 

By courfe^y ^ 
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ONS OF BATTLE FOR CRETE 

J these remarkable paint! ngs^ was the official 
A soldier himself, with over a year's e*peri- 
Top, left, a crashed German glider; the bodies 
at a British forward dressing station, near 
'(on left) are being tendedi Top, right, German 
tos in right background). The Germans 
|N|hents to go before them as a screen up to 
left, parachutists descending on Galatos, 
I* in which a party of British soldiers sailed 
Hve out a New Zealand private rigged a sail 
H»ted the craft to safety. 
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ft > ^ . CORINTH CANAL AND ISTHMUS IN GERMAN HANDS 

Between April 23 and 25, 1941, the Imperial forces holding the Thermopylae line were withdrawn across the Isth 
rnus of Corinth into Peloponnesus to be embarked for Crete The enenw r » Isth- 

evacuated out of a total of about 60,000. 

J*ftofo,s^ Associated Press 
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IN SARAJEVO OF UNHAPPY MEMORIES 
German soldiers sight-seeing in Sarajevo after the Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia* It was here 
that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was assassinated on June zB, 1914— an event that led up 

to the outbreak of the First Great War, 

Kei/mtone 


with great vigour and the inflic- 
tion of heavy losses, and the Yugoslav 
Air Force had achieved special dis- 
tinction in its encounters with the 
enemy. But a distinctly different 
impression was given by the com- 
munique issued from the Greek G.lf.Q. 
on. the same day. “ The Yugoslav 
Army fighting in South Yugoslavia,” it 
read, “ has been obliged under pressure 
to withdraw to consolidate its posi- 
tions, leaving the Greek flank un- 
covered/' 

The “ pressure" referred to was one 
of four- ■ principal thrusts which the 
Germans were delivering from Bulgaria. 
The most northern was from Sofia, the 

Bulgarian capital, by 
way of Pi rot and down 
the Nishava valley to 
Nish, thus cutting the 
main N.-S. railway. A second thrust 
was directed, again from Sofia, through' 
Kyustendil, against Skoplje. The third 
thrust also had Skoplje for its objective, 
but it came by way of the Brcgalnitza 
valley. Then the fourth thrust (the 
most ' dangerous in the event) was up 
the Strumitza valley ; it had the 
effect, as wo have already noted, of 
turning the flank of the Greek posi- 
tions at the head of the Kupel pass. 
Once through the Strumitza valley — 
and the passage took them only a few 
hours — some of the invaders swept 
to the left, charging down the road 
to Doiran and alongside the Vardar, 
their objective the great Greek port 
of Salonika, which fell on April 9 ; 


others went up the Vurdar v^allcy 
and made straight for Skoplje. At 
Veles, where the Yugo-ijlav resistance 
was crushed by a charge of German 
tanks, the invade r.s made contact with 
their comrades making the third thrust 
— the one which was being developed 
through the Brcgalnitza. Thus assailed, 
the Serbs in Skoplje were overwhelmed. 


despite a desperate resistance. Then 
one German column carried on wc.st- 
wards so as to link up with the Italian.s 
in Albania, who were now being 
attacked by units of the Serbian Third 
^my, as well as by the Greeks operat- 
ing from the south. In this way a wedge 
was driven between the Yugoslav 
armies north of Skoplje and their allies, 
the Greeks and British “ Forces of the 
Empire,” who were heaWly engaged to 
the south. 

The evacuation of Skoplje was ad- 
mitted by the Yugoslav G.H.Q. on 
April 9, but it was claimed that the 
enemy armoured units had suffered 
enormon.s losses from the Yugoslav 
bombing 'planes in their passage through 
the Katchanik pass ; also that the 
Yugoslav offensive in Albania was 
continuing energetically, and that' the 
interior of the country had been 
reached. 

There was little justification for this 
optimism, alas. 'That same day the 
Germans issued communique after com- 
munique. The first contained the news 
of the fall of Salonika and the capitula- 
tion of tlie Greek Army east of the 
Vardar. 'riiert followed the tiding.s that 
the mechanized troops and tanks of 
Gen. von Kleist's army had captured 
Nish at 11 a.m., and that the 'German 
troops who, after capturing Skoplje and 
Vele.s, had continued their advance to- 
wards the Albanian frontier, had 
occupied Tetovo. In Southern Serbia, 
it was claimed, 20,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing six generals, had been taken. 


Pour 

German 

Thrusts 




GERMAN HEAVY ARTILLERY ENTERS SKOPLJE 

This photo ihom the arrival in Skoplje (Uskub), on the river Vardar^ of the 5rst Na^i troops early 
in April, 1941* Along a road guarded by troops with riBes at the ready," the heavy guns go 
forward to crush Yugoslav resistance and aid the Italians on the Greek front. 
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photo. Keystone 
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to^fctlver witli larize quantities of guns 
atul other war material. 


'I’he next day, April 10, brought news 
of flesh disasters. The last units of the 
Yugoslav Third Army left in a fighting 
eomlition in South Serbia had been 


Disasters 

in 

Serbia 


destroyed or captured 
by a German division 
near Krivohik. I n 
Central Serbia the 


Yugoslavs, retreating from Nish towards 
the uortli-west, had been severely 
mauled, with the loss of over 10,000 
prisoners and 70 guns. Then, in the 
north, General von Weiclis had forced 
the passage of the River Drava and 
made a highly successful drive to the 
south, while in the north-west the 


Croat capital, Zagreb, had been invaded 
bv German tanks. Short-lv afterward.s 


these enemy Rucce.sse.s were admitted 


hy the Yugoslav High Command. All 
the northern provinces of the country 
had in fact been lost, not, it transpired, 
through liard figliting hut because of 
the ajtathy (if not worse) of the Croat 
jiopulatiori. On April 11 Gen. Siadko 
Kvafernik, calling himself Chief of 
Slate, declared “ Croatia free and inde- 
jicndcnt,” and two days later the 
notorion.s terrorist, Anton Pavel ich, 
arrived to take over the conduct of 


affairs as an Axis quisling. 

Monastir (Bitolj), too, was taken on 
April 10 by the Germans, who drove 
onwards through the vitally important 
Jlon astir gap to assail the Greek 
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WHERE GERMAN ARMIES INyADBD YUGOSLAVIA 

From Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and the Reich the invaders swept into Yugoslavia, whose 
last-minute revolution against the pro- Axis Government of Prince Paul and Tsetkovicb had 
halted the Nazi plans. The defenders’ positions on the opening day (April 6) and April ii 
are indicated. A map showing the simultaneous invasion of Greece is printed in page 1635. 



CHECKED BY THE NARROW ROADS OF SERBIA 
Left, Serbian roads were too narrow for many of the artillery tractors used by the Germans, \ 
and had to be widened en route. The poor surface and deep mud made matters difficult even 

for motor-cycle troops (right) ; a sharpshooter in trouble* 

Assoc lotted 


positions at Fiorina. This advance was 
referred to in the first communiquA 
issued, on April 11, from the head- 
quarters in Greece of the Forces of the 
Empire, under Lt.-Gen, Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson. “ German troops 
advancing in the north-west contacted 
British and Imperial forces yesterday.” 

With Nish, Skoplje and Monastir, all 
three, in fheir hands, the Germans were 
in complete control of all the lines of 
communication in Southern Yugo- 
slavia, and three of the Yugoslav armies, 
the Third, Fifth and Sixth, had been 
practically destroyed. Their fellows in 
the north and west had no better 
fortune. The First Army, which had 
been covering Belgrade, was outflanked 
by Nazi columns which had raced on to 
seize Kragujevac. The capital’s fate 
was sealed when Admiral Horthy, 
declaring that the creation of an 
independent Croatia made plain that 
Yugoslavia had ceased to exist, ordered 
the Hungarian army to occupy the 
formerly Hungarian terrjtory lying 
between the Hungarian frontier and the 
Danube, to “ protect the Hungarian 
population living there.” Parachutists 
led the advance, which indeed met with 
but slight resistance, and on April 12 
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YUGOSLAVIA IN NAZI HANDS 

Swiftly the Gerniatis seized key-points in Yiigoslc 
and bore down the resistance of tlie defenders, tho 
not without heavy losses- Top, left, a Gerr 
ambulance train in Nish on its way to the Re 
Riglit, how the Nazis crossed the River Drava 
pontoons- Below, left, an advance unit of mo 
cycle sharpshooters entering Belgrade, Below, ni 
Serbian women return to their village, glaiu 
askance at German tanks moving towards Gre 













CROATIAN QUISLING 

Under Nazi auspices General Kvaternik (left) 
declared Croatia an independent state on 
April II* 1941. Soon after there arrived in 
the wake of the Nazi invaders Anton Pavelich 
(right)* a terrorist of the Ustacha* to be the 
local quisling. 


occupicfl Novi Sari. The paino afternoon 
a .small rletachiiicnt of t]ie S.S. division 
under (..'apt. Klingenborger made a 
penetration of the northern suburbs 
from across the Danube, and units of a 
tank division reached the centre of the 
city from the west after nightfall. At 
dawn on Simday, April 13, Gen. von 
Klcist’.s troops occupied llie city from 
the .soutli. 


The Yugo.slav Government retired to 

Sarajevo, capital of the province of 

Jiostiia and fieadquarters of their Second 

Army. At once tfie place became the 

j>rinci])al target of the Nazi bomber.'*, 

and llie Gminaiis claimed that their 

„ airmen had secured 

Government , , , 

^ direct liit.s on large 

at 

„ . Ill till ary camp.s near 

Sarajevo 

t lie railway station, 
and that extcn.sive damage had been 
caiLsed in tlie town. On April 16 the 
Germans claimed the fall of the town 
and the capitulation of what was left 
of the Second Army. “ The remnants 
of tlie Serbian Army are approaching 

disintegration/' read the German com^ 
munique of that day ; “ German 

mechanized tioop.s iiave advanced to 
Sarajevo and have occupied it.” 
Thousands of Serbians laid down their 
arms, and the prisoners and material 
captured, increased in numbers hourly. 
Some 50,000 men and eight generals 
had been taken by one German division, 
boasted Berlin radio, “ Tlie roads 
present a picture of a complete military 
rout. They are strewn with abandoned 
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and broken-down tanks, as well as 
rifles and machine-guns.” 

Meanwhile, the Italians attacking 
from the wo.st had niaiie steady progre.ss, 
since resistance could be but .slight. 
Ljubljana fell on April 13, when the 
advance down the Dalmatian coast 
had been in jirogress for some days. By 
April 16 they were at Split, and 
Dubrovnik and Cetinje fell two days 
later. Bulgaria broke off relations with 
Yugoslavia on April 15- — in time to claim 
a share in the spoils. 

Practically the whole of Yugoslavia 
was now in enemy hands ; there could 
not be any further organized resistance. 
So shortly before midnight on the night 
of April 17 the German High Command 
was able to state that “ all the Yugoslav 
armed forces which had not been 
disarmed before laid down their arms 
unconditionally at nine o’clock tonight. 
The capitulation comes into force at 
noon tomorrow.” Young King Peter 
had already gone to Greece, and he was 
follow(?d by General Siniovich and 
members of his Cabinet. 

So in twelve days of total war 
Yugoslavia was crushed. Broadcasting 
two months later, General Siraovich 
gave as the principal reasons for the 
Yugo.slav defeat the insutliciency of 
their preparations and the flank attack 
from Bulgaria by a superior air force 
and very powerful armoured formations. 
“ Our troops resisted the enemy on all 
sides and fought heroically, generously 
shedding their blood. The soldiers of 
the Sumadija, Morava and ‘ Toplica 


divisions fought like lions in the battles 
round Strumica (N. of Doiran), Stracin 
and Pirot. With fi.xed bayonets and 
hand grenades they leapt on to the 
armoured cars of the enemy and 
destroyed them by throwing their 
grenades through the openings. But 
all the bravery of these heroes was 
utterly insufficient to overcome the 
terrible onslaught of an enemy superior 
both in number and technical equip- 
ment. . . . The struggle on all 

the fronts and along all the lines cost 
us enormous losses. Steel and technics 
were stronger than warriors and heroes. 
Our men died in an unequal struggle of 
men again.st guns and hand ^enades, 
against tanks and aeroplanes. Our 
small air force was annihilated in cruel 
battle in the first two days of the war. 
The soldier was left without defence 
from the air just as he was without 
means of technical defence on land. He 
fought barc-breasted and with his 
muscles. He died for freedom and 
honour, and, although brief in time, our 
war with Germany was not fought in 
vain. “ Still,” the Prime Minister went 
on, “ the struggle is not at an end, since 
the Yugoslav people prefer honest 
death to shameful slavery. The whole 
of Yugoslavia is occupied by Germans, 
Italians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians ; 
it is planned in Betlin that, Yugoslavia 
shall cease to exist. Yet all Yugoslavs 
are firmly convinced that at the victory 
of the Western Democracies their free 
and indivisible state will have a day of 
resurrection.” 



YUGOSLAVS CAPITULATE AFTER TWELVE BITTER DAYS 


Many of the Yugoslav forces were captured when Sarajevo (temporary seat of Government) fell 
oti April 16^ 1941 ; Belgrade had been in German hands since the tjth. On April 17 the 
remainder of the defending armies capitulated j here^ iii Belgrade, is the scene when General 
Bodi (centre) presented the request foT an armistice to the Nazi General Weichs (left). 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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Chapter 158 

GERMANY COMES TO THE AID OF ITALY 

IN GREECE 

German InvasioHy April <5, 1941 — Enemy Reaches the Aegean — Fail of Salonika 
— British Forces on Main Defensive Line — Yugoslav Disaster — Monastic Gap 
Forced — British Stand at Ahinthaion — Withdrawal to Olympus Line — Heroic 
Exploits of Anzacs — A Halt on Thermopylae Line— Greek Northern Army 
Capitulates — King George Goes to Crete— Our Forces Cross Isthmus of 

Corinth — Imperial Troops Evacuated 


S HORTLY before 6 a.m. on April 6 the 
German armies in Bulgaria crossed 
into Greece and attacked the 
Metaxas Line. They came across the 
frontier at five points : down the 
Struma valley to the Kupel pass, making 
for Salonika ; over the Nevrokop plateau 
in the direction of Drama and Kavella ; 
towards Zante ; towards Komotine ; and 
down the Maritsa valley. 

The first Greek communique, .issued 
in Athens that same night, stated that 
" powerful German forces, equipped 



BRITISH COMBAANDER IN GREECE 


LieuL-General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
who conunanded the ' Forces of the 
Empire ' in the short Greek campaign, had 
won renown as commander of the Army of 
the Nile in Wavell’s Libyan offensive. 

From ifce drawing by Capt. Fetor Mclrttgrr, 
by Courtesy of New Zealand Qov^vment 

with the most modem war machines, 
supported hy tanks, abundant heavy 
artillery and numerous aircraft, this 
(Sunday) morning attacked suddenly 
and repeatedly our positions, which 
were defended only by very small 
Greek forces." It was stated that a very 
violent struggle had taken place aU 
day long in the ma in zone in the area 
of the Bulgarian frontier, particularly in 
the district of the Struma Valley, and 
that the Greek forcra were putting up 
a very hard fight against the aggressor 
with their restricted means. With 
one solitary exception, the forts were 
BtiR resisting, but some aieaB of the 
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national territory had been evacuated. 
This last note was a reference to Greek 
Thrace, which bad long been regarded 
as being militarily indefensible. Thus 
with little fighting the Germans were 
able to reach the Aegean at Alexan- 
droupolis on April 9. 

For two days practically the whole 
Greek line along the Bulgarian frontier 
held fast, although in the Bupel pass 
sector Istirabey and Eelkaya were 
overrun ; the main forts of Rupel and 
Ussita completely repulsed persistent 
attacks by tanks and dive bombers. 
The next day, April 8, the forts of 
Perithori and Dassavli were temporarily 
captured by the Germans, but recap- 
tured almost at once in the course of 
Greek counter-attacks. So far the 
situation could be regarded as being 
well in hand, but now the German 
thrust against the Yugoslavs in the 
Strumitza pass on the Greek left 
developed apace. On April 8 the in- 
vaders captured Doiran, thus reaching 
the Greco-Yugoslav frontier, 22 miles 
to the rear of the extreme edge of the 


Units Engaged in Greece, April 10 — 
May 2, 1941 

Royai Armoured Royal Artillery 

Corps (Hussars) -Royal Engineers 

Royal Armoured The Rangers 
Corps (Royal Tank (K*R,R.C0 
Regtr.) Cypriot and Pales- 

Royal Horse Artillery tinian units 


Greek lines, and entering Greek territory 
by the flat corridor east of the Varda r. 
Very small Greek mechanized forma- 
tions fought an unequal battle against 
an enemy incomparably superior both 
in numbers and in quality. They were 
swept aside, and at dawn on April 9 
the Gormans entered Salonika — -not, 
however, before the great port had been 
stripped of most of the material and 
equipment which might have proved 
useful to tlic enemy. 

Following the fall of this city, the 
Greek units in Eastern Macedonia, 
numbering only three divisions all told, 
were cut off from their comrades west 
of the Vardar. Their position was hope- 
less. Nevertheless for several days they 
maintained their lines intact and only 


GERMAN TANKS MOVE ALONG TO LARISSA 

Driving gingerly along the railway tracks, in many cases the only practicable route through 
mountun ranges, enemy medium tanks are seen against the background of the mountain fort of 

FoHkastellp where fierce fighting took place. 

PhoiOf A ftaociaied Pr^s 
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ON THE OLYMPUS AND THERMOPYLAE LINES 

The central photograph shows German field guns shelling British positions on Mount Olympus, 
on the right of the line held by Imperial troops Irom April I2 to i6, 1941. After this line was 
abandoned a stand was made on the Thermopylae line until, by the 25th, our forces had been 
withdrawn across the Isthmus, Below, British soldiers captured near Thermopylae. Top, 
German light A,A. guns at Salonika, taken by the enemy on April o. 


whon further resistance wa.s seen to 

he tiseless, substantial numbers were 
evacuated. 

A.s we liave indicated, the Allied 
Coimnaud under General Papagos, the 
Greek Ootnniandcr-in-Chief, liad never 
intended to try to dp more tliaii delay 
the Germ a MS on tlie 
Jletaxas Line in British 

Ijasteni i\facedonia Positions 

and Greek Thrace. 

The main defensive line was west of the 
Vanlar, where facing the Monastir Gap 
were two Greek divisions and the newly 
arrived “ Forces of the Empire/’ under 
the command of Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Mait- 
land Wikson. These had taken up a 
strong enough line of defence, running 
for some 60 to 70 miles from the sea 
near Katcrini, through Veria and E dess a, 
to the Yugoslav frontier. East of this 
line was a British armoured force, 
charged in the main with demolition 
work and harassing activities. Then to 
the west, with its left flank on the 
Adriatic, the main Greek Army was 
continuing its offensive against the 
Italians in Albania. In between this 
main Greek body and General Wilson’s 
force the mountains of southern Yugo- 
slavia formed a barrier, pierced by the 
Monastir Gap, manned only by 
mountain guards, since it Lad been 
anticipated that the Yugoslavs would 
be able to hold their own in southern 
Serbia. 

But as early as the evening of April 7 
the disaster which had overtaken the 
Yugoslav forces was all too apparent. 
Practically no re-serves were available, 
but a small British force, under a 
Brigadier and consisting only of a 
machine - gun battalion and some 
medium artillery, was formed near 
Ahinthaion, south of Fiorina. Next 
day General MacKay was sent with his 
divisionaf headquarters, some artillery, 
one anti-tank regiment, and an Austra- 
lian brigade {less one battalion) to aug- 
ment these troops — henceforth known 
as MacKay Force — ^^vhich remained in 
the Ahinthaion neighbourhood awaiting 
the German onslaught. Meanwhile, the 
armoured brigade operating in the 
neighbourhood of the Vardar was 
ordered to blow up its demolitions, and 
withdrew to Edessa behind the Aus- 
tralian division, which had now come 
into the line, and under whose orders it 
was placed. 

These dispositions' were made only 
just in time. On April 9 the Germans 
south of Fiorina, hotly engaged General 
MacKay’s little force. Heavy losses 
were inflicted on the enemy, but they 
came on in overwhelming numbers 
and on April 11 the Imperial and 
Greek forces began their withdrawal 
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to a new lint*, which had its right 
flank on the sea, soutli-east of Mount 
Olympus, whence it ran north-west to 
Serbia, thence south-west along tin* river 
Aliakmon. and finally nortli-west again 
along tlie high ground to the west of the 
plain of K(W>ani. AlaeKay Force, now 
considerably redueed in number, re- 
treated down tlie Ko/ani valley and 
took up its po.sition in the eentn^ of the 
new line, while the annonred force 
moved to Grevena on its left. From 
Serbia to the sea and along the Aliah- 
mon the line was held by the Anzacs 
— for so the Australian Corps was known 
from April 12, in accordance with an 
order issued by Sir Thomas Tilamey. 
the Australian G.O.C. — while the liigh 
ground bordering Kozani plain was 
defended by two Greek divisions. 

But the Greeks, having fought with 
the utmo.st gallant'Cy and suiTered very 
.severe casualties, were almo.st ineapabii* 
of further prolonged resistance, and tin* 
full weight of the German onslaught was 
swung against the Imperial trofjps. An 
account of the fighting was given in the 
bulletin issued by the Greek Press 
Ministry on April 20. 


III ih« KaUihfika it “ih** 

in.lv in \vav(.\s, at 
at all cosks to fnree tlio pa^s* Tiioy 
faiU.'d, a,tid paid diJiii'lv tor their failure. 
In the f)Jyinpiii5 area tlu^ GeriiiaiLS 
<?onlimied t€> ‘sacrifice their soldiers by tlie 
thousand t without beiiitr a hie to break 
througli* The heroic e:jtploitvS of our Allies, 
the Australians and New Zealanders, art' 
weavinj? new legends around the slofies of 
Mount Olympua , < 


But a new retreat was' inevitable, 
since following the smashing of the 
Greeks on the left the Allied positions 
were outflanked. Orders wore thei'<‘upon 

given that the troops 
— n t e should withdraw to 

new position,s— to the 
Thermopylae Line, 
running south of Lamia. The operations 
began on April 14 and developed 
into a series of hard-fouglit rearguard 
actions ; particularly in and around 
Lari.ssa was there fighting of the 
most furious character. Kalabaka was 
held by an Australian brigade, until 
the left flank had been successfully 
withdrawn, while a New Zealand brigade 
took up a covering position north of 
Tiruavos. Another small New Zealand 
force held the eastern ent ranee to the 


I’eneios gorge, south of Mount Olympus. 
It was lieavily engaged by a greatly 
superior enemy force and compelled 
to give ground. On April 16 two Aus- 
tralian battiilioiis went to its support, 
and this small Anzae force, now about 
the strength of a brigade, fought a most 
bitter battle ngainst two German divi- 
sions in the Peneios gorge. It suffered 
heavy losses, but our right flank was 
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AUSTRALIANS AND NEW ZEALANDERS WIN FRESH LAURELS 

Top, New Zealanders on the way to tlieir battle stations. Below, Australians reach Athens 
from North Africa. In a tribute on Apnl 20, 1941, the Greek Press Ministry spoke of the heroic 
exploits of the Australians and New Zealanders in the Mount Olympus area. 
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smrciidcred to the Italian 11th Army. 
“ It i.s confirmed that at the time of 
their capitulation,” .stated the Greek 
High Command on April 24, “ the 
Italian force.s had not succeeded in 
entering Greek territory, but were held 
by our troops on Albanian territory ” ; 
and from Berlin came the reminder to 
JIussolinij who was now boasting of 
his great and glorious victory, tliat the 
Italians up to the end were being held 
by the Greeks, and that it was only 
tlie threat of being taken in the rear 
bv the Germans that had induced the 
Greeks in Epirus to capitulate. 

It was a cruel hour for Greece, as 
tragedy piled upon tragedy. The 
Prime Minister, M. Korizis, died sud- 
denly on April 18, and the new Prime 
Minister who succeeded him after a few 
day.s’ interregnum, M. Tsouderos, took 
ofiice in a moment of incomparable 
difficulty. Then, following the an- 
nouncement of the capitulation of the 
Greek armies in Epirus and Macedonia, 
the King had to announce that 

the cruel deMiny of war today compels us. 
Us and tlic Heir to the TJirone, as well as 
the lawful Govcriimout, to leave Athens and 
transfer the capital to Crete, whence we 
shall he able to continue the struggle . . * 
frcel>% and &om free ' Greek territory, 
against the invaders, until a final victory is 
aclueved*” 

M. Tsouderos also addressed a mes- 
sage to the nation, striking the same 
note of firm confidence. “ Hold firm,” 
he told them. “ Be assured that the 
dawn of a brilliant day for the nation 
will not fail to break, and that day will 
be the greatest of Greek civilization.” 


lu wiLjiuraw. oo lor nearly a 
week the Forces of the Empire with- 
drew across the plain. But every now 
and again they turned at bay. 

By April 20 the withdrawal to the 
Tiiermopylae Line was practically com- 
plete, but already it was realized that 
it could be but a temporary halting- 
place. Moreover, the Greeks were now 
on the verge of collap.se, and, indeed, 
on April 22 the Greek Northern Army 
capitulated to the 12tb Qerman Army, 
while the Greeks in the Epirus sector 



HOISTING THE HAKENKREUZ UPON THE ACROPOLIS 


Entering Athens on April 27, 1941, the Nazis lost no time in flaunting their hooked- cross or 
swastika flag— symbol of cruelty and oppression. Top, the German flag goes up over the 
‘ Acropolis. Lower photograph, a German A.A. battery in Athens, with the Acropolis in 

background. 

Photoa, Asaooiated Press 
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EMMANUEL TSOUDEROS 

Three days after the sudden death of 
M, Korizis the King of the Hellenes called 
upon M. Tsouderos to take office as Premier, 
under conditions of unparalleled gravity. 
Tsouderos later accompanied his King to 
Crete, and subsequently came by way of 
Egypt and South Africa to London. 

From a draicitig by Capt. Peter McIntyre^ 
by courUify of the New Zealand QovemmerU 


Before leaving for Crete the Greek 
Government sent a note to the British 
Minister in Athens expressing its grati- 
tude to the British Government and the 


gallant Imperial troops for the aid which 
they had extended to Greece in her 
defence against the aggressor. 

By now, indeed, the abandonment of 
the Thermopylae positions had been 


begun, since not only 
were the Germans de- 
livering a tremendous 
frontal assault, but, 


Thermopylae 

Line 

Abandoned 


following the Greek collapse in 
Epirus, fresh German columns were 
advancing from Yannina through Arta 
and Agrinion to take the Imperial 
forces in the rear. On April 22 a New 
Zealand brigade was withdrawn to hold 
the pass south of Erythrai to keep this 
fresh menace in check, while the 


remainder of the Imperial forces were 
withdrawn across the Isthmus of Corinth 


to embarkation areas which were hur- 


riedly arranged in southern Greece. On 
April 25 the last of the forces in the 
Thermopylae positions withdrew behind 
Erythrai, , Their, retreat uncovered 


Athens, and on April 27 an announce- 
ment from Berlin, stated that 


“ after unflagging attacks and pursuit move- 
ments, an advance German armoured column 
entered Athens at 9.25 this (Sunday) mom* 
ing. The swastika flag flies over the 
Acropolis.” 

A later German High Command 
announcement said that the 
and town of Corinth had been captured 



the race to the isthmus 

Fighting against enormous odds. Imperial 
forces along the Thermopylae line were 
compelled on April 25* 1941* to fall back 
towards the Isthmus of Corinth, cut by the 
•hip canal (right, centre), towards which 
Nail motorized units were rushing to sever 
the line of retreat. But the enemy was 
too late to stop the withdrawal, though his 
Parachute troops entered Corinth on April 26. 
Top, Cerman advance units speeding along 
^he Gulf shore towards Corinth , left, 
enemy parachutists descending upon 
*he Isthmus ; lower, right, parachutists 
porting British soWert taken prisoner* 
Fhoio*f Aa^oeiaUd Prasa ,* Ke^faione 
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the number of troops landed in Greece 
had been some 60,000 men, this repre- 
sented a very satisfactory percentage 
considering the enormous difficulties of 
the 0 ])eration. It is surprising, too, that 
only two warships, the Diamond ” and 
tlie “Wryneck,” were sunk during the 
witlidrawal. 

In his speech in the House of Commons 
on April 30, Mr. Churchill summed up 
the, campaign. 

“ The conduct of our troops,” he said, 
“ especially the rearguard, in fighting 
their way through many miles to the 
sea, merits the highest praise. This is 
the first instance where air-bombing, 
prolonged day after day, has failed to 
break the discipline and order of the 
marching columns, who, besides being 
thus assailed from the air, were pursued 
by no less than three German armoured 
divisions, as well as by the whole 
strength of the German mechanized 
forces which could be brought to bear. 

“ 111 tlie actual fighting,” the Premier 
continued, “ principally on Mount 
Olympus, around Grevena, and at 
Thermopylae, about 3,000 casualties, 
killed and wounded, are reported to 
have been suffered by our troops. This 
is a very small part of the losses inflicted 
on the Germans, who on several 
occasions, sometimes for two days at 
a time, were brought to a standstill by 
forces one-fifth of their number,” 


1)V German paraclinto troops on the 
previous iiiorning. The canal Lad been 
secured bv t iic Adolf Hitier 8.8. Division, 
wliicli, advancing from the west of the 
Pindu.s range, liad readied the Gulf of 
Pat ras and cros.sed into the Pelopoiinese. 

AVith tlie Germans at their heels, the 


sorts of vessels, leaving behind arms, 
war material and equipment of all 
kinds. A largo number of vessels have 
been sunk and many others damaged. 
Many sailing boat.s and other vessels 
have been bombeil and machine-gunned, 
some on the beaches and some at sea." 


BRITISH AND IMPERIAL TROOPS EVACUATED FROM GREECE 

Between the nights of April 24-25 and April 30 -May I, 1941, some 45,000 of our troops were 
got away by the Royal Navy, and there is nothing in this photograph to suggest tlie stern ordeal 
undergone by our men, some hint of which is afforded by the story, in an adioining column, 
of the conspicuous gallantry and daring which won Sergt, Hinton his VX* 

I^hofOt : Crown Copyright 


Forces of the Itlmpire made for the 
Bonthern ports and beachc.s, where 
Admiral Cunningham's ships were 
waiting to take tliem away. The 
evacuation began on the night of April 
24 -25. Grim pictures were painted by 
German spokesmen. 

“ The remnants of the fleeing British 
troop.s are now trying to e.scape from 
various harbours in Greece,” ran one 


Beginning, a.s we have said, on the 
night of April 21—25, the witlidrawal of 
the Allied troop.s continued from the 
areas of Kapthis and Nanplia, Raphina, 
iloiiemvasia, and Kithera, night after 
night, until just after midnight on 
April 30-May 1, when the Commander- 
jn-Cliief Mediterranean reported that 
about 4o,0(X) Imjierial troops and B.A.F. 
hud been withdrawn from Greece, and 


SGT. JOHN DANIEL HINTON, V,C. 

While British and N.Z. troops were awaiting 
embarkation at Kalamai* on April 18-19, 
1941, Hinton (of the Military Forces) 

attacked the 6-inch-gun crew of an 
approacliing enemy armoured force* Other 
gun crews took refuge in two houses, 
where Hinton and other New Zealanders 
attacked them with the bayonet and thus 
held the guns until overwhelming enemy 
forces arrived. Hinton then fell with an 
abdominal wound and was taken prisoner 


report/' in barges, fishing boats and all also a large minibcr ot refugees. Since Jdtoto, nritiah ojffcial: Vroivn 
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EVACUATION PORTS IN 
PELOPONNESUS 

Kalaniai {top, right) was the scene of much hero- 
ism as British and Imperial troops were embarked 
in the final witlidrawal from Greece : the 
photograph shows an enemy air raid, Nauplla, 
on the Gulf of that name, was repeatedly bombed 
during the embarkation, and in the bottom photo- 
graph are seen abandoned British trucks and cars, 
with a burned-out Union Castle steamer behind. 
Centre, left, a Sunderland fiying boat used as a 
troop transport ; rights British troops destroying 
equipment before leaving. 

Photos^ British Ojftcial : Crown Copyrifjht ; 

Associxitt'A press - 
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GRIM BATTLE OF CRETE, MAY 19— JUNE 1, 1941 

Nazi Bombers Attack Crete—Aeriaf Invasion Begins — Enemy Lands by 
Parachute, Glider and Troop-Carrier — Troop 'Planes Arrive One Per Minute 
— Strange and Grim Battle — Our Fighters Withdrawn — Attempts to Capture 
King George : He Leaves for Egypt — 25,000 Nazis in Crete by Air — Aerodromes 
Could Not be Held Against the Enemy — After Twelve Days of Epic Resis- 
tance Imperial Forces are Withdrawn — Gallant Rearguard of British Marines 


T uf; battle of Crete, “ that fanlastic 
battle ” as it has hoeti well styled, 
ill which for the first time in 
liisforv an island was captured from 
the air, ojieiied on May 19, wlien a 
ftreat host of Nazi bombers roared 
across the narrow seas from their 
aerodromes on the Greek mainland and 
lieavily plastered Canea, tlie capital ; 
8uda liay, wjicrc the Royal Navy had es- 
tablislied itself ; and Candia (Heraklion), 

Following this tlie onslaught proper 
was launclicd at dawn the next day, an 
onsliiuglit novel in conception and 
devclo|nne!it, if not in its result. 

8j)eaking in the House of Commons 
on Mav 20, Mr. Churchill said that 

H 

ail air-lioiMc attack jii greal .^Ircugfli Jias 
t]ii8 and wliat cannot fail to 

a serious battle begun and is develop- 
ing. Oiir troops tlierc- — British, New Zea- 
land el's and Greek forces— are under the 
command of General Frcyberg, and we feel 
confident that most stern and resolute 
resistance will bo oilcred to the enemy*** 

A few hours later the Premier added 
to hi.s statement. There had been a 
good deal of intense bombing of Snda 


Bay, he revealed,' and of the various 
aerodromes in the neighbourhood ; par- 
ticularly heavy fighting was going on 


Units Engaged in Crete, May 19 — .June 1 


Koval Aril I lore 

^ V 

Royal Engineers 
Loieost ershire Kogt. 
Welcli Kegt. 

Black Watch 


York & Lancaster 
Refit. 

Argyll & Sutherland 
H ighlandera 
The Rangers 
(K.HJt.Cd 


ill the Canea-Mcleka area, where some 
1,500 enemy troops landed by gliders, 
paraclnitcs and troop-carriers. 

From about two in the morning until 
dark the parachutists continued to 
arrive near Suda Bay and in the 
Meleka (Akrotiri) peninsula. Alto- 
gether some 3,000 were landed in the 
course of the day, and General Freyberg 
reported that 1,800 of them had been 
taken prisoner, w'otinded, or killed. 

At 4.30 the next morning more air- 
borne invaders arrived — ^.some 3,000 or 
so — but most of them were accounted 
for in two hours of fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting. The gaps in the enemy ranks 



INDOMITABLE FREYBBRG 

With his VX., won so long ago as 1916 on ' 
the Ancre, when he was four times wounded^ 
and his D.S.O. with two bars, Major-General 
Bernard Cyril Freyberg was indeed a fitting 
commander of the ' British, New Zealand 
and Greek forces in the heroic battle for Crete, 
Photo,, British Offtciai : Croimv Copyright 



SERGEANT A. C, HULME, V-C., AND 2nd LIEUT, JC* K. UPHAM, V,C. 

From the beginning of the fighting in Crete until he was put out of action on May 28 Sergeant 
Hulme distinguished himself by leading parties against enemy groups and destroying theni ; 
he stalked and killed many snipers^ and was severely wounded while engaged in such an opera- 
tion. Second Lieut. Upham, a New Zealander like Hulme, showed outstanding leadership, 
tactical skill and utter indifference to danger." Commanding a forward platoon in the attack 
on Maleme (May 22)^ he fought his way for 3,000 yards against a defence organized in depth* 
He personally destroyed MX. posts holding up his sections. In later operations he displayed 

equally superb courage and skill. 

British O^cial ; Crown Copyright ; Ctntral Press 


were soon filled, however. Altogether 
the Nazis were said to have employed 
1,200 troop-carriers, and at the height 
of the attack they were landing at the 
rate of one a minute. Terrific toll was 
taken of the attackers by the defenders 
on the ground and the fighter ’planes — 
though these were all too few — ^in the 
air. But still the Germans came on 
in swarms. 

Never indeed had the versatility of 
the aeroplane been so clearly demon- 
strated as in those days of furious 


battle. It was revealed 
as the supreme weapon 
in the modern armoury, 
the most deadly, the 
most revolutionary. 


Invasion 
From 
the Steles 

By day 


the 

scene was fantastic enough as the 
Junkers swept slowly in from across 
the sea, and the paratroops dropped 
“ like confetti from the clear skies,” 
as one observer put it, landing m 
the very middle of the defenders’ 


positions. But the scene was even 
more fantastic after dark, when the 
sky was lit with flames and tracer 
shells, and the swaying jparachutists 
floating to -earth were picked out by 
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PARACHUTE TROOPS WHO CAPTURED CRETE 

Ifi centre^ left^ German Fallschirmjaeger are seen in difficulties with their equipment (dropped 
by separate parachutes and collected later). Below, men of a Nazi Alpine unit cross a brook. 
Many of the enemy were taken prisoner^ and some are seen above with their British guards* 

Photos, British Official : Crown Coptjrifjht ; Associatc/l Prc^s 
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STUKAS BLAST A WAY FOR PARACHUTISTS AT SUDA 

After the capture of Canea^ on May 27, 1941* the Germans were able to concentrate against 
Suda Bay^ used by our forces as a naval base. By May 29 the British were compelled to with- 
draw to the east of Suda> This photograph was taken during a German dive-bombing attack 

on the harbour \ bombs are seen bursting on the shore works. 

Photo, Kaj^'itonc 


Prime Minifitcr, 11. Tsoutleros, and the 
(Jrcek flefence of Candia hud been 
] »a r t i e It 1 a rl y pru i st ■■w o r t by . 

'' For consecutive." days Greek 80111101*5 
k<‘pt up Ure figlit, ami, luoving inucli superior 
ill conraf^e, holdness and figliting capacity 
to the inv^adei*s, mopped up the German 
|ia lacJait Lsts/' 

This enabled the Hritislr troops to 
hold the aerodrome without diversion, 
and to defend the coastal area near 
the town for a vital space. 

** In one of many encounters all the para* 
chutists were exterminated, hut at tlie same 
time over 300 Cretans fell, and a large lunnher 
were wounded* JJritish ofRcei'S j'eiate that. 
yoiKJg fnilitmnieil, boys of 17, were dis- 
at'iiiing thn'inans and using their arms 
skill id iy like seasoned soltliej-s.” 

At Retimo the sacrifices of the 
Greeks were also heavy, cont limed M. 
Tsoiuleros, and amoii" the victims of 
an epic battle were the ^Governor, a 
former member of Parliament, and the 
town’s chief constable. 

One of the objcctive.s of tlie invaders 
was to capture King Geoige of the 
Hellene.s and the moniber.s of his 
Government wlio had removed to 


Crete when the situation in Greece 
became impossible. Parachutists made 
a determined attempt to capture King 
George, but he left his house near 
Canea just in time. All the same he 
and his party had a hazardous journey 
across rugged country — exposed all 
the time to Nazi bombers — to Panagya, 
where arrangements were made for the 
King’s embarkation. On May 24 it 
was announced that the King and the 
Government had left Crete for Egypt. 

On the second day of the struggle, 
on May 21 that is, the enemy secured 
a foothold on the Maleme aerodrome in 
the west of tlie island, and not all the 
most heroic and determined efforts on 
the part of the defenders succeeded in 
ilislodging him. To Maleme and the 
adjacent fields and beaches crowded the 
Nazi troop-carriers, and although many 
were destroyed in the air and fell 
cra.shing to earth with their human 
freight, though many more were burnt 
out on the ground following attacks by 
British ’planes, still there was no stop- 
ping the stream. The enemy was 
steadily and powerfully reinforced, and, 
as on so many other occasions before 
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and since, developed a vast superiority 
in the air. On May 24 Canea, Retimo 
and Candia were subjected to a bombing 
which, said M. Tsoudoros, “ was carried 
out with mathematical precision.” 
Houses and hospitals were razed to 
the ground. Orthodox churches and 
Turkish mosques were involved in a 
common ruin, and thousands of non 
combatants were machine-gunned. 

By May 26 the Nazis, it was estimated, 
had succeeded in getting 25,000 men 
ashore in Crete, and from the bridge- 
heads they had established they pushed 
out steadily. Then, adopting battle 
formation, they marched against Canea 
and Suda Bay, and on May 26 succeeded 
in penetrating the Allied positions. The 
next day the peneitration was enlarged 
to such an extent that the Empire forces 
were compelled to retreat. Another 
twenty-four hours passed, and on May 28 
the German communique had it that 
“ German Alpine troops broke down the 
stubborn resistance of British forep and 
insurgent [i.e. Cretan] bands, despite the 
difficult terrain. In a bold attack they 
thrust the enemy out of his positions, 
took the capital, Canea, and pursued the 
beaten enemy.” 

Now that they were in Canea, the 
Germans were able to control Suda Bay 
itself, and on May 29 it was announced 
by British G.H.Q. that the Empire forces 






SIDELIGHTS ON THE CRETAN BATTLE 

rth side o( the island afforded scanty cover and favoured airbortie 
ps on the look-out. Top, left^ at the alert in a trench ; the long b 
Lonths later a much shorter one, only six inches long, was issued 
d air-raid shelters in caves are illustrated at top right and centre, 
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enemy and to prevent him from using 
I the airfields and harbours. But this did 
) not prove possible.” All the same, it 

I was a wonderful thing, he claimed, that 
17,000 men had been got safely away 
from the island in face of the enemy's 
overwhelming command of the air, 

" I do not consider that we should regret 
gw the battle of Crete. The fighting there 
rn attained a severity and fierceness which the 
gB Qemian.s had not previously encountered in 
their wa3k tlirongh Europe, In killed, 
vvountlcd, Enisling and prisoners we lost about 
jgg 15,000 men. This takes no account of the 
Bb losses of the Greeks and Cretans, who fought 
with the utmost bravery and suffered 
9B lieavilv 


On the other band, about 6,000 


had withdrawn to positions east of 
Siida Bav* Then on June 1 came a 

V 

War Ofiice communique which an- 
nounced that all the British and Empire 
forces had been withdrawn from Crete. 

“ After twelve days of what has um 
doubted! y been the fierc€>st fighting in this 
wa.Tt' it read, ** it was decideni to withdraw 
our forces from Crete. Although tlie losses 
we inflicted on the enemy's troops and air- 
craft tiave been enonnous, it became clear 
that our naval and military forces could not 
be expected to operate indefinitely in and 
near Crete without more air support than 
could be provided from our bases in Africa, 
Some 15,000 of our troops have been with- 
drawn to Egypt, but it must be admitted 
that our losses have been sev'ere,” 

Tiio.se wlio had been fighting in the 
Oaudia and Retimo sectors were taken 
off by British cruisers, among them the 
“ Orion,” and destroyers ; but far more 
- . , difficult was the evac- 

_ ^ . were engaged in the 

Evacuated . i ^.r/; u 

mam battienelde near 
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CRAFT WHICH CARRIED THE ENEMY TO CRETE 
Sacrificing other considerations to the prime object of getting the men down, German transport 
planes and gliders made craslL- landings freely. The lower photograph shows a troop-carrier 
disgorging its load after alighting on a hillside. Top, a crashed glider, with two of its passengers 
lying dead ; an example of efficient and economical construction, it lent itself to rapid production 

in quantity for this campaign* 



Suda Bay, at Cane a and about Male me. 
Since the enemy was in control of Suda 
Bay no shi_ps could approach, and 
there was nothing for it but a thirty- 
mile trek acro.ss the mountains to Crete's 
.southern shore. For forty-eight hours 
the battle-weary men struggled over 
the mountains. They were hungry and 
thirsty, cold and weary, and the weather 
was altogether vile ; moreover, the 
enemy was close on their heels, kept at 
bay by only a tiny rearguard, while 
above their heads the sky was filled 
with Nazi 'planes. Still the thin column 
of dusty khaki plodded over those 
barren uplands and at last slithered 
down to the beaches, where for hours 
they lay waiting for ships which might, 
or might not, come. But come the 
ships did, and thousands of men were 
taken off in safety. One of the ships 
engaged in the work of rescue was the 
Australian cruiser “ Pertli ” ; she em- 


Photos, Drtiish OJjflcial : 

barked more than 1,200 men, but before 
she reached Alexandria she was bombed 
solidly for seven hours one day, for 
thirteen hours on another. But thous- 
ands of gallant men, wounded and un- 
wounded, had to be left behind. Amongst 
them were 1,400 out of an original force 
of 2,000 Royal Marines who were in- 
cluded in the rearguard in the retreat 
from Suda Bay. On May 31 General 
Wavell sent a special message to General 
Weston of the Royal Marines expressing 
his admiration for the great fight they 
had put up against such odds. 

Ten days later the House of Commons 
debated Crete. Many bitter and highly 
critical things were said,' but Mr. 
Churchill in his reply was able to con- 
vince, or at least to silence, most of the 
critics. It. had been hoped, he said , “that 
25,000 or 30,000 troops with artillery 
and tanks, added to the Greek forces, 


Crou^n. ; U,N.A. 

Germans were drowned in trying to cross the 
sea and at least 12,000 were killed or wounded 
on the island. The German Air Force 
suffered extraordinary losses. Above 180 
fighter and bomber aircraft were destroyedp 
and at least 260 troop-carrying aeroplanes^ 
and this, at a time when our own strength li 
overtaking the enemy^s, is important/' 

Leaving out of consideration the wider 
implications of this check to the Nazi 
eastward drive and the hindering of 
Hitler's plans, Mr. Churchill went on to 
put the battle into its true perspective. 

“ It will be found,” he said, “ that 
this sombre, ferocious battle was well 
worth fighting, and will play an ex- 
tremely important part in the whole 
defence of the Nile valley throughout 
the present year." 

It was reported from various sources • 
that guerilla fighting, in which some 
British trCops were included, continued 
in the mountains after thg evacuation. 
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CAMPAIGN IN GREECE AND THE CAPTURE OF CRETE 

For the German sweep through Yugoslavia tl;e reader should refer to the special map in page 1620. The map above 
gives the main lines of the enemy thnists into Greece, with the dates in Aprils at which the principa) objectives 
were reached. After evacuation our forces took up positions in the island of Crete (below), where on May 19, 1941, 
the German airborne invasion began, British forces were withdrawn from the island on June 1, 
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HOW THE ISLAND OF CRETE WAS INVADED FROM THE AIR 

The first invasion carried out by airborne troops, the fantastic battle of Crete, began on May 19, 1941 ; the main 
opslaught opened at dawn on the 20th. On the alluvial plains fringing the northern shore hundreds of enemy 
transport aircraft and gliders landed, while parachute troops descended in never-ending succession. Top, German 
parachute troops and equipment dropping down on Candja aerodrome. Below, the R.A.F, bombs Maleme after the 

German occupatio.i. The landing ground is strewn with wrecked enemy aircraft. 








